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ABSTRACT 



This report summarizes the most recent data available on key 
indicators of progress in U.S. higher education. The report examines trends 
in high school completion and college participation rates, educational 
attainment, college enrollment, and degrees conferred. The primary data 
sources include U.S. Census data and various surveys conducted by the U.S. 
Department of Education and other agencies. The report does not contain 
information on the high school and college participation rates of Asian 
Americans, American Indians, or Alaska Natives because the U.S. Census Bureau 
does not collect this information on an annual basis. The special focus 
section of this report examines the impact of racial and ethnic diversity 
within higher education and on business and society. Empirical evidence that 
supports the strongly held belief that diversity advances the mission of 
colleges and universities is mounting. This year's special focus is on the 
growing body of research that demonstrates the benefits of diversity and the 
importance of institutional context and climate. Co-authors of the special 
focus section are Kenji Hakuta and Jeffrey Milem. .Overall, African Americans 
and Hispanic Americans aged 18 to 24 have improved their high school 
completion rates, although these continue to trail those of whites. College 
participation rates among all high school graduates continue to climb to a 
new high of 45.2% in 1997. These and other trends are discussed in these 
sections: (1) "High School Completion"; (2) "College Participation and 

Educational Attainment"; (3) "College Enrollment"; (4) "College Graduate 
Rates"; (5) "Degrees Conferred"; and (6) "Degrees Conferred by Field." 
(Contains 24 tables and 97 references.) (SLD) 
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Foreword 



he American Council on Education, in cooperation with and with support from the GE Fund, is 
pleased to present this Seventeenth Annual Status Report on Minorities in Higher Education, 
which reveals higher education’s progress in ensuring access and opportunity for all Americans. 
We are particularly proud of our cooperative partnership in this effort; it reflects our mutual 
dedication to providing young people-regardless of race, gender, or socioeconomic status-with 
the tools they need to succeed in today’s highly complex society. 

The good news is that this year’s report shows further increases in the college participation and degree attain- 
ment rates of African-American and Hispanic students. Still, participation rates for these students continue to lag 
behind those of their white counterparts. Although college enrollment among all students of color has risen, stu- 
dents of color remain underrepresented at every academic degree level. 

The GE Fund, through its Pre-College and Higher Education grants programs, has invested heavily in narrow- 
ing these gaps. The Fund’s College Bound program, with nearly $20 million in grants and thousands of GE 
employee and retiree volunteer hours over the past ten years, was shown in a recent independent evaluation to 
have significantly increased college-going rates at high schools across the country, particularly among under- 
represented students. The Faculty for the Future program, another $20 million-plus investment to date, accounts 
for more than 170 of the women and minority faculty in business, engineering, and sciences, with hundreds more 
in the pipeline. 

The GE Fund’s commitment to this ACE initiative comes from an understanding that all of us benefit from a 
stronger, more diverse citizenry and workforce. Access to high-quality higher education for all of the nation’s citi- 
zens must be a priority. 

The 1999-2000 Status Report shows us how far we have come and challenges us to move forward boldly. 




Stanley O. Ikenberry Joyce Hergenhan 

President President 

American Council on Education GE Fund 
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Introduction 



his Seventeenth Annual Status Report on Minorities in Higher Education, released by the Office 
of Minorities in Higher Education of the American Council on Education (ACE), summarizes 
the most recent data available on key indicators of progress in American higher education. The 
report examines trends in high school completion and college participation rates, educational 
attainment, college enrollment, and degrees conferred. As with previous editions of this report, 
the primary data resources include the U.S. Bureau of the Census Current Population Reports 
and the Higher Education General Information and Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System survey 
reports of the U.S. Department of Education’s National Center for Education Statistics. For the several faculty 
data tables, the report relies primarily on surveys produced by the U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission and the U.S. Department of Education. 

The report does not contain information on the high school completion and college participation rates of 
Asian Americans, American Indians, or Alaska Natives because the U.S. Census Bureau does not collect this 
information on an annual basis. We continue to emphasize the need for such data. 

The special focus section of this report examines the impact of racial and ethnic diversity within higher educa- 
tion, as well as on business and society. Empirical evidence that supports the strongly held belief that diversity 
advances the mission of colleges and universities is mounting. This year’s special focus discusses the growing body 
of research that demonstrates that racial and ethnic diversity benefits individuals, colleges and universities, 
the economy, and society. This section also emphasizes the importance of institutional context and climate in 
optimizing the benefits of racial and ethnic diversity in higher education. The co-authors of the special focus 
section are Kenji Hakuta, Professor, School of Education, Stanford University, and Jeffrey Milem, Assistant 
Professor, College of Education, University of Maryland College Park. 
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Executive Summary 



HIGH SCHOOL COMIPQ-ETDOM 

• Overall, during the most recent 
20 years for which data are avail- 
able, African Americans and 
Hispanics ages 18 to 24 have 
improved their high school comple- 
tion (HSC) rates. Nevertheless, 
their completion rates-particularly 
those of Hispanics-continue to trail 
that of whites. 

• The gap between high school 
completion rates for whites and 
African Americans was 8 percent- 
age points in 1997, the largest since 
1992. Recent declines in comple- 
tion rates for African Americans 
accounted for this disparity. The 
gap between whites’ and Hispanics’ 
high school completion rates 
remains wide: more than 20 per- 
centage points in 1997. 

• In 1997, the high school comple- 
tion rate for African Americans ages 
18 to 24 declined for the third con- 
secutive year, to 74.7 percent. This 
reflects a decrease of more than 2 
percentage points since 1990, when 
their HSC rate was 77 percent. 

• Hispanics’ high school comple- 
tion rate increased from 57.5 per- 
cent in 1996 to 62 percent in 1997. 
Although the 1997 figure reflects 
an increase since 1990, it is similar 
to those posted in the mid-1980s. 



when completion rates exceeded 
60 percent. 

• The high school completion rate 
for Hispanic women increased more 
than 5 percentage points in 1997, to 
65.7 percent, the highest rate since 
1985. Overall, Hispanic women 
have posted increases of 10 percent- 
age points since 1990. 

• For more than two decades, 
women in all three major racial and 
ethnic minority groups have out- 
stripped men in their high school 
completion rates. The gender gap in 
high school completion rates con- 
tinues to be wider among African 
Americans and Hispanics than 
among whites. In 1997, the gender 
gap was more than 6 percentage 
points for African Americans and 
Hispanics, compared with 4 per- 
centage points for whites. 

COLLEGE PARTICIPATION 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 

• After decreasing during the 
1980s, the number of college-age 
youths has hovered around 25 mil- 
lion since 1990. Between 1996 and 
1997, the number of whites 
increased slightly, while the num- 
bers of African Americans and 
Hispanics remained roughly con- 
stant. During the 1990s, the num- 



ber of youths in the African- 
American college-age population 
increased 3.7 percent, compared to 
a 31 percent increase in the 
Hispanic college-age population. 

• College participation rates 
among all high school graduates 
ages 18 to 24 continue to climb and 
reached a new high of 45.2 percent 
in 1997. This rate was up nearly 2 
percentage points from its previous 
high mark in 1996. 

• In 1997, the college participation 
rate for African Americans 
increased by nearly 4 percentage 
points, to 39.8 percent, while that 
for Hispanics was up 1 percentage 
point, to 36 percent. Despite this 
upward trend, African Americans 
and Hispanics continue to trail 
whites in terms of college participa- 
tion rates for high school graduates 
ages 18 to 24. In 1997, whites 
recorded their highest college par- 
ticipation rate ever: 45.3 percent. 

• White, African-American, and 
Hispanic female high school gradu- 
ates ages 18 to 24 are more likely 
than their male counterparts to 
participate in higher education. 
Because of gains by women, the 
gender gap among African Ameri- 
cans grew from 1 percentage point 
in 1996 to 8 percentage points in 
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1997. Hispanics also had a gender 
gap of approximately 7 percentage 
points for the year. 

• Overall, 27.8 percent of young 
adults ages 25 to 29 held a bache- 
lor’s or higher degree in 1997. 
During the previous three years, 
the percentage of persons in this 
age group holding a bachelor’s 
degree increased nearly 5 percent- 
age points. 

• A higher percentage of African 
Americans ages 25 to 29 held a 
bachelor’s degree in 1997 than did 
ten years previously. However, the 
African-American educational 
attainment rate of 14.4 percent in 
1997 was half the 28.9 percent rate 
for whites. 

• Only 11 percent of Hispanics ages 
25 to 29 had a bachelor’s degree in 
1997. However, this rate reflects an 
increase of 2 percentage points 
since 1995. 

• Both Hispanic and African- 
American men experienced little 
change in 1997 in the number of 
25- to 29-year-olds with a baccalau- 
reate degree. The rate for Hispanic 
women increased slightly, while 
that for African-American women 
was unchanged from 1996. 

COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 

• Overall, college enrollment 
remained largely unchanged from 
1996 to 1997, continuing a trend 
that began in 1991. The main factor 
in this stagnation is a continuing 
enrollment decrease among whites, 
whose college-age population 
declined during the 1980s and early 
1990s. Since 1993, the college 



enrollment rate for whites has 
decreased by 3.1 percent. 

• In contrast, since the late 1980s, 
students of color have increased 
their total college enrollment by 
57.2 percent, which includes a 16.1 
percent gain during the most recent 
five years for which data are avail- 
able. Enrollment among students 
of color increased 3.7 percent from 
1996 to 1997. 

• All four major ethnic minority 
groups increased their college 
enrollments in 1997. African 
Americans had the smallest growth 
rate (3 percent), while Hispanics 
had the largest (4.5 percent). 
Hispanics recorded the largest 
gains at two-year institutions, while 
American Indians had the greatest 
percentage increase at four-year 
institutions. Hispanics also had the 
largest increase at independent col- 
leges and universities, while 
Hispanics and American Indians 
shared the largest percentage gain 
at public institutions. 

• Enrollment among students of 
color increased in 1997 in each of 
the three major degree levels of 
higher education. The largest gain- 
8.9 percent-occurred at the profes- 
sional school level, although 
students of color posted increases of 
5.6 percent and 3.5 percent at the 
graduate and undergraduate levels, 
respectively. 

• With a considerable enrollment 
increase of 10.1 percent at profes- 
sional schools from 1996 to 1997, 
African Americans reversed an 
enrollment decline that began in 
the mid-1990s. 
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• Despite a 2.9 percent increase in 
1997, African Americans had the 
smallest rate of undergraduate 
enrollment growth among the four 
major ethnic groups since 1993. 

• Reflecting their growth in the 
U.S. population, the number of 
Hispanics enrolled in higher educa- 
tion increased 79.2 percent from 
1988 to 1997. This is the highest 
enrollment growth rate among the 
four major ethnic groups. 

• Hispanics’ enrollment increases 
of 8.1 percent at the graduate level 
and 4.3 percent at the undergradu- 
ate level from 1996 to 1997 were 
the largest among the four ethnic 
minority groups. 

• For the fourth consecutive year, 
Asian- American women in 1997 
had greater representation in high- 
er education than Asian-American 
men. Since 1993, Asian-American 
women have achieved a 22.2 per- 
cent enrollment increase, compared 
to a 15 percent increase by Asian- 
American men. 

• In 1997, for the first time, slightly 
more American Indians were 
enrolled at four-year colleges and 
universities than at two-year institu- 
tions. Enrollment at four-year insti- 
tutions increased by 6.2 percent 
from 1996 to 1997, compared with 
a 1 percent increase at two-year 
institutions. 

• Although their actual numbers 
remain small, American Indians 
had the largest one-year increase at 
the professional school level among 
the four major ethnic groups. From 
1996 to 1997, American Indian 
enrollment at professional schools 
increased 13.1 percent. 

9 




COLLEGE GRADUATION RATES 

• Among all ethnic groups, Asian 
Americans had the highest gradua- 
tion rate- 65 percent-at Division I 
institutions in 1997. White students 
followed next, with a graduation 
rate of 58 percent, while Hispanics, 
African Americans, and American 
Indians trailed these two groups. 

• The graduation rate of African 
Americans at Division I institutions 
increased from 38 percent to 40 
percent in 1997. Since 1992, 

African Americans have posted the 
largest increase among the four eth- 
nic groups: 6 percentage points. 

• The graduation rate of Hispanics 
remained unchanged at Division I 
institutions in 1997, at 45 percent. 
Hispanics have made little progress 
since 1992, and they continue to 
trail both whites and Asian 
Americans. 



• Again in 1997, with a college 
completion rate of 36 percent, 
American Indians had the lowest 
graduation rate at Division I col- 
leges and universities among the 
four major ethnic groups. 

DEGREES CONFERRED 

• Since the late 1980s, students of 
color have earned increasing num- 
bers of degrees. Since 1987, minori- 
ty students have outpaced white 
students in their rate of increase at 
all degree levels. 

• The proportion of bachelor’s 
degrees awarded to students of color 
increased from 12.1 percent in 1987 
to 19.8 percent in 1997, while the 
percentage of first-professional 
degrees awarded increased from 
11.2 percent to 21 percent during 
the same period. Nevertheless, com- 
pared with their enrollments, stu- 



dents of color remain underrepre- 
sented at every degree level. 

• Women of color earned more 
associate, bachelor’s, and master’s 
degrees than men of color and also 
outgained them in their rate of 
increase from 1996 to 1997. The 
largest gains by women of color 
were 9.5 percent at the master’s 
degree level and 9 percent at the 
associate degree level. 

• African Americans experienced 
small to moderate increases in all 
degree categories in 1997, ranging 
from a 3.2 percent increase at the 
bachelor’s degree level to a 10.2 per- 
cent increase at the master’s degree 
level. African-American women 
posted larger one-year increases 
than African-American men in all 
four degree categories in 1997. 

• After decreasing in the early to 
mid-1980s, the number of African 
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Americans earning bachelor’s 
degrees increased 66.3 percent 
from 1987 to 1997. 

• During the most recent ten years 
for which data are available, the 
number of Hispanics earning bache- 
lor’s degrees has more than doubled. 

• Hispanics recorded gains in all 
degree categories in 1997, ranging 
from 2.2 percent more first- 
professional degrees to 11.7 percent 
more associate degrees. Hispanic 
women achieved larger gains than 
Hispanic men at the associate, 
bachelor’s, and master’s levels from 
1996 to 1997. 

• From 1987 to 1997, the number of 
Asian Americans who received bach- 
elor’s degrees more than doubled. 

• Asian Americans achieved 
increases in all degree categories 
from 1996 to 1997, ranging from 1.7 
percent more master’s degrees to 
7.5 percent more associate degrees. 
At the bachelor’s and first- 
professional levels, Asian Americans 
recorded increases of 5.6 percent 
and 6.3 percent, respectively. 

• Even though American Indians 
earned only a tiny fraction of the 
first-professional degrees awarded 
nationwide (511 degrees), they expe- 
rienced the largest gain ( 10.4 per- 
cent) of all racial and ethnic groups 
at this level from 1996 to 1997. 

• In 1997, American Indians 
earned 6.7 percent more associate 
degrees, 6.3 percent more bache- 
lor’s degrees, and 8.2 percent more 
master’s degrees than in 1996. 
These gains resulted from uneven 
progress by American Indian 
women and men at the various 
degree levels. 



1EGREES GOMIFEMEQJ BY FUEL® 

• From 1996 to 1997, students of 
color made progress in all six major 
fields of study at the bachelor’s 
degree level and made mixed 
progress at the master’s degree 
level. For baccalaureates, the largest 
percentage gain- 7.8 percent- 
occurred in life sciences, followed by 
health professions, with a 7.7 per- 
cent increase. Students of color also 
realized moderate gains in the num- 
ber of bachelor’s degrees earned in 
social sciences and education. 

• At the master’s degree level, stu- 
dents of color experienced the 
largest increase-9.8 percent-in 
education. But students of color lost 
ground in engineering, where the 
number of degrees they earned 
decreased 8.4 percent. The number 
of degrees earned in the health pro- 
fessions was unchanged. 

• Despite increases in other cate- 
gories, African Americans earned 
0.9 percent fewer bachelor’s 
degrees in business-the field that 
traditionally confers the largest 
number of degrees on African 
Americans. 

• African-American women in 1997 
achieved more significant gains 
than African-American men in most 
fields at the bachelor’s and master’s 
degree levels. Exceptions were 
bachelor’s engineering degrees and 
master’s social science and health 
professional degrees, where African- 
American men posted larger 
increases than African-American 
women. 

• Hispanics achieved gains in five 
of the six major fields at both the 
bachelor’s and master’s degree lev- 
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els in 1997. The largest increases 
were 9.6 percent in education and 
8.5 percent in life sciences at the 
bachelor’s level. With small 
declines of 2 percent in the number 
of bachelor’s degrees earned and 
0.9 percent in the number of mas- 
ter’s degrees earned, Hispanics lost 
ground in the number of engineer- 
ing degrees earned. 

• At the bachelor’s degree level, 
the most popular fields among 
Asian Americans in 1997 were busi- 
ness, life sciences, and engineering. 

• In 1997, Asian Americans achieved 
the largest percentage increase (12.7 
percent) in the number of bachelor’s 
degrees earned in health profes- 
sions. Asian-American men and 
women contributed to this upward 
trend, with increases of 16 percent 
and 11.6 percent, respectively. 

• Similar to other ethnic minority 
groups, American Indians’ three 
most popular fields of study at the 
bachelor’s degree level in 1997 
were business, education, and 
social sciences. 

• American Indians in 1997 regis- 
tered increases in all major fields at 
the bachelor’s degree level, led by an 
increase of 8.1 percent in the number 
of social sciences degrees, 6.8 per- 
cent in the number of life sciences 
degrees, and 6.3 percent in the num- 
ber of health profession degrees. 

10CTORAL [DEGREES 

• The number of doctoral degrees 
earned by students of color who are 
U.S. citizens increased 8.4 percent 
from 1996 to 1997, following a peri- 
od of moderate growth from the late 
1980s until the mid-1990s. Overall, 
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students of color earned 88 percent 
more doctoral degrees in 1997 than 
in 1987. 

• The number of African Ameri- 
cans earning doctoral degrees 
increased 1.5 percent in 1997, the 
second consecutive small increase 
following a large gain in 1995. 
However, African-American men 
registered a decrease in the number 
of doctoral degrees earned for the 
first time in three years. 

• Hispanics recorded an 8.2 
percent increase in the number of 
doctorates earned in 1997, when 
the number surpassed 1,000 for the 
first time. Hispanics have achieved 
progress of 66.6 percent in the 
number of doctoral degrees earned 
during the past decade. 

• After an unexpected one-year 
decline in 1996, the number of 
Asian Americans earning doctoral 
degrees increased 21.8 percent in 
1997, the largest increase among the 
four major ethnic minority groups. 

• American Indians earned 19.9 
percent fewer doctoral degrees in 
1997, with men accounting for most 
of the decline. Only 149 American 



Indians earned doctoral degrees 
in 1997, less than half of 1 percent 
of all doctoral degrees awarded 
that year. 

SPECIAL [FOCUS 

The Benefits of Racial 
and Ethnic Diversity in 
Higher Education 

College and university administra- 
tors, academics, and national educa- 
tion associations firmly believe that 
racial and ethnic diversity expands 
and enriches teaching and learning. 
Legal challenges to affirmative 
action and increased public scrutiny 
regarding the use of race in college 
admissions require that higher edu- 
cation expand the body of empirical 
evidence that examines and docu- 
ments the benefits of diversity. 

There are primarily three types 
of diversity that have an impact on 
student outcomes: structural diver- 
sity, diversity-related initiatives, 
and diverse interactions. 

• Structural diversity is the numeri- 
cal and proportional representation 
of students from different racial/ 
ethnic groups in the student body. 
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• Diversity-related initiatives 
include cultural awareness work- 
shops, ethnic studies courses, etc., 
that occur on campus. 

• Diverse interactions are the vari- 
ous exchanges that students have 
with diverse people and diverse 
ideas, information, and experiences. 

Although each type of diversity 
can confer significant positive effects 
on educational outcomes, the three 
types are not mutually exclusive. 

For example, we are most frequently 
exposed to diverse information and 
ideas through interactions with 
diverse people; the impact of diver- 
sity-related initiatives on students is 
much greater on campuses charac- 
terized by structural diversity. 

Data indicate that diverse cam- 
puses positively impact: (1) individ- 
ual students, (2) higher education 
institutions, (3) the economy and 
private enterprise, and (4) society. 

Benefits of Diversify 
to Individual Students 

Research findings on diversity and 
individual outcomes indicate that 
students who participated in racial 
and cultural awareness workshops or 
who interacted with diverse peers: 

• showed measurable gains in their 
critical thinking skills; 

• reported greater openness to 
diversity and challenge; 

• exhibited reduced levels of ethno- 
centrism; and 

• made appropriate distinctions 
between poverty and ethnicity as 
developmental risk factors. 

Students who reported higher 
levels of contact with diverse ideas 
and information and diverse people 
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were more likely to show growth in 
their “active thinking processes,” 
which were represented by in- 
creases in measures of complex 
thinking and social/historical 
thinking. In addition, students who 
had greater exposure to diversity 
were more likely to show higher 
levels of intellectual engagement 
and motivation and to report higher 
postgraduate degree aspirations. 

Exposure to various types of 
diversity had different relative 
impact on students according to 
their racial/ethnic background. 
While white students were more 
likely to benefit from exposure to 



diverse ideas and information and 
exposure to diverse peers, African- 
American students were most likely 
to benefit from interactions with 
diverse peers. Moreover, African- 
American students experienced 
positive learning outcomes when 
they had close friends of their 
own race. 



Research also shows that 
greater interaction with diverse 
people and ideas decreased the dis- 
parity in perceptions of campus cli- 
mate frequently found between 
students of color and white stu- 
dents. This suggests that greater 
interaction with diversity in college 
helps students better understand 
and appreciate the perspectives of 
groups other than their own. 

A study of law students reiter- 
ated these findings: An overwhelm- 
ing majority of the students 
surveyed believe that their interac- 
tions with diverse people and ideas 
while in law school enhanced their 



own learning and thinking in funda- 
mental ways. Ninety percent of the 
students in the study believed that 
exposure to racial and ethnic diver- 
sity at their law school had a posi- 
tive impact on their educational 
experience. 

A recent study revealed that 
more than 90 percent of faculty par- 



ticipants (95.4 percent of women 
compared to 87.7 percent of men) in 
a national survey believe that a 
racially/ethnically diverse student 
body enhances the educational expe- 
rience of all students. This suggests 
that faculty members-those primari- 
ly responsible for what occurs in the 
classroom-believe that racial and 
ethnic diversity is important to high- 
er education institutions’ teaching 
and learning missions. 

Diversity also influences stu- 
dents’ material outcomes. For exam- 
ple, both black and white men who 
attended selective colleges with more 
diverse student bodies had increased 
earnings. African-American men 
who attended selective institutions 
had an average annual income twice 
that of African-American college 
graduates nationally. Moreover, 
African-American students who 
attended selective institutions were 
five times as likely as all African- 
American students nationwide to 
earn advanced degrees. 

Impact of Diversify 

on Higher Education Institutions 

and Their Missions 

Increased racial and ethnic diversity 
has a transformative effect on col- 
leges and universities. This is evi- 
denced by the ways in which 
scholarship in ethnic and women’s 
studies has changed the nature of 
what is studied, how it is studied, 
and how excellence is defined in 
particular disciplines. 

Several studies show that 
women and faculty of color are more 
likely than white men to engage in 
activities that enrich the three pri- 
mary missions of the university 
(teaching, research, and service). 
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• Research indicates that having a 
diverse faculty provides students 
with a greater opportunity to 
encounter readings and research 
that address the experiences of 
women and members of different 
racial/ethnic groups. 

• Faculty of color and women facul- 
ty expand the boundaries of current 
knowledge through the research 
they produce. They are much more 
likely than white male faculty to 
engage in research that extends 
knowledge of issues pertaining to 
race/ ethnicity and women/ gender 
in society. Faculty of color and 
women faculty engage in service- 
related activities more frequently 
than their white male colleagues. 

Institutional leaders who wish 
to utilize diversity to successfully 
transform their institutions in ways 
that make them more democratic 
and equitable and that enhance 
teaching and learning for all stu- 
dents must pay close attention to 
their campuses’ climates for racial 
and ethnic diversity. 

Benefits of Diversify 
to the Economy and 
the Private Sector 

The movement toward globalism 
has affected the human resource 
needs of corporations that want to 
remain competitive in a global 
economy. Four types of human 
resource needs must be met if com- 
panies are to compete in rapidly 
expanding global markets. Workers 
must possess: 

• Domain knowledge, which refers 
to knowledge in specific subject 
matter areas; 

• Cognitive, social, and personal 
skills: 
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Cognitive skills , including deci- 
sion making, problem solving, and 
learning how to learn; 

Social skills, including the 
ability to function effectively in 
work groups with others of diverse 
backgrounds; and 

Personal skills, including flexi- 
bility and adaptability, openness to 
new ideas and approaches, empathy 
regarding others’ perspectives, 
commitment to high-quality work, 
and innovation; 

• Prior experience and on-the-job 
training, which pertains to opportu- 
nities for students to apply their 
domain knowledge and personal 
skills in work settings while in col- 
lege; and 

• Crosscultural competence, identi- 
fied as the most critical human 
resource need because it “crosses 
over” the other categories. It 
involves some domain knowledge 
(in relation to other cultures), as 
well as social skills and personal 
traits that enhance cross-cultural 
communication and cooperation. 
This skill enables workers to func- 
tion effectively in an increasingly 
diverse marketplace. 

Business leaders assert that 
many students are not sufficiently 
exposed to other cultures to learn 
how to work effectively with individ- 
uals who are different from them- 
selves. They suggest that diverse 
colleges and universities provide an 
environment for learning that can 
help provide students with the criti- 
cal skills required in an economy- 
both domestic and global-that needs 
cross-culturally competent workers. 

Research suggests that diversity 
in the workplace is good for busi- 
ness because it increases the flexi- 
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bility and economic viability of com- 
panies in ways that enable them to 
maximize their earnings. Properly 
managing diversity in the workplace 
leads to lower employee turnover, 
greater work team productivity, and 
increased creativity and innovation. 
Data also show that organizations 
that capitalize on their diversity 
enjoy a competitive cost advantage. 

The most innovative companies 
deliberately establish heteroge- 
neous work teams, which have been 
found to be more creative than 
more homogeneous groups. 

Further research indicates that 
diverse groups are more likely to do 
a better job of problem solving than 
more homogeneous groups. Studies 
show that work teams with minority 
members are more likely than 
homogeneous groups to generate 
higher levels of critical analysis in 
problem solving. 

However, increased diversity 
can lead to lower levels of cohesive- 
ness. While cohesiveness has been 
shown to enhance morale and com- 
munication, there is no evidence 
that it enhances work performance. 
Diverse organizations also tend to 
communicate less effectively. As a 
result, members’ anxieties may rise, 
conflict may increase, and members 
may feel less comfortable in the 
group. Therefore, organizations 
must be purposeful and deliberate 
in their movement to diversify. 

Research indicates that affir- 
mative action programs have 
increased the representation of 
minority men and women in the 
workforce and have led to decreased 
job discrimination, decreased wage 
disparities, decreased occupational 
segregation, increased occupational 
aspirations for women and people 
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of color, and greater organizational 
productivity. 

Societal Benefits 

Higher education meets the democ- 
ratic, civic, and social needs of soci- 
ety by preparing students to 
function effectively as citizens of an 
increasingly diverse society and to 
address the basic needs of its most 
underserved members. 

Campus diversity influences 
how college graduates function as 
citizens. The extent to which stu- 
dents interact cross -racially influ- 
ences their acceptance of people 
from other cultures, their participa- 
tion in community service pro- 
grams, their growth in other areas 
of civic responsibility, and their lev- 
els of cultural awareness and accep- 
tance, as well as their commitment 
to the goal of improving racial 
understanding. 

Research also reveals that 
school desegregation helps dimin- 
ish racial stereotypes, lessen white 
adults’ fears of hostile reactions in 
interracial settings, promote more 
racially and ethnically integrated 
work environments, increase the 
likelihood that students will enroll in 
an integrated college or university, 
and increase African Americans’ col- 
lege persistence rates. 

Despite the benefits that are 
gleaned from school desegregation, 
segregation at the high school level 
is actually increasing. Thus, college 
maybe the first (and only) place 
where many students encounter and 
interact with persons of a different 
race or ethnicity. 

In recent years, institutions 
have become increasingly con- 
vinced of the need to diversify their 



student bodies. They have come to 
understand their obligation to edu- 
cate graduates who can work effec- 
tively in increasingly diverse 
environments and to develop an 
expanded pool of people of color 
and women who could assume lead- 
ership roles in their communities. 

As our society has become 
increasingly diverse, the need for 
leaders who represent diverse 
communities has increased dramati- 
cally. Studies of student involve- 
ment in community and civic 
service suggest that students of 
color who graduate from selective 
institutions are much more likely 
than their white peers to “give 
back” to society. 

African-American students who 
attend selective institutions are 
likely to be extensively involved in 
civic and community activities; they 
are more likely than white students 
to hold positions of leadership in 
multiple civic and community orga- 
nizations. Extensive research estab- 
lishes the societal value of racial 
and ethnic minority participation in 
the medical profession. Studies 
show that physicians of color are 
significantly more likely than their 
white counterparts to pursue med- 
ical specialties that address the 
needs of medically underserved 
people and to locate their practices 
in areas convenient to those popula- 
tions. For example, nearly one-third 
more minority than white doctors 
choose primary care specialties. 
Moreover, physicians of color are 
twice as likely as white physicians to 
practice in areas designated as 
health-manpower shortage areas. 
They also are more likely than white 
physicians to have Medicaid recipi- 
ents as patients. 
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The Role and Responsibility of 
Individual Campuses Regarding 
Diversify in Higher Education 

Individual campuses have a respon- 
sibility to provide evidence that doc- 
uments diversity as a principal 
component of their educational 
mission. It is important for colleges 
and universities to provide evidence 
that documents: (1) the educational 
need for diversity, (2) the educa- 
tional outcomes of diversity, and 
(3) the ways in which institutions 
use their diversity to enhance teach- 
ing and learning. 

An institution should provide 
clear answers to questions such as 
the following: 

• How does the institution define 
diversity? 

• How do the institution’s core edu- 
cational goals relate to its diversity 
objectives? 

• What are the educational benefits 
of diversity to the institution? 

• What evidence that these out- 
comes are being realized can the 
institution provide? 

• What evidence can the institution 
provide that demonstrates that it 
has enacted clear and consistent 
educational policies and practices 
that help ensure that the benefits of 
diversity are realized? 

By answering these questions, 
colleges and universities will be able 
to document the ways in which a 
diverse student body enhances the 
mission of the school and/or pro- 
gram in which it exists. □ 
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High School Completion 




his section exam- 
ines the most 
recent high school 
completion (HSC) 
rates for white, 
African-American, 
and Hispanic 18- to 24-year-olds 
nationwide, based on the U.S. 
Census Bureau’s 1997 Current 
Population Survey (CPS). These 
data include students who earned 
either a high school diploma or an 
equivalency such as the General 
Educational Development (GED) 
certificate. The U.S. Census Bureau 
does not report year-to-year HSC 
rates for Asian Americans or 
American Indians ages 18 to 24 
because the survey sample is too 
small to provide reliable estimates. 
The figures cited in this report are 
national aggregates. It also should 
be noted that high school comple- 
tion rates are lower for some groups 
in many urban and rural areas. 

The 1997 CPS data show that 
African Americans and Hispanics 
ages 18 to 24 continue to trail 
whites in terms of high school com- 
pletion (Figure 1). However, over 
the past 20 years, African Ameri- 
cans achieved a gain of more than 
7 percentage points, thereby reduc- 
ing the black/white gap during that 
period (Table 1). As noted in previ- 
ous reports, gains made before 



Figure 1 

High School Completion and College Participation Rates for 18- to 24-Year-Olds, 
by Race and Ethnicity: 1997 
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Characteristics of Students: October 1991 . Current Population Reports, P-20 Series, 1998. 



1990 account for all of the increases 
by African Americans. The 1997 
African-American HSC rate of 74.7 
percent is slightly less than the 
1996 rate and more than 2 percent- 
age points less than the 1990 rate. 

Although high school comple- 
tion rates for Hispanics have varied 
greatly during the past 20 years, the 
rate remains significantly less than 
those for whites and African Ameri- 
cans. In 1997, the Hispanic HSC rate 
trailed those for whites and African 
Americans by 20 and 12 percentage 
points, respectively. 



Overall, Hispanics ages 18 to 
24 improved their high school com- 
pletion rate by more than 7 percent- 
age points during the past two 
decades (Table 1). While year-to- 
year fluctuations in Hispanic HSC 
rates are common because of the 
small sample size, their 62 percent 
completion rate in 1997 represents 
an increase of 4.5 percentage points 
from the previous year. 

The high school completion 
rate for whites ages 18 to 24 
increased slightly in 1997, to 82.7 
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percent. This increase, combined 
with a slight one-year decline in 
completion by African Americans, 
resulted in the largest gap in HSC 
rates between the two groups since 
1993. In 1997, the gap in high school 
completion rates between white and 
African-American 18- to 24-year- 
olds was 8 percentage points. 

In 1997, women in all three 
groups posted higher HSC rates 
than men. Women’s high school 
completion rates have outstripped 
those of men for more than two 
decades (Table 2). The gender gap 
in high school completion contin- 
ues to be more pronounced among 
African Americans and Hispanics 
than among whites. The gender gap 
in 1997 was more than 6 percentage 
points for both African Americans 
and Hispanics, comparedwith 4 
percentage points for whites. 

African Americans 

• The 1997 CPS data show that 
74.7 percent of African Americans 



ages 18 to 24 completed high 
school, representing a slight decline 
from the previous year and a 2 per- 
centage point decline from 1990, 
when their HSC rate was 77 percent 
(Table 1). 

• The HSC rate for African- 
American men held steady from 
1996 to 1997 (Table 2). However, 
the 1997 rate of 71. 4 percent 
reflects a decrease of nearly 4 per- 
centage points from the 20-year 
high of 75.9 percent that was 
recorded in 1990. 

• The completion rate for African- 
American women declined 1 per- 
centage point, to 77.5 percent, in 
199 7-a rate similar to that posted 
in 1990 but below those posted dur- 
ing the mid-1980s (Table 2). 

• The gender gap in HSC rates nar- 
rowed slightly in 1997, primarily as a 
result of the decrease in completion 
by African-American women. The 
gap of 6 percentage points in 1997 is 
similar to that recorded in 1977. 



Hispanics 

• HSC rates for Hispanics have 
fluctuated greatly during the past 
20 years. Although their comple- 
tion rates remain far behind those 
of African Americans and whites, 
Hispanics posted a moderate 
increase in 1997, when their com- 
pletion rate was 62 percent-an 
increase of 4.5 percentage points 
from the previous year (Table 1). 

The 1997 HSC rate for Hispanics 
reflects an increase of nearly 8 per- 
centage points since 1990, though 
it is similar to the HSC rates 
attained in the mid-1980s, which 
hovered around 60 percent before 
decreasing in the late 1980s. 

• Although the 1997 HSC rate of 
58.9 percent was up more than 

4 percentage points from 1996, 
long-term trends indicate that HSC 
rates for Hispanic men continue to 
fluctuate (Table 2). Overall, 
Hispanic men have made progress 
since 1990. 

• The high school completion rate 
for Hispanic women increased by 

5 percentage points, to 65.7 per- 
cent, in 1997-theix highest comple- 
tion rate since 1985 (Table 2). 
Overall, Hispanic women have 
achieved a gain of more than 10 per- 
centage points since 1990. 

• Increases in both men’s and 
women’s HSC rates mean that the 
gender gap in 1997 held relatively 
steady at more than 6 percentage 
points (a slight increase from the 
previous year). ■ 
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College Participation and 
Educational Attainment 



C ollege participa- 
tion rates are 
important indi- 
cators of educa- 
tional progress 
by different racial 
and ethnic groups. Unlike enroll- 
ment figures, which examine col- 
lege attendance during a specific 
period of time, participation rates 
track both current enrollment and 
recent college attendance patterns 
of given age groups. College partici- 
pation data in this report are for the 
18- to 24-year-old and 14- to 24- 
year-old populations. 

Three types of college partici- 
pation rates are available through 
U.S. Census Bureau data: the per- 
centage of all 18- to 24-year-olds 
enrolled in college; the percentage 
of high school graduates ages 18 to 
24 enrolled in college; and the per- 
centage of high school graduates 
ages 14 to 24 who enrolled in col- 
lege and/ or have completed at least 
one year of postsecondary educa- 
tion. As in prior reports, this third 
category is referred to as the “ever- 
enrolled-in-college” rate. 

This section focuses primarily 
on the percentage of 18- to 24-year- 
old high school graduates enrolled 
in college and includes some discus- 
sion of the “ever-enrolled” rate. 

This report provides a general pro- 



file of the college-going rates of 
Hispanics, African Americans, and 
whites. As with high school comple- 
tion rates, reliable national Census 
data are not available for American 
Indians and Asian Americans. 

After decreasing during the 
1980s, the number of college-age 
youths remained relatively con- 
stant, at approximately 25 million, 
during the 1990s (Table 1). The ear- 
lier decreases were caused by a 
decrease in the number of white 18- 
to 24-year-olds. Since 1990, the 



number of white college-age youths 
has fluctuated slightly, hovering 
around 20 million. 

The number of African 
American college-age youths 
increased by nearly 8 percent 
between 1977 and 1997 and by 3.7 
percent since 1990. In contrast, the 
Hispanic college-age population 
more than doubled during the past 
20 years, including an increase of 
31 percent since 1990. 

As a greater percentage of 
young adults enrolled in college, 



Figure 2 

College Participation Rates of 18- to 24-Year-Olds, by High School Completion Status: 
1977, 1987, 1996, and 1997 
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Enrolled-in-College Participation Rates for 18- to 24-Year-Old High School Graduates, 
by Race and Ethnicity: 1977 to 1997 
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college participation rates among 
all high school graduates ages 18 to 
24 increased in 1997, reaching 
another new high: The 1997 rate of 

45.2 percent is an increase of nearly 
2 percentage points over that of the 
previous year (Figure 2). Overall, 
the college-going rate of high 
school graduates in this age group 
has increased by more than 6 per- 
centage points since 1990 and by 
nearly 13 percentage points during 
the past two decades. 

College participation rates are 
up for all racial and ethnic groups, 
with white youths making the 
largest gain. Since 1977, the college 
participation rate for whites has 
increased by more than 13 percent- 
age points (Figure 3). African 
Americans experienced a decline in 
their college-going rates during the 
1980s, a drop that has been more 
than offset by a nearly 10 percent- 
age point increase during the past 
ten years. A similar trend is evident 
among Hispanics, whose 1997 col- 
lege participation rate also is con- 
siderably higher than those posted 
during the late 1970s and 1980s. 

Between 1996 and 1997, 
African-American and Hispanic 
high school graduates ages 18 to 24 
recorded moderate gains in college 
participation, posting rates of 39.8 
percent and 36 percent, respective- 
ly. Outpacing their African- 
American and Hispanic peers, 

45.3 percent of all white high 
school graduates in this age group 
were enrolled in college in 1997. 

African Americans 

• Fueled by gains among women, 
African Americans improved their 
college -going rates considerably 



during the 1990s. Their 39.8 per- 
cent participation rate in 1997 
reflected an increase of nearly 
4 percentage points from the previ- 
ous year. After declining during the 
early to mid-1980s, African- 
American college participation 
rates have increased nearly 7 per- 
centage points since 1990. African 
Americans’ participation rate in 
1997 also was more than 8 percent- 
age points above that of two decades 
before. 

• Between 1996 and 1997, the col- 
lege participation rate of African- 
American male high school gradu- 
ates remained largely unchanged, at 
roughly 35 percent (Table 2). 

During the past decade, this rate has 
fluctuated almost annually, result- 
ing in little net gain since 1990. 

• African-American females regis- 
tered a large one-year gain in col- 
lege participation, from 36.4 



percent in 1996 to 43.6 percent in 
1997. The 1997 rate is the highest 
ever recorded by African-American 
women. However, readers should 
view the information cautiously 
because of frequent year-to-year 
fluctuations in statistical data. 

• In 1997, African Americans had 
the largest gender gap in college 
participation rates of the three 
major ethnic groups. The more 
than 8 percentage point gap 
between the rates for African- 
American women and men also 
reflected a significant change from 
1996, when the gap was only 1 per- 
centage point. 

• African Americans attained their 
highest “ever-enrolled-in-college” 
rate in 1997. CPS data show that 60 
percent of African Americans ages 
14 to 24 reported enrobing in post- 
secondary education at some point 
in their lives, a significant increase 
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from the 54.6 percent who so 
reported the previous year (Table 
1). The 1997 rate is above the previ- 
ous record high of 59.2 percent 
recorded in 1994 and reflects an 
increase of 12 percentage points 
since 1990. 

• The number of African-American 
male high school graduates ages 14 
to 24 who attended college at some 
point in their lives increased from 
53.7 percent in 1996 to 56.3 per- 
cent in 1997 (Table 2). 

• In 1997, 63 percent of African- 
American female high school grad- 
uates ages 14 to 24 reported attend- 
ing college at some point during 
their lives. The percentage of 
African-American women who have 
attended college for at least a year 
increased more than 15 points 
between 1990 and 1997. 



Hispanics 

• College participation rates for 
Hispanic high school graduates 
ages 18 to 24 increased by only 1 
percentage point, to 36 percent, in 
1997 (Table 1). However, since 
1990, Hispanics’ college-going rate 
has increased by nearly 8 percent- 
age points. 

• The college participation rate for 
Hispanic men increased by more 
than 2 percentage points from 1996 
to 1997 (30.2 percent and 32.5 per- 
cent, respectively), while the corre- 
sponding rate for Hispanic women 
remained virtually unchanged (39.6 
percent and 39.7 percent, respec- 
tively) (Table 2). 

• With their 1997 gain, Hispanic 
men narrowed the gender gap in 
college participation to 7 percent- 



age points, down from 9 percentage 
points the previous year. 

• Hispanics’ “ever-enrolled-in-col- 
lege” rate increased slightly from 

1996 to 1997, from 52.5 percent to 
54.3 percent (Table 1). The 1997 
rate also is nearly 10 percentage 
points above the rate recorded in 
1990. 

• Hispanic men and women experi- 
enced minor increases in their 
“ever-enrolled-in-college” rates in 

1997 (Table 2). The “ever-enrolled” 
rate for females was 59.6 percent in 
1997, a slight increase from the 
previous year and the same as that 
posted in 1995. The “ever-enrolled” 
rate for men was largely unchanged 
from the previous year (49.2 per- 
cent and 48.8 percent in 1997 and 
1996, respectively). 
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• A sizable gender gap in Hispanic 
men’s and women’s “ever-enrolled- 
in-college” rates persists. The 59.6 
percent rate for Hispanic women in 
1997 was more than 10 percentage 
points above the 49.2 percent rate 
for Hispanic men that year. 

EDUCATIONAL AmiMMEMT 
As in previous status reports, this 
section highlights the educational 
attainment of persons ages 25 and 
older- particularly members of the 
25- to 29-year-old population who 
attended high school and cohege 
during the preceding decade. The 
report uses data from the Census 
Bureau’s March 1997 Current 
Population Survey on Educational 
Attainment. 

Nationwide, the proportion of 
adults ages 25 to 29 who have com- 
pleted four or more years of high 
school has changed little during the 
past two decades (Table 3). In 1997, 
more than 87 percent of Americans 
in this age group had completed 
high school, an increase of less than 
2 percentage points over the 1988 
rate of 85.7 percent. While the per- 
centage of whites ages 25 to 29 who 
had completed four or more years of 
high school remained relatively 
unchanged during the 1990s, 
African Americans made major 
strides, thus narrowing the gap with 
whites in this category. In 1990, the 
percentage of African Americans 
ages 25 to 29 who had completed 
four or more years of high school 
trailed that of whites by nearly 5 
points. However, since 1995, the 
two groups have posted similar high 
school completion rates among 
young adults ages 25 to 29 years old. 



Figure 4 

High School Completion Rates for 25- to 29- Year-Olds and for Persons 25 Years 
and Over, by Race and Ethnicity: 1997 
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Source: US. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census . Educational Attainment in the United States. 
Current Population Reports, P-20 Series, 1998. 



At only 61.8 percent, the per- 
centage of Hispanic 25- to 29-year- 
olds with four or more years of high 
school trails those for whites and 
African Americans significantly 
(Figure 4). Despite gains during the 
1990s, Hispanics in 1997 trailed 
African Americans and whites by 
more than 20 percentage points. 

Among all Americans ages 25 
and older, 82.1 percent had com- 
pleted four or more years of high 
school as of 1997-a small increase 
from the previous year (Figure 4). 
The percentages of African 
Americans and Hispanics with four 
or more years of high school were 
up slightly for 1997, while the cor- 
responding percentage of whites 
remained constant. 

CPS data indicate that 27.8 per- 
cent of all young adults ages 25 to 
29 held a bachelor’s degree or high- 
er as of 1997 (Table 3). The percent- 



age of persons ages 25 to 29 who 
had at least a bachelor’s degree hov- 
ered around 23 percent during the 
early 1990s. During the past three 
years, the percentage has increased 
to 27.8 percent. 

African Americans and 
Hispanics trailed whites significant- 
ly in the percentage of adults ages 
25 to 29 with a bachelor’s or higher 
degree. Approximately 29 percent 
of whites in this age group held at 
least a baccalaureate degree in 
1997, compared with 14.4 percent 
of African Americans and only 11 
percent of Hispanics (Figure 5). 

Nearly 24 percent of all persons 
age 25 and older held a bachelor’s 
or higher degree in 1997-a figure 
virtually unchanged from the previ- 
ous year. Hispanics and whites in 
this age group registered minimal 
one-year gains in the percentage of 
persons who had a bachelor’s or 
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Figure 5 

College Completion Rates for 25- to 29- Year-Olds and for Persons 25 Years and Over, 
by Race and Ethnicity: 1997 
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Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Educational Attainment in the United States. 
Current Population Reports, P-20 Series, 1998. 



higher degree in 1997, while the 
rate for African Americans 
decreased slightly. 

African Americans 

• The percentage of African- 
American men ages 25 to 29 with 
four or more years of high school 
decreased from 87.2 percent in 
1996 to 85.2 percent 1997 (Table 3). 
Despite year-to-year fluctuations, 
however, the rate for African- 
American men has increased by near- 
ly 4 percentage points since 1990. 

• The percentage of African- 
American women ages 25 to 29 with 
four or more years of high school 
increased by nearly 3 percentage 
points from 1996 to 1997, to 87.1 
percent- an increase of more than 5 
percentage points since 1990. 

• In 1997, a higher percentage of 
African Americans ages 25 to 29 
had at least a bachelor’s degree than 



did a decade ago. The 1997 rate of 
14.4 percent reflects increases of 
3 percentage points over the past 
decade and 1 percentage point 
since 1990. 

• Despite overall progress during 
the preceding decade, African 
Americans in 1997 continued to 
trail whites in the percentage of 25- 
to 29-year-olds who had completed 
four or more years of college. The 
1997 African-American baccalaure- 
ate attainment rate of 14.4 percent 
was half that of whites, of whom 
28.9 percent held a bachelor’s or 
higher degree. 

• The proportion of African- 
American men ages 25 to 29 who 
had at least a bachelor’s degree 
decreased slightly in 1997, to 12.1 
percent, while the corresponding 
rate for women remained 
unchanged at 16.4 percent. The 
1997 rate for African-American 



men reflects a decrease of more 
than 5 percentage points over the 
preceding two years. 

• In 1997, approximately 75 per- 
cent of African Americans age 25 
and older had completed four or 
more years of high school, a slight 
improvement over the 1996 rate. 

• The increase in the percentage of 
African Americans ages 25 and 
older who had completed high 
school is attributable to progress 
made by African-American women, 
whose high school completion rate 
increased by nearly 2 percentage 
points from 1996 to 1997; the rate 
for African-American men 
decreased by nearly a percentage 
point. As a result, African-American 
women in 1997 posted a higher 
completion rate than African- 
American men, though they had 
posted nearly equal rates in 1996. 

• Among African Americans ages 
25 and older, the proportion com- 
pleting four-year degrees held rela- 
tively steady, at 13.6 percent in 
1996 and 13.3 percent in 1997. The 
baccalaureate attainment rate for 
women in this age group decreased 
slightly, while the rate for men was 
largely unchanged. 

Hispanics 

• The proportion of Hispanics ages 
25 to 29 who had completed four 
or more years of high school was 
61.8 percent in 1997. Hispanics 
continue to trail whites and African 
Americans significantly in this cate- 
gory. The 1997 high school comple- 
tion rate for Hispanics is similar to 
those posted during the late 1980s. 

• The percentage of 25- to 29-year- 
old Hispanic men with four or more 
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years of high school decreased in 
1997-the fourth decrease during 
the past five years. In 1997, fewer 
than 60 percent of Hispanic men in 
this age group had completed a 
high school education. 

• The percentage of 25- to 29-year- 
old Hispanic females with four or 
more years of high school increased 
by 2 percentage points from 1996 to 
1997, to 64.9 percent. The 1997 
rate reflects an overall increase 
since 1990 and is similar to rates 
posted in the early 1990s. 

• The proportion of Hispanics ages 
25 to 29 with a bachelor’s or higher 
degree increased slightly, from 10 
percent in 1996 to 11 percent in 
1997. Although the 1997 rate was 
the highest for Hispanics since 
1988, it is still dismally low. 



• Fewer than 10 percent of 
Hispanic men ages 25 to 29 had 
completed four or more years of col- 
lege in 1997 ; white men ages 25 to 
29 were nearly three times more 
likely than Hispanic men in this age 
group to hold a bachelor’s degree. 

• After a one-year reversal in 1996, 
Hispanic women ages 25 to 29 
again had a slightly higher baccalau- 
reate attainment rate than Hispanic 
men. The 10.1 percent baccalaure- 
ate attainment rate for Hispanic 
women in 1997 represented a small 
increase over the previous year. 

• Among Hispanics ages 25 and 
older, 54.7 percent had completed 
four or more years of high school in 
1997, a rate that trailed those of 
whites and African Americans by 
more than 20 percentage points. 
Despite the wide gap in the high 
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school completion rate of Hispanics 
25 years old and older and those of 
whites and African Americans in 
the same age group, the 1997 rate 
for Hispanics was up slightly from 
the previous year. 

• The proportion of Hispanic 
women ages 25 and older with a 
bachelor’s or higher degree 
increased from 8.3 percent to 
10.1 percent from 1996 to 1997. 

The baccalaureate attainment rate 
among Hispanic men also 
increased, but by a smaller margin 
than for Hispanic women. 

• In 1997, just over 10 percent of all 
Hispanics ages 25 and older held at 
least a bachelor’s degree, a rate that 
trailed those for whites and African 
Americans. Hispanic men remained 
slightly more likely than Hispanic 
women to complete college. □ 



College Enrollment 




ince the late 1980s, 
students of color 
have made varied 
but steady progress 
in college atten- 
dance (Figure 6). 
From 1988 to 1997, the overall 
enrollment of students of color in 
higher education increased 57.2 
percent, including an increase of 
16.1 percent during the past five 
years. From 1996 to 1997, students 
of color registered an enrollment 
increase of 3.7 percent (Table 4). 

Overall college enrollment fig- 
ures remained largely unchanged 
from 1996 to 1997, continuing a 
stagnation in higher education 
enrollments that has been ongoing 
throughout the 1990s. The main 
factor in this stagnation is a lack of 
enrollment increases among whites, 
a consequence of the smaller num- 
ber of white youths in the college- 
age population. Since 1993, the 
number of white students enrolled 
in college has decreased by 3.1 per- 
cent, while total college enrollment 
has increased by only 1.4 percent. 
This small increase includes a 1.8 
percent increase at four-year institu- 
tions and a 0.7 percent increase at 
two-year colleges. 

Though the gains were smaller 
than in recent years, both men and 




women of color recorded enroll- 
ment gains in higher education 
between 1996 and 1997 (Figure 7). 
College enrollment among minority 
women increased 4 percent from 
1996 to 1997, mirroring the gains 
of the previous two years but 
remaining below increases regis- 
tered between 1988 and 1994. A 



similar trend occurred among men 
of color, for whom a 3.2 percent 
increase from 1996 to 1997 was 
overshadowed by progress earlier in 
the decade (Table 5). 

Enrollment among students of 
color increased from 1996 to 1997 
at the undergraduate, graduate, and 
professional school levels (Table 6). 
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The largest gain-8.9 percent- 
occurred in professional schools. 
Students of color also posted enroll- 
ment increases of 5.6 percent and 
3.5 percent at the graduate and 
undergraduate levels, respectively. 

Students of color posted slight- 
ly larger one-year enrollment 
increases at independent institu- 
tions (5.4 percent) than at public 
colleges and universities (3.3 per- 
cent) (Table 5). Nevertheless, pub- 
lic colleges and universities 
continue to enroll the vast majority 
of students of color in higher educa- 
tion. Slightly more than four of 
every five minority students -8 0.7 
percent-attended public institu- 
tions in 1997, compared with 76.5 
percent of white students. 

African Americans 

• During the past five years, 
African-American enrollment in 
higher education has increased 
nearly 10 percent, to 1,551,000 stu- 
dents (Table 4). Although this 
progress is to be applauded, their 
gain is the smallest among the 
nation’s four major ethnic minority 
groups. In 1997, African Americans 
represented 10.7 percent of all col- 
lege students, up from 9.9 percent 
five years previously. 

• A 3 percent enrollment increase 
by African Americans from 1996 to 
1997 included gains of 3.2 percent 
for women and 2.8 percent for men 
(Figure 8). Again, these gains were 
the smallest among men and 
women within the four ethnic 
minority groups (Table 5). 

• Within professional schools, Afri- 
can Americans realized an impres- 
sive one-year enrollment increase of 



Figure 6 

Minority Enrollment in Higher Education, by Race and Ethnicity: 1988 to 1997 
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Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Enrollment in Higher 
Education. Washington, DC: 1999. 



Figure 7 

Changes in Minority Enrollments by Gender, Degree Level, 
and Type of Institution: 1996 to 1997 
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Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Enrollment in Higher 
Education. Washington, DC: 1999. 



10.1 percent from 1996 to 1997, 
reversing a previous enrollment 
decline in this category (Table 6) 



• Undergraduate enrollment of 
African Americans increased 2.9 
percent in 1997.vSince 1993, 
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Figure 8 

Changes in African-American Enrollments by Gender, Degree Level, 
and Type of Institution: 1996 to 1997 
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Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Enrollment in Higher 
Education. Washington, DC: 1999. 



Figure 9 

African-American Enrollment at Historically Black Colleges and Universities: 1987 to 1997 
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• African-American women 
achieved an 11.8 percent enroll- 
ment increase between 1993 and 
1997, including a one-year gain of 
just over 3 percent from 1996 to 
1997 (Table 5). 

• African-American enrollment at 
independent institutions increased 
by more than 5 percent from 1996 
to 1997, a gain similar to those of 
other ethnic minority groups. 
During the preceding five years, 
African-American enrollment at 
independent institutions increased 
by nearly 16 percent, compared to 
an 8.2 percent increase at public 
institutions. 

• Despite enrollment gains at inde- 
pendent colleges and universities, 
lower-cost public institutions enroll 
the vast majority of African- 
American students. Public institu- 
tions enrolled nearly 78 percent of 
African-American college students 
in 1997. 

• African-American enrollment at 
historically black colleges and uni- 
versities (HBCUs) decreased slight- 
ly for the second consecutive year 
(Table 7). The decrease of nearly 

1 percentage point was the third 
decrease in the preceding four 
years. From 1987 to 1997, however, 
African Americans experienced a 
23 percent increase in enrollment 
at HBCUs (Figure 9). 



Year • The percentage of African 

Source: National Association for Equal Opportunity Research Institute. Annual Fall Enrollment Surveys, Americans enrolling at HBCUs, 

compared with other types of insti- 
tutions, continues to decrease. In 
1997, HBCUs enrolled 14.4 percent 

African Americans have realized an rates of increase made by Hispanics, of all African Americans attending 
undergraduate enrollment increase Asian Americans, and American U.S. colleges and universities, down 

of 8.3 percent, less than half the Indians during the same period. from 15 percent in 1996 and 17 per- 
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Figure 10 

Changes in Hispanic Enrollments by Gender, Degree Level, 
and Type of Institution: 1996 to 1997 




Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Enrollment in Higher 
Education. Washington, DC: 1999. 
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Figure 11 

Changes in Asian-American Enrollments, by Gender, Degree Level, 
and Type of Institution: 1996 to 1997 
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Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Enrollment in Higher 
Education. Washington, DC: 1999. 



cent in 1988. Nevertheless, these 
institutions continue to play a vital 
role in the education of African 
Americans. 



• African-American men experi- 
enced a 2 percent enrollment 
decrease at HBCUs between 1996 
and 1997, while enrollment by 



women was virtually unchanged 
(Table 8). African-American men’s 
and women’s enrollment rates 
decreased slightly at public HBCUs 
(3.9 and 1.4 percent, respectively), 
whereas their combined enrollment 
increased 2.5 percent at indepen- 
dent HBCUs. 

Hispanics 

• Total enrollment among 
Hispanics in higher education 
increased 79.2 percent from 1988 to 
1997 (Table 4). This increase, the 
highest among the four major ethnic 
groups, mirrors the increase in the 
U.S. population of Hispanic college- 
age youths, who have more than 
doubled in number since 1977. In 
1997, 1.2 million Hispanic Ameri- 
cans were enrolled in college, up 
from 680,000 nine years previously. 

• From 1996 to 1997, Hispanic col- 
lege students again had the highest 
enrollment increase of all racial and 
ethnic groups-4.5 percent. Overall, 
Hispanics achieved a 23.2 percent 
increase in college enrollment dur- 
ing the previous five years. 

• Hispanics registered one-year 
enrollment increases of 4.7 percent 
and 4.2 percent at two- and four- 
year institutions, respectively 
(Figure 10). Since 1993, Hispanic 
enrollments at both two- and four- 
year institutions have increased 
more than 20 percent. 

• Hispanic women continue to out- 
pace Hispanic men in enrollment 
growth (Table 5). However, both 
groups have registered sizable 
increases during the most recent 
five years for which data are avail- 
able. Since 1993, Hispanic women’s 
college enrollment has increased by 
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26.5 percent, and Hispanic men’s 
by 19.2 percent. 

• In 1997, Hispanic students expe- 
rienced a larger percentage increase 
at independent colleges and univer- 
sities than at public institutions. 
However, in 1997, nearly 85 percent 
of Hispanic students attended 
lower-cost public institutions. 

• The number of Hispanic graduate 
students increased 8.1 percent 
between 1996 and 1997, compared 
with a 4.3 increase in the number of 
Hispanic undergraduates (Table 6). 
Hispanics’ enrollment increases at 
both levels were the highest among 
all racial and ethnic groups. A 

6 percent increase in professional 
school enrollments between 1996 
and 1997 contributed to Hispanics’ 
overall enrollment gains in higher 
education. 

Asian Americans 

• Asian-American enrollment in 
higher education increased 73 per- 
cent from 1988 to 1997, bringing 
the number of Asian Americans 
enrolled in college to 859,000 in 
1997 (Table 4). 

• In 1997, the 4.2 percent enroll- 
ment increase for Asian Americans 
at two-year institutions was slightly 
higher than the 3.5 percent 
increase at four-year colleges and 
universities (Figure 11). 
Nevertheless, the majority of Asian- 
American students-60.4 percent- 
attended four-year colleges. This 
trend has remained fairly constant 
for ten years. 

• For the fourth consecutive year, 
Asian-American women had slightly 
greater representation in higher 



education than Asian-American 
men (Table 5). In 1997, 51.3 per- 
cent of all Asian-American college 
students were women. During the 
preceding five years, Asian- 
American women achieved a 22.2 
percent enrollment increase, com- 
pared to a 15 percent increase by 
Asian-American men. 

• Enrollment of Asian-American 
students at independent institutions 



increased nearly 30 percent from 
1993 to 1997, including an increase 
of 5 percent from 1996 to 1997. 
However, like members of other 
ethnic groups, the vast majority of 
Asian-American students- 79. 2 
percent-attend public institutions. 

• From 1996 to 1997, Asian 
Americans registered a 9 percent 
enrollment increase at professional 
schools, more than double the 4.4 
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Figure 12 

Changes in American Indian Enrollments, by Gender, Degree Level, 
and Type of Institution: 1996 to 1997 




Percent Change 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Enrollment in Higher 
Education. Washington, DC: 1999. 



percent and 3.6 percent increases 
they attained at the graduate and 
undergraduate levels (Table 6). 

American Indians 

• American Indians experienced a 
54 percent increase in college 
enrollment during the past decade, 
including a gain of 3.6 percent from 
1996 to 1997, which brought the 
total enrollment of American 
Indians in higher education to 
142,000 (barely 1 percent of all col- 
lege students) (Table 4). 



• In 1997, for the first time, slightly 
more American Indians were 
enrolled at four-year than at two- 
year institutions. American Indian 
enrollment at four-year institutions 
increased 6.2 percent from 1996 to 
1997, compared with a 1 percent 
enrollment increase at two-year 
institutions (Figure 12). 

• American Indian women and men 
posted enrollment increases of 3.8 
percent and 3.3 percent, respective- 
ly, from 1996 to 1997 (Table 5). 
During the previous five-year peri- 



od, enrollment of American Indian 
women increased 18.3 percent, 
slightly more than the 15.3 percent 
increase by American Indian men. 

• American Indian enrollments at 
public institutions from 1996 to 
1997 increased 4.1 percent, while 
their enrollment at independent 
institutions was unchanged. In 
1997, more than 87 percent of 
American Indians enrolled in high- 
er education attended public col- 
leges and universities. 

• The 13.1 percent enrollment 
increase among American Indians 
at the professional-school level was 
the highest among the four major 
ethnic groups in 1997 (Table 6). 

• From 1996 to 1997, enrollments 
of American Indians increased 5.4 
percent at graduate schools and 3.4 
percent at undergraduate institu- 
tions. From 1993 to 1997, graduate 
enrollment among American Indian 
students increased 28.3 percent, 
nearly double the 16.1 percent 
increase at the undergraduate level. 
However, with only 9,000 American 
Indians enrolled in graduate educa- 
tion and only 2,000 enrolled in 
professional schools, their repre- 
sentation at these levels remains 
extremely low. m 
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College Graduation Rates 




his section ana- 
lyzes six-year col- 
lege graduation 
rates for African- 
American, 
Hispanic, Asian- 
American, American Indian, and 
white students who were freshmen 
in 1991-92 as reported in 1997. 
These data are collected and ana- 
lyzed by the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association (NCAA). 
Colleges and universities gather 
information to enable the NCAA 
to compare their students’ and 
student/athletes’ graduation rates. 
These data are analyzed by NCAA 
divisional status, race, and gender, 
as well as by public and independent 
institutional status. As in prior 
years, the data analyzed in this 
report focus on students enrolled 
at Division I institutions. 

Nationwide, students at 
Division I institutions in 1997 
posted a six-year graduation rate of 
56 percent, a rate unchanged from 
the previous year (Table 9). With 65 
percent of Asian- Am eric an students 
completing college, this group had 
the highest graduation rate of all 
racial and ethnic groups (Figure 
13). White students followed Asian 
Americans with a graduation rate-of 
58 percent, while the rates for 



Hispanics, African Americans, and 
American Indians trailed both of 
those groups’. From 1996 to 1997, 
African Americans registered a 
small increase in their college com- 
pletion rate, while that for 
Hispanics remained unchanged. 
American Indians experienced a 
slight decrease in their college grad- 
uation rate for the year (Figure 14). 

African Americans 

• The six-year graduation rate for 
African Americans at Division I 
institutions increased from 38 per- 



cent in 1996 to 40 percent in 1997 
(Table 9). As a result, African Ameri- 
cans resumed an upward trend evi- 
dent from 1992 through 1995. 
Between 1992 and 1997, with a total 
increase of 6 percentage points, 
African Americans experienced the 
greatest progress of all racial and 
ethnic groups in terms of increasing 
their college graduation rate. 

• In 1997, African-American 
women at NCAA Division I institu- 
tions continued to post higher col- 
lege graduation rates than African- 



Figure 13 

NCAA Division I Six-Year Graduation Rates, by Race and Ethnicity: 1997 
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Source: National Collegiate Athletic Association. Division I Graduation Rates Report, 1998. 
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Figure 14 

Changes in NCAA Division I Six-Year Graduation Rates: 1996 to 1997 
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American men. The graduation rate 
for African-American women was 
45 percent in 1997, compared to 34 
percent for African-American men. 
The gap in the college completion 
rates of African-American men and 
women is the largest among all 
racial and ethnic groups. 

• The graduation rate for African- 
American women increased by 9 
percentage points from 1992 to 
1997, the largest gain by women 
among all groups. The graduation 
rate for African-American men 
increased by 4 percentage points 
during the same period. This 
increase was the largest among 
minority men. 

• Following national trends for all 
students, African Americans con- 
tinued to post higher graduation 
rates at independent institutions 
than at public institutions. In 1997, 
52 percent of African Americans at 



Division I independent institutions 
graduated within the NCAA’s six- 
year time frame, compared with 
only 38 percent of those attending 
public colleges and universities. 

• Despite gains during the most 
recent two-year period for which 
data are available, African 
Americans at independent colleges 
still had the lowest graduation rate 
among all racial and ethnic groups 
in 1997. 

Hispanics 

• The college completion rate for 
Hispanics at Division I colleges and 
universities remained unchanged 
from 1996 to 1997, at 45 percent. 
Since the early 1990s, Hispanics 
have experienced little change in 
their college graduation rate. 

• The graduation rate for Hispanic 
men increased slightly in 1997, 
while that for Hispanic women 




decreased slightly. Hispanic women 
posted a 47 percent graduation rate 
in 1997, a decrease of 1 percentage 
point from the previous year, while 
Hispanic men registered a 1 per- 
centage point gain, to 43 percent. 

• Like other students, Hispanics 
continue to show significantly high- 
er graduation rates at independent 
than at public institutions. The 
graduation rate for Hispanics at 
independent institutions was 

64 percent in 1997, while that at 
public colleges and universities was 
40 percent; this 24 percentage 
point difference was the largest 
among all groups in 1997. 

Asian Americans 

• In 1997, Asian Americans had 
the highest graduation rate among 
all racial and ethnic groups at Divi- 
sion I colleges and universities: 

65 percent. The 1997 figure amount- 
ed to an increase of 1 percentage 
point from the previous year. 

• Asian-American women had the 
highest six-year graduation rate of 
any group: 68 percent of all Asian- 
American women who entered a 
four-year institution completed 
college within six years. Asian- 
American women’s 1997 gradua- 
tion rate was 2 percentage points 
higher than their 1996 rate. 

• Likewise, Asian-American men’s 
62 percent graduation rate at 
Division I institutions was the high- 
est among men in all racial/ethnic 
groups surveyed. 

• In 1997, Asian Americans’ gradu- 
ation rates were 78 percent at inde- 
pendent institutions and 61 percent 
at public colleges and universities. 
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American Indians 

• In 1997, American Indians again 
had the lowest graduation rate 
among all groups at Division I col- 
leges and universities. Their 1997 
graduation rate of 36 percent is 
identical to that reported in 1993. 

• The graduation rate for American 
Indian women increased slightly, to 
38 percent, in 1997. This reflects an 
increase of 6 percentage points 
since 1992. 

• In 1997, American Indian men 
experienced the second consecutive 
decrease in their Division I gradua- 
tion rates. The 32 percent rate for 
1997 reflected a decrease of 3 per- 
centage points from the rate posted 
the previous year and of 5 percentage 
points from the rate posted in 1995. 

• Between 1996 and 1997, Ameri- 
can Indian graduation rates at public 
and independent colleges and uni- 
versities were unchanged. American 
Indians posted a 54 percent gradua- 
tion rate at independent institutions 
and a 33 percent graduation rate at 
public colleges and universities for 
both years. @ 
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Degrees Conferred 



Figure 15 

Changes in Numbers of Degrees Awarded to Minority and White Students, 
by Type of Degree: 1 996 to 1 997 
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S ince the late 1980s, 
students of color 
have earned in- 
creasing numbers of 
degrees. Although 
the rate of growth 
has varied considerably among the 
four major ethnic minority groups, 
they have made gains as a group at 
every degree level. Since 1987, 
minority students have outpaced 
white students in their rate of 
increase at all degree levels. As a 
result, the proportion of bachelor’s 
degrees awarded to students of color 
increased from 12.1 percent in 1987 
to 19.8 percent in 1997, while the 
percentage of first-professional 
degrees awarded to minorities 
increased from 11.2 percent to 21 
percent during the same period. 
Nevertheless, compared with their 
enrollments, students of color 
remain underrepresented at every 
degree level. 

This year’s report provides 
updated information based on new 
data from the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) and 
other sources. This report includes 
NCES data on associate, bachelor’s, 
master’s, and first-professional 
degrees. Data on doctoral degrees 
are provided through the National 
Research Council’s (NRC) Survey 
on Earned Doctorates. 



As a group, students of color 
made progress in all degree cate- 
gories from 1996 to 1997, led by an 
8.6 percent increase at the associate 
degree level (Figure 15). Students 
of color also experienced combined 
increases of 4.8 percent in the num- 
ber of bachelor’s degrees earned, 

6.4 percent in the number of mas- 
ter’s degrees earned, and 5 percent 
in the number of first-professional 
degrees earned. During this one- 
year period, the rate of degree 
growth among students of color far 



exceeded that of white students at 
all degree levels. Whites achieved 
slight increases in the number of 
master’s and first-professional 
degrees earned in 1997, while they 
earned slightly fewer bachelor’s 
degrees; the number of associate 
degrees awarded to whites was vir- 
tually unchanged. 

Both men and women of color 
recorded moderate gains in all 
degree categories between 1996 
and 1997. Led by increases of 9.5 
percent at the master’s degree level 
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Figure 16 

Minority Share of Enrollments and Degrees Conferred, by Degree Level: 1997 
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Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics. 
Washington, DC: 1999, and Enrollment in Higher Education: Fall 1987 through Fall 1997. 



Figure 17 

Degrees Awarded to African Americans, by Type of Degree: 1987 to 1997 
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Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics. 
Washington, DC: 1999. 



and 9 percent at the associate 
degree level, women of color posted 
larger gains than men of color at 
each degree level. 

Students of color realized gains 
in the share of degrees conferred to 
them in 1997. Minorities earned 
19.8 percent of all bachelor’s 
degrees in 1997, up just under 1 
percentage point from 1996 and 
more than 4 percentage points 
since 1993 (Table 11). Yet students 
of color accounted for 24 percent of 
all four-year undergraduates in 
1997 (Figure 16). 

Similar trends were evident at 
all other degree levels. For exam- 
ple, students of color earned 21 per- 
cent of all first-professional degrees 
in 1997, continuing a steady 
increase from 16.8 percent in 1993 
and 11.2 percent in 1987 (Table 13). 
Minorities represented 23.4 per- 
cent of all first-professional stu- 
dents enrolled in 1997 (Figure 16). 

At the master’s level, students 
of color also have achieved propor- 
tional gains throughout the 1990s. 
They earned 15.4 percent of all 
master’s degrees awarded in 1997, 
up from 12.4 percent in 1993 and 
10.6 percent in 1987 (Table 12). 
Minorities accounted for 17.1 per- 
cent of graduate enrollment in 1997 
(Figure 16). 

At the associate degree level, 
students of color accounted for 22.8 
percent of all graduates in 1997, the 
third consecutive year they have rep- 
resented more than 20 percent of all 
degree recipients. The 22.8 percent 
rate in 1997 was up more than 1 per- 
centage point from 1996, more than 
4 percentage points from 1993, and 
nearly 7 percentage points from 
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1987. But compared to their share of 
two-year college enrollments (31.3 
percent in 1997), students of color 
remain underrepresented in degree 
awards (Figure 16). 

African Americans 

• African Americans experienced 
small to moderate growth in all 
degree categories for 1997, ranging 
from a 3.2 percent increase at the 
bachelor’s degree level to a 10.2 
percent increase at the master’s 
degree level (Tables 11 and 12). 

• The 3.2 percent increase at the 
bachelor’s level in 1997 was the 
smallest increase among the four 
ethnic minority groups, a trend that 
has been evident throughout the 
1990s (Table 11). 

• African-American women posted 
larger one-year increases than 
African-American men in all major 
degree categories in 1997. The 
gains by African-American women 
ranged from a low of 3.8 percent at 
the bachelor’s degree level to a high 
of 11.5 percent at the master’s level 
(Tables 11 and 12). Gains by African- 
American men ranged from a 2 per- 
cent increase in the number of 
bachelor’s degrees earned to a 6.4 
percent increase in the number of 
associate degrees earned. 

• After decreasing in the early to 
mid-1980s, the number of African 
Americans earning bachelor’s 
degrees has increased steadily since 
1987 (Figure 17). The 66.3 percent 
increase in the number of bache- 
lor’s degrees earned by African 
Americans from 1987 to 1997 is a 
considerably greater gain than their 
undergraduate enrollment increase 



of 34.6 percent during approxi- 
mately the same period. Despite 
this progress, however, African 
Americans received only 8.1 percent 
of all bachelor’s degrees awarded in 
1997, though they represented more 
than 11.2 percent of all undergradu- 
ate students (Tables 11 and 6). 

• African Americans at historically 
black colleges and universities 
(HBCUs) experienced some gains 
and some losses in degree cate- 
gories from 1996 to 1997 (Table 
14). Gains included a 10.5 percent 
increase in the number of master’s 
degrees earned and a 5.2 percent 
increase in the number of first- 
professional degrees earned. 

African Americans showed the 
greatest decrease in the number of 
baccalaureate degrees earned- 7. 6 
percent-compared with virtual 
stagnation at the associate level. 
Nationwide, HBCUs awarded 27.3 
percent of all bachelor’s degrees, 



15.6 percent of all master’s 
degrees, and 17 percent of all first- 
professional degrees earned by 
African Americans in 1997. 

Hispanics 

• Continuing their upward trend 
(Figure 18), Hispanics recorded 
gains in all degree categories in 
1997, ranging from a low of 2.2 per- 
cent in the number of first-profes- 
sional degrees earned to a high of 

11.7 percent in the number of asso- 
ciate degrees earned. 

• The 6.3 percent increase in the 
number of bachelor’s degrees 
earned by Hispanics in 1997 was 
comparable to the increase experi- 
enced by American Indians; it out- 
stripped the rates of increase of 
other racial and ethnic groups 
(Table 11). During the past ten 
years, the number of Hispanics 
earning bachelor’s degrees has 
more than doubled. 
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• An 11.7 percent increase in the 
number of associate degrees earned 
by Hispanics in 1997 was the largest 
one-year increase at this level 
among all racial and ethnic groups 
(Table 10). Both Hispanic men and 
women contributed to the increase. 

• Except at the associate degree 
level, Hispanic women achieved 
larger gains than Hispanic men in 
all levels of degree awards in 1997. 
The women’s gains ranged from a 
low of 4.8 percent at the first- 
professional level to a high of 11.6 
percent at the associate degree level. 

• Hispanic men also experienced 
their greatest gain at the associate 
degree level, where they recorded a 
12 percent increase-the largest 
one-year increase of all groups at all 
levels. From 1996 to 1997, Hispanic 
men recorded increases of 4.1 per- 
cent in the number of bachelor’s 
degrees earned and 4.8 percent in 
the number of master’s degrees 
earned, while they experienced vir- 
tually no change in the number of 
first-professional degrees earned. 

• Despite progress in the number 
of degrees earned, Hispanics 
remain underrepresented compared 
to their college enrollments. They 
earned 7.6 percent of associate 
degrees, 5.3 percent of bachelor’s 
degrees, 3.7 percent of master’s 
degrees, and 4.6 percent of first- 
professional degrees in 1997 but 
represented 9 percent of undergrad- 
uate students, 4.5 percent of gradu- 
ate students, and 4.7 percent of 
professional students that same year. 



Figure 18 

Degrees Awarded to Hispanic Americans, by Type of Degree: 1987 to 1997 
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Source: U.S. Departnientof Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics. 
Washington, DC: 1999. 



Figure 19 

Degrees Awarded to Asian Americans, by Type of Degree: 1987 to 1997 
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Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics. 
Washington, DC: 1999. 
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• From 1996 to 1997, Hispanic stu- 
dents attending Hispanic-serving 
institutions (HSIs) -colleges and uni- 
versities with undergraduate enroll- 
ments that are at least 25 percent 
Hispanic-achieved degree gains at 
the associate and bachelor’s levels 
but recorded losses at the master’s 
and first-professional levels (Table 
15). The number of Hispanics 
earning degrees at HSIs increased 
13.1 percent at the associate degree 
level and 1 percent at the bachelor’s 
degree level and decreased 4.2 per- 
cent at the master’s degree level and 
38.5 percent at the first-professional 
degree level in 1997. 



Figure 20 

Degrees Awarded to American Indians, by Type of Degree: 1987 to 1997 
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• Overall, HSIs awarded 45.9 per- 
cent of all associate degrees earned 
by Hispanics in 1997, 22.9 percent 
of their bachelor’s degrees, and 
19.5 percent of their master’s 
degrees. However, HSIs awarded 
only 4.4 percent of the first- 
professional degrees Hispanics 
earned that year. 

Asian Americans 

• The number of Asian Americans 
who received bachelor’s degrees 
more than doubled from 1987 to 
1997 (Figure 19). 

• Asian Americans achieved growth 
in all degree categories from 1996 
to 1997, ranging from a 1.7 percent 
increase in the number of master’s 
degrees earned to a 7.5 percent 
increase in the number of associate 
degrees earned (Tables 10 and 12). 
At the bachelor’s and first- 
professional levels, Asian Ameri- 
cans recorded 5.6 percent and 6.3 
percent increases, respectively 
(Tables 11 and 13). 



• In 1997, Asian- American women 
recorded more progress than Asian- 
American men in the number of 
degrees they received in all cate- 
gories except first-professional 
degrees. Asian-American women 
earned 9.2 percent more master’s 
degrees while Asian-American men 
earned 5.3 percent fewer (Table 
12). Similarly, Asian-American 
women earned 9.1 percent more 
associate degrees, more than the 
5.5 percent increase in the number 
earned by Asian-American men 
(Table 10). However, Asian- 
American men slightly outgained 
their female counterparts in the 
number of first-professional 
degrees earned: 7.5 percent more 
for Asian-American men compared 
with 5 percent more for Asian- 
American women (Table 13). 



• The number of Asian-American 
women earning associate and bache- 
lor’s degrees has more than doubled 
since 1987 (Tables 10 and 11), the 
number earning master’s degrees 
has nearly tripled (Table 12), 

and the number receiving first- 
professional degrees has nearly 
quadrupled (Table 13). This 
tremendous growth in the number 
of degrees being earned by Asian- 
American women reverses a trend 
during the early 1980s when Asian- 
American men outpaced Asian- 
American women in their degree 
acquisition. 

• In 1997, Asian Americans 
accounted for 11 percent of profes- 
sional students and earned 9 per- 
cent of all first-professional 
degrees. They accounted for 6 per- 
cent of undergraduate students and 
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earned 5.8 percent of the bache- 
lor’s degrees and 4.4 percent of the 
associate degrees awarded. At the 
graduate level, Asian Americans 
represented 4.7 percent of all stu- 
dents and earned approximately 
the same proportion of master’s 
degrees. 

American Indians 

• Despite progress at every degree 
level from 1987 to 1997 (Figure 
20), American Indians continued to 
earn 1 percent or less of degrees 
conferred at all major levels. 

• Although American Indians 
earned only a tiny fraction of the 
first-professional degrees awarded 
nationwide in 1997 (511 degrees), 
they experienced the largest 
increase ( 10.4 percent) over the 
previous year of all racial and ethnic 
groups at this level (Table 13). 

• In 1997, American Indians earned 
6.7 percent more associate degrees 
than in 1996, 6.3 percent more 
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bachelor’s degrees, and 8.2 percent 
more master’s degrees (Tables 10, 
11, and 12). These gains resulted 
from uneven progress by American 
Indian women and men at each of 
the different degree levels. 

• From 1996 to 1997, American 
Indian women posted larger rates of 
increase than American Indian men 



at the associate, bachelor’s, and 
master’s degree levels; American 
Indian men made larger gains than 
American Indian women in the 
number of first-professional 
degrees earned. 

• Although the actual numbers 
remain small, American Indian 
women earned 11.3 percent more 
master’s degrees in 1997 than in 
1996, compared with 3.6 percent 
more earned by American Indian 
men (Table 12). Similarly, with 8.2 
percent more bachelor’s degrees 
awarded to American Indian women 
compared to 3.2 percent more 
awarded to American Indian men, 
women led their male counterparts 
in the rate of increase at the bache- 
lor’s degree level (Table 11). How- 
ever, American Indian men earned 
12.9 percent more first-professional 
degrees in 1997 than in 1996, while 
American Indian women earned only 
7.2 percent more (Table 13). □ 
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s a group, stu- 
dents of color 
made progress 
from 1996 to 
1997 in all six 
major fields of 
study at the bachelor’s degree level 
and mixed progress at the master’s 
degree level. At the bachelor’s 
level, the largest percentage gain- 
7.8 percent-occurred in the num- 
ber of life sciences degrees earned, 
followed by a 7. 7 percent increase in 
the number of health professions 
degrees earned (Table 16). Students 
of color also realized moderate 
gains in the number of bachelor’s 
degrees earned in education and 
social sciences from 1996 to 1997. 

Minority students earned only 
slightly more (1.7 percent) business 
degrees at the bachelor’s degree 
level, which reflects slowing degree 
attainment for students of color in 
this field, where they posted rapid 
degree gains in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s. The 0.7 percent 
increase in the number of engineer- 
ing degrees earned was the smallest 
gain by students of color at the 
bachelor’s level. 

At the master’s level, students 
of color experienced the largest 
increase (9.8 percent) in the num- 
ber of degrees earned in education 
(Table 17). But students of color 



earned fewer master’s degrees in 
engineering (-8.4 percent), while 
they experienced no increase in the 
number of health professions 
degrees earned at this level. 
However, from 1987 to 1997, the 
number of minority men earning 
degrees in health professions more 
than tripled at the master’s level 
and nearly doubled at the baccalau- 
reate level. 



The 8.4 percent decrease in the 
number of engineering degrees 
earned was the only decline experi- 
enced by students of color at the 
master’s level. Both minority men 
and women experienced declines in 
the number of engineering master’s 
degrees earned from 1996 to 1997 
(9.3 percent and 5.5 percent, 
respectively). These trends reflect a 
continued slowing in the number of 
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engineering degrees being earned 
by students of color. 

African Americans 

• Despite increases from 1996 to 
1997 in other categories, African 
Americans earned 0.9 percent fewer 
bachelor’s degrees in business, the 
field in which African Americans 
have received the largest number of 
degrees since the early 1980s (Table 
16). The main reason for this stag- 
nation was a 1.5 percent decrease in 
the number of degrees awarded to 
African-American women. In addi- 
tion, African-American men earned 
no more business degrees in 1997 
than they had in 1996. Overall, the 
total number of bachelor’s degrees 
awarded in business decreased 
slightly (-0.2 percent) from 1996 to 
1997, reflecting a continued trend 
in this field; since 1987, the total 
number of bachelor’s degrees 
awarded in business has decreased 
by 6 percent. 

• Social sciences, the second most 
popular field of study for African 
Americans at the bachelor’s level, 
showed a 2.9 percent increase in the 
number of degrees awarded from 
1996 to 1997. African Americans 
made larger percentage gains in 
education, health professions, life 
sciences, and engineering. African 
Americans made varied progress in 
degree awards in all four of these 
fields during the most recent ten 
years for which data are available. 

• At the bachelor’s level, African 
Americans earned 8.6 percent more 
life sciences degrees in 1997 than in 
1996, the largest percentage gain in 
this field among all racial and eth- 



nic groups. African-American 
women accounted for the largest 
percentage increase- 10 percent- 
compared with African-American 
men, who earned 5.8 percent more 
life sciences degrees that year. 

• African-American women also 
made greater progress than Aifican- 
American men in the number of 
education, social sciences, and 
health professions degrees earned 
at the bachelor’s level. However, 
African-American men had larger 
increases in engineering-4 percent 
more degrees earned by men versus 
0.8 percent more earned by women. 

• Led by a 12.5 percent increase in 
the number of education degrees 
earned, the number of master’s 
degrees earned by African Ameri- 
cans increased from 1996 to 1997 in 
every major field (Table 17). Because 
of a 0.6 percent decrease in the 
number of engineering master’s 
degrees earned by African-American 
men, African Americans as a group 
experienced the least progress in 
degrees earned at the master’s level 
in engineering ( 1.8 percent more in 
1997 than in 1996). 

• In 1997, African Americans 
recorded increases in the number of 
master’s degrees earned of 10.5 
percent in business, 7.7 percent in 
public affairs, 6.8 percent in the 
health professions, 4.7 percent in 
the social sciences, and 1.8 percent 
in engineering. 

• African-American women earned 
14 percent more education degrees 
and 13 percent more business 
degrees at the master’s level in 
1997, compared with 7.8 percent 
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more education degrees and 7.6 
percent more business degrees 
earned by African-American men at 
this level. 

Hispanics 

• Hispanics achieved gains in five of 
the six major fields at both the bach- 
elor’s and master’s degree levels 
from 1996 to 1997. The largest gains 
were a 9.6 percent increase in the 
number of education degrees and an 
8.5 percent increase in the number 
of life sciences degrees at the bache- 
lor’s level (Table 16). With small 
decreases of 2 percent in the num- 
ber of bachelor’s degrees earned and 
0.9 percent in the number of mas- 
ter’s degrees earned, Hispanics lost 
ground in the number of engineer- 
ing degrees earned at both levels. 

• At the bachelor’s level, Hispanic 
men showed progress from 1996 to 
1997 in all major degree fields 
except engineering (Table 16). 
Hispanic men showed the greatest 
progress in the number of educa- 
tion degrees they received: they 
outgained Hispanic women, earn- 
ing 11.9 percent more degrees than 
in 1996, compared with an 8.9 per- 
cent increase by Hispanic women. 
Hispanic men also made moderate 
to small gains in the health profes- 
sions (6.5 percent more degrees 
earned), social sciences (2.7 per- 
cent more degrees earned), and 
business and life sciences (2.4 per- 
cent more degrees earned). 

Business continues to be the most 
popular field among Hispanics at 
the bachelor’s level. 
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• Education remains the most pop- 
ular master’s field of choice for 
Hispanics (Table 17). Overall, 
Hispanics earned 6 percent more 
master’s degrees in education in 
1997 than they had in 1996. 
Hispanic women earned 8.2 percent 
more and Hispanic men earned 5.3 
percent more. 



• Compared to other racial and eth- 
nic groups, Hispanic women expe- 
rienced the largest increase- 13.4 
percent-in the number of business 
degrees earned at the master’s 
level. In 1997, Hispanic men 
showed their largest gain (11.4 per- 
cent more degrees earned) in the 
social sciences. 

• In 1997, Hispanic women earned 
5.3 percent fewer engineering 
degrees at the master’s level than 
they had in 1996. More than twice 
as many Hispanic women earned 
engineering master’s degrees in 



1997 than had in 1987, but they still 
account for a very small percentage 
of master’s degrees awarded to 
Hispanic students. 

Asian Americans 

• At the bachelor’s level, the most 
popular degree fields in 1997 for 
Asian Americans were business, life 



sciences, and engineering (Table 
16). However, from 1996 to 1997, 
Asian Americans achieved the 
largest percentage increase 
(12.7 percent) in the number of 
health professions degrees earned. 
Asian-American men and women 
contributed to this, with increases 
of 16 percent and 11.6 percent, 
respectively. Conversely, Asian 
Americans reported a negligible 
percentage gain (0.5 percent) in the 
number of engineering bachelor’s 
degrees earned, with Asian- 
American women earning 1.6 per- 



cent more degrees than in 1996 and 
Asian-American men earning virtu- 
ally the same number as in 1996. 

• Asian Americans recorded their 
second highest gain- 7. 9 percent-in 
the number of education degrees 
earned at the bachelor’s level from 
1996 to 1997. Asian-American men 
also achieved larger percentage 
increases than Asian-American 
women in the number of education 
bachelor’s degrees they received in 
1997: 14.7 percent and 5.4 percent 
more, respectively. 

• At the master’s degree level, 

Asian Americans received the 
largest number of degrees in busi- 
ness, followed by engineering and 
education (Table 17). 

• From 1996 to 1997, Asian 
Americans experienced the largest 
percentage increase at the master’s 
level in the number of social sci- 
ences degrees earned (14.9 percent) 
and the largest decrease in the num- 
ber of engineering degrees earned 
(-11.1 percent) among the four eth- 
nic groups. The 14.9 percent 
increase in social sciences degrees 
was due entirely to a 31 percent 
increase in the number earned by 
Asian-American women. 

• At the bachelor’s degree level, 
Asian-American men also exhibited 
larger percentage gains than 
women in the social sciences, busi- 
ness, and the health professions 
(Table 16). However, at the master’s 
degree level, with Asian-American 
men recording decreases in the 
number of degrees earned in all six 
major fields, women consistently 
outgained men. 
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• The popularity of public affairs as 
a field of concentration for Asian- 
American women at the master’s 
level continued to grow. In 1997, 
15.4 percent more Asian-American 
women and 6.6 percent fewer Asian- 
American men earned master’s 
degrees in public affairs than had in 
1996. 

American Indians 

• Similar to other ethnic minority 
groups, American Indians’ three 
most popular fields of study at the 
bachelor’s level in 1997 were busi- 
ness, education, and the social sci- 
ences (Table 16). 

• From 1996 to 1997, American 
Indians registered increases in the 
number of bachelor’s degrees 
earned in all major fields, led by an 
8.1 percent increase in social sci- 
ences, followed by a 6.8 percent 
increase in biological/life sciences 
and a 6.3 percent increase in health 
professions. 

• At the bachelor’s level, American 
Indian women posted larger per- 
centage increases in the number of 
degrees earned than American 
Indian men in education, business, 
the social sciences, and engineer- 
ing. However, American Indian 
men posted larger percentage 
increases than American Indian 
women in the numbers of health 
professions and life sciences 
degrees earned. 

• In 1997, American Indians 
earned the most master’s degrees in 
education, followed by business and 
public affairs (Table 17). 

• In 1997, American Indians 
earned 18.8 percent fewer social 



sciences master’s degrees than they 
had in 1996. With 37.5 percent 
fewer earned by American Indian 
women and 9.4 percent more 
earned by American Indian men, it 
was the decrease in degrees earned 
by women that accounted for the 
overall decline. 

• The 1997 master’s degree data 
showed significant variation accord- 
ing to gender, in part because of the 
small numbers involved. For exam- 
ple, the percentage increase for 
American Indian men earning pub- 
lic affairs master’s degrees was 
greater than that for American 
Indian women (26.5 percent and 
14.7 percent, respectively), though 
only 13 more degrees were earned 
by American Indian men, compared 
to 17 more earned by American 
Indian women. 

• In 1997, only seven American 
Indian women earned master’s 
degrees in engineering; 82 American 
Indian women earned bachelor’s 
degrees in engineering, up 20.6 per- 
cent from 1996. 

DOCTORAL DEGREES 
General Trends 

The number of doctoral degrees 
earned by students of color 
increased 8.4 percent from 1996 to 
1997, continuing a period of moder- 
ate growth in doctorates awarded to 
minorities that began in the late 
1980s (Table 18). Overall, students 
of color achieved gains of 88 per- 
cent in the number of doctoral 
degrees earned during the most 
recent ten-year period for which 
data are available. 



The total number of doctorates 
awarded increased by only 0. 7 per- 
cent between 1996 and 1997. 
Women continued to make more 
progress than men. The number of 
women earning doctoral degrees was 
up 2.2 percent from 1996 to 1997, 
while the number of men earning 
such degrees decreased 1.1 percent. 
Since 1987, the number of doctoral 
degrees earned by women increased 
51.5 percent, compared with a 19.4 
percent increase in the number 
earned by men. However, men still 
earned the majority of doctoral 
degrees-nearly 59 percent in 1997. 

The steady increase in the num- 
ber of doctoral degrees earned by 
women is most evident among U.S. 
citizens. U.S. male citizens earned 
only 9.1 percent more doctorates in 
1997 than in 1987, primarily 
because of slow rates of increase by 
white men. In comparison, women 
earned 36.6 percent more doctor- 
ates in 1997 than in 1987. However, 
U.S. women earned 1.4 percent 
fewer doctoral degrees in 1997 than 
in 1996, while men earned just 
under 1 percent more. 

For the first time in the 1990s, 
non-U. S. citizens experienced a 
one-year decrease in the number of 
doctoral degrees earned. The 14.8 
percent decrease followed a period 
of steady increase; yet even with the 
one-year decline, non-U. S. citizens 
showed a 58.4 percent increase in 
the number of doctoral degrees 
earned between 1987 and 1997. The 
number of non-U. S. citizen men 
earning doctoral degrees decreased 
16.1 percent from 1996 to 1997, 
while the number of non-U.S. citi- 
zen women earning such degrees 
decreased 11.3 percent. 
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African Americans 

• The number of African Americans 
earning doctoral degrees increased 
slightly (1.5 percent) in 1997 (Table 
18). However, because of the small 
numbers of African-American stu- 
dents earning degrees at this level, 
the increase translated into a 
numerical gain of only 28 doctor- 
ates. Nevertheless, with a 23.2 per- 
cent increase in the number of 
doctorates earned from 1987 to 
1997, African Americans continued 
an upward trend in this category. 

• African-American men registered 
their first decrease in three years in 
the number of doctoral degrees 
earned. The number of men earn- 
ing doctoral degrees decreased by 
1.5 percent from 1996 to 1997 
(Figure 21). 

• The number of African-American 
women earning doctoral degrees 
increased in 1997, following a one- 
year decline from 1995 to 1996. In 
1997, 3.6 percent more African- 
American women earned doctoral 
degrees than had in 1996. 

• The number of doctoral degrees 
awarded by historically black col- 
leges and universities to African 
Americans decreased 6.6 percent, 
from 166 degrees in 1996 to 155 
degrees in 1997 (Table 14). Despite 
this one-year decrease, HBCUs 
awarded 8.6 percent of all doctoral 
degrees earned by African 
Americans in 1997. 

Hispanics 

• The 8.2 percent increase in the 
number of doctorates earned by 
Hispanics in 1997 was consistent 



with recent trends in doctoral 
degree awards among this group. 
Hispanics earned 66.6 percent 
more doctorates in 1997 than in 
1987. In 1997, for the first time 
ever, more than 1,000 Hispanics 
were awarded doctoral degrees. 

• For the third consecutive year, 
Hispanic men earned more doctoral 
degrees than Hispanic women. 
Nearly 9 percent more Hispanic 
men earned doctoral degrees in 
1997 than in 1996, compared to 
7.6 percent more Hispanic women. 

• The number of doctoral degrees 
earned by Hispanics at Hispanic- 
serving institutions decreased 17. 7 
percent, from 79 degree awards in 
1996 to 65 in 1997 (Table 15). Never- 
theless, Hispanic-serving institutions 
awarded 6.1 percent of all doctorates 
awarded to Hispanics in 1997. 



Asian Americans 

• After an unexpected one-year 
decrease, the number of doctorates 
earned by Asian Americans 
increased 21.8 percent from 1996 to 
1997 (Table 18). Overall, the num- 
ber of Asian Americans earning 
doctorates more than doubled from 
1987 to 1997. 

• Asian-American men experienced 
a greater gain than Asian-American 
women in the number of doctoral 
degrees earned in 1997, but both 
groups showed progress. The num- 
ber of men earning doctorates 
increased 23.6 percent, while the 
number of women earning such 
degrees increased 19.3 percent. 

American Indians 

• American Indians earned 19.9 
percent fewer doctoral degrees in 



Figure 21 

Changes in Numbers of Doctoral Degrees, by Race, Ethnicity, and Gender: 1996 to 1997 
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1997 than in 1996, with men 
accounting for most of the decrease 
(Table 18). Men earned 33.3 per- 
cent fewer doctorates in 1997, com- 
pared with 3.6 percent fewer earned 
by women. The overall decline wiped 
out substantial gains American 
Indians had achieved in 1996. 

• American Indians earned only 
149 doctoral degrees in 1997, less 
than half of 1 percent of all doctoral 
degrees awarded that year. 

DOCTDRAL DEGREES DY FIELD 

U.S. citizens registered only modest 
gains in four major fields of doctoral 
study in 1997, while they experi- 
enced declines in three major fields. 
The largest increase, 4.1 percent, 
was in the humanities, though engi- 
neering (3.5 percent), physical sci- 
ences (3.3 percent), and life sciences 
(1.6 percent) also were up slightly 
from the previous year (Table 19). 
The number of education and social 
sciences degrees, as well as those in 
other professional fields, decreased 
by 8.5 percent, 3.4 percent, and 5.3 
percent, respectively. 
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African Americans 

• In 1997, African Americans 
gained ground in all major doctoral 
fields except physical sciences and 
education. In physical sciences, 
African Americans were the only 
ethnic minority group to experi- 
ence a decline for the year. 

• African Americans achieved the 
greatest progress-39 percent-in 
engineering, though their numbers 
remained small. Even with the 
increase, only 82 African 
Americans earned engineering doc- 
torates in 1997. More African 
Americans earned doctoral degrees 
in life sciences and humanities, 
where the numbers of doctorates 
earned increased by 16.3 percent 
and 13.4 percent, respectively. 

Hispanics 

• Hispanics recorded increases in 
1997 in all major fields except engi- 
neering and social sciences. They 
also registered substantial gains 
ranging from 11.3 percent to 20.7 
percent in life sciences, physical sci- 
ences, education, and humanities. 

• An 18.6 percent increase in the 
number of education doctorates 
earned by Hispanics was the largest 



among the four ethnic minority 
groups. 

Asian Americans 

• In 1997, Asian Americans reversed 
one-year decreases in the numbers of 
social sciences and physical sciences 
doctorates earned, recording 
increases of 43.3 percent and 41.5 
percent, respectively. These gains 
were the largest by far among the 
four ethnic minority groups. 

• Asian Americans achieved 
increases in all six major doctoral 
degree fields in 1997, the only 
ethnic group to demonstrate such 
progress. 

American Indians 

• Despite gains in 1996, American 
Indians did not achieve increases in 
any of the major doctoral degree 
categories in 1997. 

• American Indians earned only 
13 doctoral degrees in physical 
sciences and 12 in engineering in 
1997. Education again was the most 
popular choice among American 
Indians, with 48 doctoral degrees 
earned. However, that number was 
down 20 percent from the 60 educa- 
tion doctorates American Indians 
earned in 1996. h 
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M any colleges and universities share a common belief, 
born of experience, that diversity in their student bod- 
ies, faculties, and staff is important for them to fulfill 
their primary mission: providing a quality education. 
The public is entitled to know why these institutions 
believe so strongly that racial and ethnic diversity 
should be one factor among the many considered in admissions and hiring. 
The reasons include: 

• It enriches the educational experience. We learn from those whose 
experiences, beliefs, and perspectives are different from our own, and 
these lessons can be taught best in a richly diverse intellectual and social 
environment. 

• It promotes personal growth-and a healthy society. Diversity chal- 
lenges stereotyped preconceptions; it encourages critical thinking; and it 
helps students learn to communicate effectively with people of varied 
backgrounds. 

• It strengthens communities and the workplace . Education within a 
diverse setting prepares students to become good citizens in an increas- 
ingly complex, pluralistic society; it fosters mutual respect and team- 
work; and it helps build communities whose members are judged by the 
quality of their character and their contributions. 

• It enhances America’s economic competitiveness. Sustaining the 
nation’s prosperity in the 21st century will require us to make effective 
use of the talents and abilities of all our citizens, in work settings that 
bring together individuals from diverse backgrounds and cultures” 
(Chronicle of Higher Education, 13 February 1998, p. A48). 1 



Much of the analysis of literature 
that is discussed in this report 
was done as part of a manuscript 
commissioned by the American 
Educational Research 
Association’s Panel on Racial 
Dynamics in Colleges and 
Universities. The results of the 
panel’s work will appear in a 
book, Compelling Interest: 
Examining the Evidence on Racial 
Dynamics in Higher Education, 
which will be published by 
Stanford University Press. 
Information about the work of 
the panel is available on 
Professor Hakuta’s web page: 
http://www.stanford.edu/~hakuta/ 
RacelnHigherEducation.html. 
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The preceding statement 
affirms a belief of higher education 
administrators, academics, and 
national education associations that 
racial and ethnic diversity expands 
and enriches teaching and learning 
in colleges and universities. 

Moreover, the ability to enroll a 
diverse student body and to hire a 
diverse faculty and staff are essential 
to the mission of colleges and univer- 
sities across the nation. Affirmation 
of the value of diversity is also evi- 
dent in a statement endorsed by the 
presidents of 62 research universi- 
ties (including eight Ivy League insti- 
tutions and more than 30 public 
research universities): 

We speak first and foremost as 
educators. We believe that our 
students benefit significantly 
from education that takes place 
within a diverse setting. In the 
course of their university educa- 
tion, our students encounter and 
learn from others who have back- 
grounds and characteristics very 
different from their own. As we 
seek to prepare students for life in 
the 21st century, the educational 
value of such encounters will 
become more important, not less, 
than in the past. 

Avery substantial portion of 
our curriculum is enhanced by 
the discourse made possible by 
the heterogeneous backgrounds 
of our students. Equally, a signifi- 
cant part of education in our 
institutions takes place outside 
the classroom, in extracurricular 
activities where students learn 
how to work together, as well as to 
compete; how to exercise leader- 
ship, as well as to build consensus. 
If our institutional capacity to 
bring together a genuinely diverse 
group of students is removed- 
or severely reduced-then the 
quality and texture of the educa- 
tion we provide will be signifi- 



cantly diminished (Association of 
American Universities, “On the 
Importance of Diversity in 
University Admissions,” The 
New York Times, 24 April 1997, 
p. A27). 

Challenges to Diversity 

Even as recognition of the critical 
role that diversity plays in teaching 
and learning in colleges and univer- 
sities grows, more and more con- 
straints are being placed on campus 
leaders’ ability to make decisions 
that ensure that racial and ethnic 
diversity is a part of their institu- 
tions. This is apparent in the chal- 
lenges to the use of race as one 
factor in college admissions, 
employment, and financial aid deci- 
sions that currently are being levied 
in the courts and in California and 
Washington ballot initiatives that 
prohibit affirmative action. Momen- 
tum for ending race-sensitive 
policies is growing in several 
states-including Florida, where 
Governor Jeb Bush recently issued 
an order to public higher education 
institutions to discontinue admis- 
sions policies that use race as a fac- 
tor in admissions decisions. Given 
the lawsuits pending against the 
University of Michigan and the 
University of Washington, it is 
becoming apparent that decisions 
about campus diversity increasingly 
will be made in courtrooms or gov- 
ernors’ offices rather than in class- 
rooms or boardrooms. 

The legal domain is not the 
only one in which we must establish 
how diversity enriches our individ- 
ual and collective experiences. The 
public frequently questions the 
value of diversity in higher educa- 
tion. While it usually is not difficult 
to get Americans to express support 
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for such democratic ideals as fair- 
ness, equity, and equality of oppor- 
tunity, the affirmative action debate 
has been convoluted by public fig- 
ures who assert that the policy vio- 
lates the very democratic principles 
that supported its creation. 

Affirmative action programs 
grew out of democratic principles 
concerning equity and social jus- 
tice. They were designed to undo 
the damage that had been done by 
discrimination in our society. 

Today, opponents of affirmative 
action criticize it for being 
inequitable and discriminatory, 
thus reinforcing a number of myths 
about racial dynamics in higher 
education. In the forthcoming book 
Compelling Interest: Examining the 
Evidence on Racial Dynamics in 
Higher Education, Chang, Witt- 
Sandis, Jones, and Hakuta (in press) 
discuss common misconceptions 
about racial diversity in higher edu- 
cation that distort the debate over 
affirmative action. 2 

In the broader society, these 
misconceptions create powerful 
attitudinal barriers to embracing 
the benefits and fairness argu- 
ments of the diversity debate, and 
prevent acceptance of a more 
inclusive and accurate definition 
of merit. Despite their lack of 
substantiation, these popular 
misconceptions have formed the 
basis for policies that address 
racial dynamics in universities 
and in the broader society 
(Chang, Witt-Sandis, Jones, 

& Hakuta, in press, p. 2). 

The first misconception held 
by many opponents of affirmative 
action is that “past inequalities in 
access and opportunities that racial 
and ethnic minority groups have 
suffered have been sufficiently 




addressed and no longer require 
attention” (Chang, Witt-Sandis, 
Jones, & Hakuta, in press, p. 3). 
William Trent and associates (in 
press) refute this myth by clearly doc- 
umenting and discussing the impact 
of past and persisting inequities in 
access and educational opportunities 
for low-income and minority chil- 
dren in the United States. 

A second misconception, that 
“merit can be defined by test scores” 
(Chang, Witt-Sandis, Jones, & 
Hakuta, in press, p. 4), is addressed 
by Linda Wightman (in press). Her 
chapter serves as a primer on the 
ways in which standardized tests 
should (and should not) be used in 
making admissions decisions in 
higher education. The misuse of 
these tests has “had a systematic 
adverse impact on minority appli- 
cants to higher education” (Chang, 
Witt-Sandis, Jones, & Hakuta, in 



press, p. 4). Moreover, Wightman’s 
work shows that students of color 
“who would have been denied admis- 
sion (if decisions were based solely 
on numerical indicators) succeeded 
when they were given an opportunity 
to participate” (Chang, Witt-Sandis, 
Jones, & Hakuta, in press, p. 4). 

A third misconception, that 
“fairness is best achieved through 
race-neutral policy” (Chang, Witt- 
Sandis, Jones, & Hakuta, in press, 
p. 4) , is addressed by Shana Levin 
(in press), whose analysis indicates 
“that racism (whether intended or 
not) exists and has always existed in 
this country on an individual, insti- 
tutional, and societal level” 

(Chang, Witt-Sandis, Jones, & 
Hakuta, in press, p. 5). Through 
her synthesis of the literature and 
research in social psychology. Levin 
argues that a “colorblind” approach 
will not improve conditions in our 



society; in fact, it is most likely to 
preserve the racial status quo. 

The final misconception, that 
“diversity programs benefit only 
students of color” (Chang, Witt- 
Sandis, Jones, & Hakuta, in press, 
p. 5) , is addressed in a chapter by 
Jeffrey F. Milem (in press). Evidence 
in this chapter supports Justice 
Powell’s ruling in the Bakke case 
that the use of race as one of many 
factors in college admissions deci- 
sions is legal because it serves a com- 
pelling educational goal for higher 
education institutions. Specifically, 
Milem discusses research and litera- 
ture from a variety of disciplines that 
illustrate the ways in which racial 
and ethnic diversity benefits individ- 
uals, institutions, and society. 

A recent study by William 
Bowen and Derek Bok ( 1998) of 
black and white students at institu- 
tions with selective admissions poli- 
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cies presents compelling evidence 
that challenges another myth about 
affirmative action in college admis- 
sions. Many opponents of affirma- 
tive action programs assert that 
students of color who are admitted 
through such programs either are 
less qualified than other students 
who are not admitted or are simply 
unqualified for study at these insti- 
tutions. Yet Bowen and Bok found 
that black students who were likely 
to have been admitted through 
affirmative action exhibited high 
levels of success across a variety of 
outcomes. 



Black students who attended 
selective institutions “had strong 
academic credentials when they 
entered college, . . . graduated in 
large numbers, and . . . have done 
very well after leaving college” 
(Bowen & Bok, 1998, p. 256). 
Nearly 7 5 percent of the black 
undergraduates who enrolled at the 
institutions in Bowen and Bok’s 
sample graduated from college 
within six years, compared to 
approximately 87 percent of white 



students. 3 Also, the more selective 
the institution, the higher the black 
students’ completion rate. These 
figures exceed by a wide margin the 
average graduation rates for blacks 
(40 percent) and for whites (59 per- 
cent) attending NCAA Division I 
institutions. Black graduate and 
professional students who attended 
selective institutions graduated 
from law, business, and medical 
schools at a rate of approximately 90 
percent (Bowen & Bok, 1998). 

Despite evidence of the educa- 
tional value of diversity in higher 
education, myths about racial 



dynamics in higher education are 
prevalent, and challenges to affir- 
mative action programs and poli- 
cies are growing. The press has 
chosen to focus its reporting on the 
political controversy surrounding 
affirmative action rather than on the 
academic research that documents 
the value of racial/ ethnic diversity 
in colleges and universities. As a 
result, opponents of affirmative 
action have been more effective than 
proponents at getting their views 
covered in the popular media. 



Challenges to the use of race in 
college admissions in law courts 
and in the court of public opinion 
require that we document the bene- 
fits of diversity and provide evi- 
dence of persistent discrimination 
and inequality in higher education. 
An expanding body of research 
establishes the value of diversity in 
higher education and is highlighted 
in this section of the status report. 
But the work must be comple- 
mented by campus-level studies of 
diversity outcomes. This will enable 
the higher education community to 
make the case for the fundamental 
role of diversity in enhancing teach- 
ing and learning on college and uni- 
versity campuses. 

Conceptualizing Diversity 

Before discussing the ways in which 
racial and ethnic diversity benefits 
higher education, it is important to 
define diversity. Building upon the 
work of Guxin (1999) and Chang 
( 1999a) , we assert that three types 
of diversity have an impact on stu- 
dent outcomes. The first, structural 
diversity ; refers to the numerical 
and proportional representation 
of students from different racial/ 
ethnic groups in the student body 
(Hurtado, Milem, Clayton- 
Pedersen, & Allen, 1998, 1999). 

A second type of diversity involves 
diversity-related initiatives (i.e., 
cultural awareness workshops, eth- 
nic studies courses, etc.) that occur 
on college and university campuses. 
While demographic shifts or 
changes in the structural diversity 
of campuses frequently provide the 
stimulus for diversity-related initia- 
tives (Chang, 1999b), some colleges 
and universities incorporate these 
types of initiatives even though 
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their campuses are racially and eth- 
nically homogeneous. The final type 
of diversity, diverse interactions , is 
characterized by students’ exchanges 
with racially and ethnically diverse 
people as well as diverse ideas, 
information, and experiences. 

These three types of diversity 
are not mutually exclusive. In fact, 
we are most frequently exposed to 
diverse information and ideas 
through our interactions with 
diverse people. Moreover, while 
diversity-related initiatives benefit 
students who are exposed to them- 
even on campuses that are almost 
exclusively white -their impact on 
students is much more powerful on 
campuses that have greater struc- 
tural diversity (Chang, 1999c). In 
sum, while each type of diversity 
can confer significant positive 
effects on educational outcomes, 
the impact is extended by the pres- 
ence of the other types of diversity 
(Chang, 1999b; Gurin, 1999; 
Hurtado, Milem, Clayton-Pedersen, 
& Allen, 1998, 1999). 

Conceptual Framework for 
Understanding the Educational 
Benefits of Diversity 

Through a multidisciplinary analy- 
sis of the research literature, we 
present information that expands 
our understanding of the benefits of 
diverse colleges and universities. In 
presenting these findings, we use a 
four-dimensional framework to 
describe and discuss the benefits of 
diverse college campuses. Research 
indicates that racial and ethnic 
diversity in higher education bene- 
fits (1) individual students, 

(2) higher education institutions. 
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(3) the economy and private enter- 
prise, and (4) society. 

Individual benefits refer to the 
ways in which individual students’ 
educational experiences and out- 
comes are enhanced by diversity on 
campus. Institutional benefits refer 
to the ways in which diversity 
enhances the ability of colleges 
and universities to achieve their 
missions- particularly teaching, 
research, and service. Economic 
and private sector benefits refer to 
the ways in which diversity 
enhances the economy and the 
functioning of organizations and 
businesses in the private sector. 
Societal benefits are defined as the 
ways in which diversity at colleges 
and universities affects lives, poli- 
cies, and issues beyond the walls of 
the university-including the 
achievement of democratic ideals, 
the development of an educated and 
involved citizenry, and the ways in 
which underserved groups (e.g., 
low-income, elderly, those who lack 
sufficient health care) are able to 
receive the services they require. 
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BEMEOTS OF DIVERSITY 
TO INDIVIDUAL STOOEGTO 

[The] educational benefit [of 
diversity] is universal in that all 
students learn from it, not just 
minority students who might 
have received a “bump” in the 
admissions process. Indeed, 
majority students who have previ- 
ously lacked significant direct 
exposure to minorities frequently 
have the most to gain from inter- 
action with individuals of other 
races. The universality of this 
benefit distinguishes the diversity 
rationale from the rationale of 
remedying discrimination, under 
which minority students received 
special consideration to make up 
for past injustices to their racial 
group (Alger, 1997, pp. 21-22). 

Gurin (1999) makes a persua- 
sive argument regarding higher 
education’s unique opportunity to 
enhance the cognitive and psycho- 
social development of college 
students. She argues that under- 
graduates are at a critical stage in 
their human growth and develop- 
ment in which diversity, broadly 
defined, can facilitate greater 
awareness of the learning process, 
better critical thinking skills, and 
better preparation for the many 
challenges they will face as involved 
citizens in an increasingly pluralis- 
tic and democratic society. 

Erikson’s work (1946, 1956, 
cited in Gurin, 1999) regarding 
psychosocial development indicates 
that individuals’ social and personal 
identity is formed during late ado- 
lescence and early adulthood-the 
time when many attend college. 
Therefore, higher education envi- 
ronments facilitate the develop- 
ment of identity- for example, by 
offering the opportunity to be 
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exposed to people, experiences, 
and ideas that differ from those of 
one’s past environment (Gurin, 
1999). Moreover, the college envi- 
ronment can accentuate the norma- 
tive influence of peer groups. 
Diversity and complexity in the col- 
lege environment “encourage intel- 
lectual experimentation and 
recognition of varied future possi- 
bilities” (Gurin, 1999, p. 103). 
These conditions are critical to the 
successful development of identity. 

Gurin uses the work of Piaget 
as a conceptual and theoretical 
rationale for how diversity facili- 
tates students’ cognitive develop- 
ment. Piaget (1971, 1975/1985, 
cited in Gurin, 1999) argues that 
cognitive growth is facilitated by 
disequilibrium, or periods of incon- 
gruity and dissonance. He also 
argues that for adolescents to devel- 
op the ability to understand and 
appreciate the perspectives and 
feelings of others, they must inter- 
act with diverse individuals in equal 
status situations. This facilitates the 
process of “perspective taking” and 
allows students to progress in intel- 
lectual and moral development. In 
order for “perspective taking” to 
occur, both diversity and equality 
must be present (Gurin, 1999). 

While Piaget’s work was done 
primarily with children and adoles- 
cents, the applicability of this work 
to the developmental processes of 
college students is well established 
in the work of William Perry 
(1970). Perry used an explicitly 
Piagetian model in his study of the 
cognitive development of college 
students at Harvard. Perry’s theory 
outlines the intellectual and ethical 
development of college students. It 
is a nine-stage model that traces the 



development of students’ thinking 
about the nature of knowledge, truth 
and values, and the meaning of life 
and responsibilities (King, 1978). 

Specifically, Perry’s theory 
examines students’ intellect (how 
they understand the world and the 
nature of knowledge) and their 
identity (how they find meaning for 
their place in the world) (King, 
1978). Key to the successful pro- 
gression of students through the 
developmental stages in this theory 
is the ability to recognize the exis- 
tence of multiple viewpoints and 
“the indeterminacies” of “Truth” 
(Pascarella and Terenzini, 1991, 
p. 29). As students progress to the 
higher stages of development in 
the Perry schema, they develop 
commitments to beliefs, values, 
behaviors, and people. The process 
of developing these commitments is 
dynamic and changeable and is trig- 
gered by students’ exposure to new 
experiences, new ideas, and new 
people. Perry ( 1981) suggests that 
this process of development is likely 



to extend throughout our lives. 

A growing body of research in 
social psychology indicates that it is 
inappropriate to assume that active 
engagement in learning occurs as a 
matter of course during the college 
years (Gurin, 1999). In fact, what 
previously had been assumed to be 
active engagement in learning is 
actually a more automatic response, 
or “mindlessness” (Langer, 1978, 
cited in Gurin, 1999). This “mind- 
lessness” is the result of learning 
that already has occurred and that 
has become so customary that 
thinking proves unnecessary. 

In the absence of what Coser 
(1975, cited in Gurin, 1999) 
describes as complex social struc- 
tures^ people work from scripts or 
schemas that do not require active 
thinking processes. Coser asserts 
that people who interact with more 
complex social structures exhibit a 
heightened sense of individuality 
while simultaneously showing a 
more complex attentiveness to the 
social world. Racially and ethnically 
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diverse learning environments pro- 
vide the types of complex social 
structures that stimulate the devel- 
opment of active thinking processes 
(Gurin, 1999). 

Types of Individual Outcomes 

In considering the outcomes of 
diversity for individuals, it is helpful 
to understand what is meant by 
outcomes. Gurin (1999) describes 
two major types of outcomes that 
are influenced by campus diversity. 
Learning outcomes refer to active 
learning processes in which stu- 
dents become involved while in col- 
lege, the engagement and motivation 
that students exhibit, the learning 
and refinement of intellectual and 
academic skills, and the value stu- 
dents place on these skills after they 
leave college. Democracy outcomes 
refer to the ways in which higher 
education prepares students to 
become involved as active partici- 
pants in a society that is becoming 
increasingly diverse and complex. 
(These outcomes and the research 
evidence pertaining to them are dis- 
cussed in detail in the section of this 
report that considers the societal 
benefits of diversity. ) 

To the categories of outcomes 
described by Gurin ( 1999) , Milem 
(in press) proposes two other types 
of outcomes. The first, process 
outcomes , reflect the ways in which 
students perceive that diversity has 
enriched their college experiences. 
Measures of student satisfaction and 
perceptions of campus climate are 
examples of outcomes included in 
this category. These measures can 
also be thought of as intermediate 
outcomes (Astin, 1991) because of 
the unique role they play in stu- 
dents’ development. They also can 
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be viewed as a source of influence 
on other types of outcomes. For 
example, student satisfaction can be 
studied as an outcome of the college 
experience as well as for possible 
influence on other important out- 
comes (such as persistence, achieve- 
ment, etc.). Similarly, students’ 
perceptions of the campus racial cli- 
mate can be viewed as outcome 
measures. However, they are also 
important (as intermediate out- 
comes) when they are examined for 
the influence they have on other 
important student outcomes. 

A final type of outcome reflects 
the material benefits students 
accrue when they attend diverse col- 
leges. Examples of material benefits 
include increased salary/wages and 
the attainment of advanced gradu- 
ate or professional degrees and/or 
better job placements for students 
educated at more diverse institu- 
tions and/or who receive affirma- 
tive action in college admissions. 

Discussion of Research Findings of 
Diversity and Individual Outcomes 

Students’ learning outcomes are 
enhanced in a number of ways by 
exposure to diversity in college. 
Students who interact with diversity 
in college show greater relative 
gains in critical and active thinking. 
Pascarella, Whitt, Nora, Edison, 
Hagedorn, and Terenzini (1996) 
report that students who participat- 
ed in racial and cultural awareness 
workshops showed measurable 
gains in their critical thinking skills 
at the end of their first year of col- 
lege. In another study using these 
data, Pascarella, Edison, Nora, 
Hagedorn, and Terenzini ( 1996) 
studied changes in students’ open- 
ness to diversity and challenge after 




their first year of college. After con- 
trolling for precollege characteris- 
tics (including levels of openness to 
diversity and challenge at the time 
that students first entered college), 
the authors found that students who 
perceived that their college was 
nondiscriminatory, had participat- 
ed in racial and cultural awareness 
workshops, and had interacted with 
diverse peers were likely to report 
greater openness to diversity and 
challenge after their first year in 
college. 

In an extension of this study, 
Whitt, Edison, Pascarella, 

Terenzini, and Nora (1998) exam- 
ined factors that predicted open- 
ness to diversity and challenge after 
the second and third years of col- 
lege. They found that, after control- 
ling for the effect of individual 
student characteristics, perceptions 
of a nondiscriminatory racial envi- 
ronment at the college, participa- 
tion in racial or cultural awareness 
workshops, having diverse student 
acquaintances, and engaging in 
conversations with other students 
in which diverse ways of thinking 
and understanding were empha- 
sized predicted openness to diversi- 
ty and challenge after the second 
and third years of college. 

Research on the impact of a 
curriculum enhancement project in 
a sequence of human development 
courses adds to our understanding 
of the impact of exposure to diverse 
ideas and information. This study 
found that curricular and pedagogi- 
cal interventions enhance students’ 
openness to diversity and their criti- 
cal thinking skills (MacPhee, 
Kreutzer, & Fritz, 1994). Mixed 
research methods (quantitative and 
qualitative) were employed to exam- 
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ine the impact of the curriculum 
transformation that occurred in 
these courses. The findings from the 
quantitative analyses suggested that 
student attitudes toward outgroups 
(particularly the poor) were broadly 
influenced by the transformation of 
the curriculum. They also found 
small but statistically significant 
changes in students’ racial attitudes. 

The qualitative analyses 
revealed three primary findings: 
First, students demonstrated that 
they had developed a number of 
critical thinking skills. Second, lev- 
els of ethnocentrism among stu- 
dents declined. Finally, students 
who had enrolled in these classes 
were able to make an appropriate 
distinction between poverty and eth- 
nicity as developmental risk factors 
(MacPhee, Rreutzer, & Fritz, 1994). 

Gurin (1999) provides addi- 
tional evidence regarding the ways 
in which diversity enhances stu- 
dents’ learning outcomes. Analyses 
were Conducted on behalf of the 
University of Michigan for use as 
evidence in the two lawsuits that 
challenge the university’s use of 
race as one factor in undergraduate 
and graduate/professional admis- 
sions decisions. The analyses use 
data gathered by the university, as 
well as longitudinal data from a 
national sample of undergraduates 
gathered by the Higher Education 
Research Institute at UCLA. These 
analyses were conducted to docu- 
ment the educational outcomes of 
diversity for students at the 
University of Michigan as well as for 
students across the nation. 

Students who reported higher 
levels of contact with diverse ideas, 
information, and people were more 



likely to show growth in their 
“active thinking processes,” which 
were represented by increases in 
measures of complex thinking and 
social/historical thinking (Gurin, 
1999). In addition, students who 
had greater exposure to diversity 
were more likely to show higher lev- 
els of intellectual engagement and 
motivation. Further, students who 
had greater exposure to diversity 
were likely to report that they had 
higher postgraduate degree aspira- 
tions. The analyses also showed that 
exposure to various types of diversi- 
ty had different relative impact 
based on students’ racial/ ethnic 
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background. While white students 
were more likely to benefit from 
exposure to diverse ideas, informa- 
tion, and peers, African-American 
students were more likely to benefit 
from interactions with diverse 
peers. Moreover, African-American 
students experienced positive learn- 
ing outcomes when they were 
exposed to close friends of their 
own race. In other words, for 



African-American students to fully 
benefit from diversity, they must 
have contact with diverse peers as 
well as interaction with same-race 
peers (Gurin, 1999). 

Springer, Palmer, Terenzini, 
Pascarella, and Nora (1996) found 
that greater interaction with diverse 
people and ideas decreased the gap 
in views of campus climate fre- 
quently found between students of 
color and white students. This sug- 
gests that greater interaction with 
diversity in college helps students 
develop the ability to understand 
and appreciate the perspective of 
groups other than their own. These 
outcomes are similar to the out- 
comes of active thinking and per- 
spective taking that were used in 
the analyses done by Gurin (1999). 

Socializing across race and dis- 
cussing racial/ethnic issues while in 
college have a positive effect on the 
learning outcomes of retention, 
intellectual self-concept, and social 
self-concept (Chang, 1996). In addi- 
tion, students’ overall satisfaction 
with college is enhanced by interac- 
tions with diverse students and 
ideas. Chang found that maximizing 
cross-racial interaction and encour- 
aging ongoing discussions about 
race are educational practices that 
benefit students. However, when 
the effects of increased structural 
diversity for students of color are 
considered apart from involvement 
in these activities, students of color 
are likely to report less overall 
satisfaction with their college 
experience (Chang, 1996). Thus, 
increasing only the structural diver- 
sity of an institution without consid- 
ering the effect of such a change on 
other dimensions of the campus 
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racial climate is likely to be prob- 
lematic. (The significance of this is 
discussed in greater detail later in 
this section of the status report). 

Chang’s study indicates that the 
greater the representation of racial- 
ly diverse students at an institution, 
the greater the likelihood that stu- 
dents will be engaged in cross-racial 
experiences. In an extension of this 
research, Chang (1999c) found that 
structural diversity (as represented 
by the enrollment of students of 
color at an institution) was essential 
to cross-racial interaction. As an 
institution becomes more struc- 
turally diverse, students are more 
likely to have opportunities to 
socialize across racial groups and to 
discuss racial issues. As this interac- 
tion increases, the campus environ- 
ment becomes more supportive of 
diversity-related practices, which in 
turn enhances students’ learning 
and educational experiences. 

With regard to the process out- 
comes of diversity, Astin (1993) 
found that faculty members’ empha- 
sis on diversity in their courses had 
positive effects on students’ overall 
satisfaction with college. Villalpondo 
(1994) reported similar findings 
regarding the relationship between 
satisfaction and the extent to which 
faculty included racially/ethnically 
diverse materials in their courses. 
This finding was as true for white stu- 
dents as for students of color. Tanaka 
( 1996, cited in Smith & Associates, 
1997) found that a more supportive 
campus climate, as evidenced by 
campus efforts to create a multicul- 
tural environment and to include 
racial/ethnic material in the curricu- 
lum, had positive effects on students’ 
sense of community and their overall 
satisfaction with college. 
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The importance of the relation- 
ship between campus climate and 
student outcomes is well docu- 
mented (Hurtado, Milem, Clayton- 
Pedersen, & Allen, 1998, 1999). 
Particularly relevant to this discus- 
sion of process outcomes is the 
significant effect of student percep- 
tions of campus climate on other 
outcomes. Students’ perceptions of 
the campus climate for diversity are 
important because they are both a 
product of the environment and a 
potential determinant of future 
interactions and outcomes (Astin, 
1968; Tierney, 1987). 

A recent study of law students 
at Harvard University and University 
of Michigan provides additional 
information regarding the process 
outcomes of diversity- especially as 
they pertain to legal education 
(Orfield & Whitla, 1999). A survey 
conducted by the Gallup Organiza- 
tion was administered by telephone 
to 1,800 law students attending 
these two schools. Survey results 
indicate that law students believe 
that their interactions with diverse 
people and ideas while in law school 
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enhance their learning and thinking 
in fundamental ways. 

Specifically, the overwhelming 
majority of students (90 percent) 
indicated that their exposure to 
racial and ethnic diversity at law 
school had a positive impact on 
their educational experience. 
Moreover, the students reported 
that being in a racially diverse envi- 
ronment enabled them to engage in 
discussions with others that 
enhanced their learning. Nearly 
two-thirds of the students indicated 
that diversity improved in-class dis- 
cussions. More than six in ten (62 
percent) indicated that diversity 
improved their ability to work and 
to get along with others. Approx- 
imately eight in ten (78 percent of 
Harvard law students and 84 per- 
cent of Michigan law students) 
reported that discussions with stu- 
dents from different racial and eth- 
nic backgrounds significantly 
affected their views of the U.S. 
criminal justice system. The ma- 
jority of students also reported that 
their discussions with students from 
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different racial and ethnic back- 
grounds significantly influenced 
their views regarding civil rights and 
conditions in various social and eco- 
nomic institutions. In sum, students 
who attend two of the most highly 
selective law schools in the country 
indicate that diversity is an essential 
aspect of their legal education. 

An emerging body of evidence 
documents the material benefits 
that accrue to students of color who 
attend selective colleges and univer- 
sities, as well as to students who 
attend selective institutions that are 
racially diverse. Daniel, Black, and 
Smith (1997) examined the relation- 
ship between college quality and the 
wages of young men. Not surpris- 
ingly, the authors found that young 
men who attended higher-quality 
colleges earned higher wages. These 
“returns” were significantly higher 
for black than for white men. The 
study also found that both black and 
white men who attended selective 
colleges with more diverse student 
bodies had higher earnings (though 
the returns were somewhat higher 
for white than for black men) . 

In another study of the material 
benefits of diversity, Bowen and Bok 
(1998) reported that black students 
who attended selective institutions 
were five times as likely as all black 
students nationwide to earn 
advanced degrees (professional 
degrees or PhDs). Black men in the 
entering cohort of 1976 reported an 
average annual income of $82,000- 
twice the average earnings of black 
college graduates nationally. Black 
women graduates of selective 
institutions earned an average of 
$58,500 annually-80 percent more 
than black women graduates 
nationwide (Bowen & Bok, 1998). 5 
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Faculty Views on the Importance 
of Racial and Ethnic Diversity 
in Higher Education 

Apart from students, faculty mem- 
bers may be the campus constitu- 
ency best positioned to assess the 
ways in which diversity enhances 
teaching and extends students’ 
learning. Data from a recent nation- 
al survey of college and university 
faculty conducted by the Higher 
Education Research Institute 
(HERI) at UCLA offer a vivid and 
informative picture of how faculty 
view racial/ ethnic diversity in high- 
er education. Approximately 

55.000 faculty nationwide complet- 
ed the survey. The faculty were 
drawn from all institutional types in 
the higher education system. 6 Three 
of the survey items are particularly 
helpful in determining how faculty 
value racial and ethnic diversity in 
higher education. 

Faculty overwhelmingly believe 
that a diverse student body 
enhances all students’ educational 
experience. More than 90 percent 
of the faculty surveyed agreed with 
the statement that “a racially/ 
ethnically diverse student body 
enhances the educational experi- 
ence of all students.” Women were 
more likely than men to endorse 
this statement (95.4 percent of 
women agreed compared to 87.7 
percent of men). Faculty support of 
diversity was evident across institu- 
tional type and ranged from a low of 

86.1 percent at private, two-year 
institutions to a high of 93.3 per- 
cent at private four-year colleges. 

As stated earlier, one mis- 
perception is that the use of race as a 
factor in admissions decisions leads 
to the enrollment of unqualified or 
underprepared students. Because 



faculty members are the institu- 
tional representatives primarily 
responsible for facilitating teaching 
and learning, they are uniquely posi- 
tioned to address this mispercep- 
tion. Findings from the HERI 
faculty survey indicate that faculty 
convincingly refute this assertion. 
Only 28 percent of the faculty sur- 
veyed agreed that “promoting diver- 
sity leads to the admission of too 
many underprepared students.” 
While one-third of male faculty 
agreed with this statement 
(33.6 percent), fewer than one in 
five female faculty did so ( 18.4 per- 
cent) . Faculty at private two-year 
colleges were most likely to agree 
with the statement (37.9 percent), 
while faculty at private four-year 
colleges were least likely to agree 
(24.9 percent). 

One cluster of survey items 
assessed the importance faculty 
place on specific items representing 
different goals of undergraduate 
education. One item asked faculty 
to indicate how important they felt 
it was for undergraduate education 
to “enhance students’ knowledge 
of and appreciation for other 
racial/ethnic groups.” Nearly 60 
percent of faculty nationwide 
responded that this goal was either 
very important or essential. Faculty 
at private two-year institutions were 
most likely to indicate that this goal 
was very important or essential 
(69.7 percent), while more than 
half of the faculty at public universi- 
ties (50.9 percent) reported that it 
was very important or essential. 

When viewed together, these 
findings suggest that faculty mem- 
bers-those primarily responsible 
for the teaching and learning that 
occur in the classroom -beheve that 
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racial and ethnic diversity is impor- 
tant to the teaching and learning 
missions of our higher education 
institutions. 

Summary 

Students’ learning outcomes are 
enhanced in a number of ways by 
their interaction with diversity in 
college. Students who interact more 
with diversity in college show 
greater relative gains in critical and 
active thinking. They also are more 
likely to show evidence of greater 
intellectual engagement and acade- 
mic motivation. Students who inter- 
act more with diversity show greater 
relative gains in intellectual and 
social self-concept. Finally, higher 
levels of interaction with diversity 
predict higher levels of retention 
and increases in degree aspirations. 
Black students who attend selective 
institutions are more likely than 
those who attend less selective insti- 
tutions to pursue a graduate or pro- 
fessional degree after completing 
their bachelor’s degree. 

Research findings also suggest 
that process outcomes are enhanced 
by campus diversity. Students who 
interact with diverse people and 
ideas report higher levels of satisfac- 
tion with their collegiate experi- 
ence. Moreover, students who 
interact with diversity are likely to 
report a greater sense of community 
while in college. More extensive 
interaction with diverse people and 
ideas also decreases the gap between 
minority students’ and white stu- 
dents’ views of campus climate. This 
suggests that greater interaction 
with diversity in college helps stu- 
dents develop the ability to under- 
stand and appreciate the perspective 
of groups other than their own. 



Finally, data from a recent 
national survey of college and uni- 
versity faculty offer important infor- 
mation regarding faculty views of 
the relationship between campus 
diversity and teaching and learning. 
The data suggest that faculty 
believe that racial and ethnic diver- 
sity enhances the teaching and 
learning that occur on their cam- 
puses. The many findings summa- 
rized in this section provide 
compelling evidence that diversity 
benefits individuals in a variety of 
important ways. 

MM C? OF DIVERSITY m MDEMEffi 
EDUCATMDM flMSTDTyTDOMS 
&m TOEIR HflllSSlOMS 

Racial and ethnic diversity influ- 
ences not only student outcomes, 
but also the very campuses where it 
exists. Emerging literature regard- 
ing the institutional benefits of 
diversity indicates that increased 
diversity has a transformative effect 
on colleges and universities (Chang, 
1999b; Hurtado, Milem, Clayton- 
Pedersen, & Allen, 1998, 1999; 
Smith, 1995; Smith & Associates, 
1997). This transformation en- 
riches the educational environment 
on campus. An emerging body of 
literature reveals the ways in which 
faculty diversity transforms and 
enriches colleges’ and universities’ 
educational mission. 

Diversify as a Transformational 
Force in Colleges and Universities 

Actualizing the value-added educa- 
tional benefits associated with 
diversity requires active engage- 
ment in institutional transforma- 
tion (Chang, 1999b; Smith, 1995; 
Smith & Associates, 1997). 



When diversity is conceptual- 
ized and engaged as a transforma- 
tive enterprise effecting change 
in multiple levels of the campus 
environment, colleges and uni- 
versities maximize a broad spec- 
trum of learning outcomes which, 
for the most part, cannot be 
achieved without racial diversity 
(Chang, 1999b). 

The transformation that occurs 
as institutions become more diverse 
“goes to the heart of the educa- 
tional enterprise in terms of what is 
to be taught, who is to teach it, and 
how it is to be taught” ( Garcia & 
Smith, 1996). Those who view 
diversity as part of a transformative 
process hold the core belief that 
higher education should be held 
accountable to basic democratic 
ideals that require it to be more 
equitable and inclusive. Diversity 
initiatives are transformational in 
nature because they challenge “tra- 
ditional assumptions about learn- 
ing, but also other forms of 
privilege associated with learning” 
(Chang, 1999b). 

The transformational nature of 
diversity is evidenced by the way in 
which scholarship in ethnic studies 
and women’s studies has changed 
the nature of what is studied, how it 
is studied, and how excellence is 
defined in particular disciplines 
(Garcia & Smith, 1996; Palmer, 
1987). Chang argues that the trans- 
formative nature of diversity should 
be borne in mind when considering 
empirical evidence on diversity out- 
comes. “This is particularly impor- 
tant because widespread educational 
benefits associated with racial diver- 
sity emerge . . . out of institutional 
transformation and not out of pre- 
existing institutional functions and 
practices” (Chang, 1999b). 
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How Faculty Diversity Enhances 
Teaching and Learning 

Certain evidence also helps clarify 
the ways in which a more diverse 
faculty affects teaching and learning 
at colleges and universities. In a 
recent study of the impact of diverse 
faculty on the research, teaching, and 
service missions of the university, 
Milem (1999b) found that women 
faculty and faculty of color con- 
tributed to the diverse missions of 
the university in ways not typical of 
white male faculty members. This 
study analyzed the relationship 
between the race/ ethnicity and gen- 
der of faculty members and a variety 
of outcomes related to the three 
central missions (teaching, 
research, and service) of higher 
education institutions. 

After controlling for all other 
factors known to influence faculty 
job performance, study findings 
support the assertion that including 
women and people of color as facul- 
ty members enriches the three pri- 
mary missions of the university. 
Race and gender are significant pre- 
dictors of classroom use of active 
learning methods-methods that 
have been shown to positively influ- 
ence the learning process. The use 
of active pedagogy provides stu- 
dents with an opportunity to inter- 
act with peers from different 
backgrounds through class discus- 
sions, collaborative learning meth- 
ods, and group projects. Research 
suggests that these activities con- 
tribute to a campus climate more 
supportive of diversity and lead to 
positive outcomes for the students 
involved (see, for example, As tin, 
1993; Chang, 1999c; Gurin, 1999; 
Hurtado, Milem, Clayton-Pedersen, 



& Allen, 1998, 1999; Smith & 
Associates, 1997). 

A diverse faculty provides stu- 
dents with a greater opportunity to 
encounter readings and research 
that address the experiences of 
women and members of different 
racial/ethnic groups (Milem, 

1999). This is another form of 
“interaction” -interaction with 
diverse ideas-that can lead to posi- 
tive student outcomes. The engage- 
ment of diversity through readings 
and class materials provides stu- 
dents of color with opportunities to 
see themselves and their experi- 
ences represented in the curricu- 
lum. Interacting with diverse course 
content provides all students with 
opportunities to understand the 
experiences of indi viduals and 
groups who differ from them in 
various ways. 

With regard to the research 
mission of the university, faculty of 
color and women faculty expand the 
boundaries of current knowledge 
through the research they produce. 
They are much more likely than 
white male faculty to engage in 
research that extends knowledge of 
issues pertaining to race/ ethnicity 
and women/gender in society 
(Milem, 1999). Study findings sug- 
gest that faculty of color and women 
engage in service-related activities 
with greater frequency than their 
white male colleagues (Milem, 
1999). Thus, students who attend 
institutions with higher proportions 
of women faculty and faculty of 
color are more likely to be exposed 
to faculty who are student-centered 
in terms of their orientation to 
teaching and learning. They also are 
more likely to experience a curricu- 



lum that is more inclusive in its rep- 
resentation of the experiences and 
contributions of women and 
racial/ethnic minorities in society. 
Finally, they are more likely to 
interact with faculty who are 
engaged in research on issues of 
race and gender. On the basis of 
these analyses, Milem (1999) 
argues that through their unique 
contributions to the mission of 
higher education, women faculty 
and faculty of color play a special- 
ized and fundamental role in the 
teaching and learning process. 

The Importance of Institutional 
Context and Climate 

Probably few areas of higher 
education and campus life in the 
recent past have had more atten- 
tion paid to the policy dimension 
than has the issue of race on cam- 
pus . . . Yet, at the same time, 
probably no area of campus life 
has been so devoid of policy initia- 
tives than has the campus racial 
climate at individual institutions 
(Hurtado, Milem, Clayton- 
Pedersen, & Allen, 1998, p. 279). 

If institutional leader’s wish to 
utilize diversity to successfully 
transform their institutions in ways 
that make them more democratic 
and equitable and that enhance 
teaching and learning for all stu- 
dents, they must pay close attention 
to their campuses’ climate for racial 
and ethnic diversity. Until recently, 
discussion of the importance of the 
institutional context(s) in creating 
environments in which the benefits 
of diversity can be fully realized has 
been limited. “Often neglected in 
the debate about diversity is the fact 
that achieving a racially diverse stu- 
dent body by itself is not sufficient 
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to bring about desired educational 
outcomes. How that diversity is 
managed matters greatly” (Liu, 
1998, p.438). 

Recently published manu- 
scripts (Hurtado et al., 1998, 1999) 
document the importance of the 
institutional context in shaping stu- 
dent outcomes and provide a frame- 
work for conceptualizing and 
understanding the impact of vari- 
ous dimensions of the campus racial 
climate. This framework was first 
introduced in a study of the climate 
for Latino students (Hurtado, 1994) 
and was further developed in synthe- 
ses of research done for policy mak- 
ers and practitioners (Hurtado et al., 
1998, 1999). Hurtado et al. argue 
that most institutions typically focus 
on only one element of the climate: 
increasing the number of racial/ 
ethnic students on campus. While 
this is an essential goal, it cannot be 
the only goal. Other elements of the 
climate require attention and consti- 
tute key areas on which diversity 
efforts should be focused. 



Hurtado etal. (1998, 1999) 
argue that central to the conceptu- 
alization of a campus climate for 
diversity is the notion that students 
are educated in distinct racial con- 
texts. Both external and internal 
(institutional) forces shape these 
contexts. The external components 
comprise two domains, represent- 
ing the impact of governmental 
policy, programs, and initiatives 
and the sociohistorical forces that 
shape a campus’s racial climate. 
The institutional context includes 
multiple dimensions that are a 
function of educational programs 
and practices. These include an 
institution’s: 

• historical legacy of inclusion or 
exclusion of various racial/ethnic 
groups, 

• structural diversity in terms of the 
numerical and proportional repre- 
sentation of various racial/ethnic 
groups among students, faculty, and 
staff. 



• psychological climate, including 
perceptions and attitudes between 
and among groups, and 

• behavioral climate, characterized 
by the nature of intergroup rela- 
tions on campus. 

Hurtado et al. (1998, 1999) 
conceptualize the institutional cli- 
mate as a product of these internal 
and external dimensions. The 
dimensions are not discrete; rather, 
they are interconnected. For exam- 
ple, a historical vestige of segrega- 
tion affects an institution’s ability to 
increase its racial/ethnic student 
enrollments, and the under- 
representation of specific groups 
contributes to stereotypical attitudes 
that affect the psychological and 
behavioral climate. In short, while 
some institutions take a “multi- 
layered” approach to assessing 
diversity on their campuses and are 
developing programs to address the 
climate on campus, most fail to rec- 
ognize the importance of the dynam- 
ics of these interrelated elements. 
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The framework for understand- 
ing campus racial climate and the 
many studies Hurtado et al. cite to 
illustrate their framework suggest 
that institutional leaders must make 
thoughtful and deliberate decisions 
in light of the fact that diversity 
enhances an institution’s educa- 
tional mission. When they do, they 
maximize the likelihood that stu- 
dents will benefit in unique and 
meaningful ways. 

Summary 

When college and university leaders 
.engage diversity as part of their insti- 
tutional mission, they find that 
diversity helps transform their cam- 
puses in fundamental and positive 
ways. This transformation involves 
changes in who is taught, what is 
taught, and who teaches. Paying 
attention to the institutional context 
in which diversity is promoted is 
paramount if institutional leaders are 
to successfully use campus diversity 
to enhance the teaching and learning 
missions of their institutions. 

BENEFITS OF DIVERSITY TO THE 
ECONOMY AND PRIVATE SECTOR 

Diversity in higher education con- 
fers benefits not only on individu- 
als, colleges, and universities, but 
also on businesses and the private 
sector. In fact, much of the research 
regarding the institutional benefits 
of diverse organizations has been 
completed in private businesses. 
Business leaders indicate that an 
increasingly dynamic and highly 
competitive global market has cre- 
ated a demand for workers who can 
demonstrate cross-cultural compe- 
tencies that allow them to function 
effectively in an increasingly diverse 



marketplace. Finally, research sug- 
gests that diversity in the workplace 
is good for business: It increases the 
flexibility and economic viability of 
businesses in ways that enable 
diverse businesses to maximize 
their earnings. 

Essential Skills for Workers 
in a Global Economy 

A report by the RAND Corporation 
(Bikson & Law, 1994) provides 
important information regarding 
the human resource needs that 
result from the rapidly developing 
global economy. Officials from 16 
multinational corporations and 16 
higher education institutions in 
four cities (Los Angeles, New York, 
Chicago, and Houston/ Dallas) 
were interviewed. The cities were 
chosen on the basis of evidence that 
they were “aware of and actively 
responding to an increasingly glob- 
al economic environment and are 
thus likely to be on the cutting edge 
regarding issues of globalism” 
(Bikson & Law, 1994, p. vii). 

The study addressed four pri- 
mary areas: the ways in which 
globalism was understood by corpo- 
rations and colleges; the human 
resource needs presented by these 
views of globalism; what colleges 
and corporations do (or can do) to 
prepare workers who can meet 
these human resource needs; and 
what still must be done to produce a 
workforce that will be competitive 
in a global economy. 

Bikson and Law (1994) report- 
ed that the academic and corporate 
communities were in consensus 
about how the movement toward 
globalism affects the human 
resource needs of corporations that 
want to remain competitive in the 
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global economy. Their research sug- 
gests four types of human resource 
needs that must be met. Workers 
must possess (1) domain knowl- 
edge, (2) cognitive, social, and per- 
sonal skills, (3) prior experience 
and on-the-job training, and 
(4) cross-cultural competence. 

Domain knowledge includes 
knowledge in specific subject mat- 
ter areas. Bikson and Law’s study 
suggests that colleges currently pro- 
duce graduates with strong domain 
knowledge. However, citing con- 
cerns about the preparation of stu- 
dents in K-12 education, some 
respondents questioned colleges’ 
and universities’ abilities to 
continue to do this. 

Corporate leaders expressed 
concern that students’ cognitive, 
social, and personal skills are not 
being developed. Cognitive skills 
include decision making, problem 
solving, and learning how to learn. 
Social skills include the ability to 
function effectively in work groups 
with others of diverse backgrounds. 
Personal skills include flexibility 
and adaptability, openness to new 
ideas and approaches, empathy 
regarding others’ perspectives, 
commitment to high-quality work, 
and innovation. 

Prior work experience and on- 
the-job-training pertain to opportu- 
nities for students to apply their 
domain knowledge and social and 
personal skills in work settings 
while in college. Cross-cultural com- 
petence was identified as the most 
critical human resource need in 
part because it “crosses over” the 
other categories: “It involves some 
domain knowledge (in relation to 
other cultures) as well as social 
skills and personal traits that 
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enhance cross-cultural communica- 
tion and cooperation” (Bikson & 
Law, 1994, p. x). 

Cross-cultural competence is 
the human resource need most 
salient to this section of the status 
report. It comprises cognitive and 
affective dimensions. 

Cross-cultural competence, 
then, chiefly entails a widened 
knowledge base plus openness 
and adaptability to different cul- 
tural perspectives-and the will- 
ingness to learn whatever else is 
needed to deploy domain skills 
effectively in new contexts 
(including, perhaps, functionality 
in another language). Although 
these sound like the sorts of pre- 
requisites universities are well- 
suited to fulfill, they are what 
corporations find in shortest sup- 
ply among entry-level candidates 
(Bikson & Law, 1994, p. 26). 

Many students are not suffi- 
ciently exposed to other cultures to 
learn how to work effectively with 
individuals who are different from 
them. Colleges must find ways for 
students to communicate regularly 
across communities of difference so 
they can develop the cross-cultural 
competencies that are essential to 
organizations’ global competitive- 
ness. Bikson and Law ( 1994) assert 
that individuals who work in the 
United States are equally in need of 
cross-cultural competence. 

Bikson and Law argue that if 
colleges are to meet the challenges 
presented by an increasingly global 
economy, they will have to make 
changes in many areas, including 
the curriculum, extracurricular 
activities, faculty development, and 
cooperative ventures (Bikson & 

Law, 1994). The authors make spe- 
cific recommendations about 
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opportunities to help institutions 
meet these needs. 

Colleges should make better 
use of the cultural diversity 
already available in their student 
bodies and localities to cultivate 
global awareness and cross- 
cultural competence .... Colleges 
should provide faculty with incen- 
tives (and, if possible, with 
resources) to develop new courses 
or adapt existing courses to 
address globalism (Bikson & 

Law, 1994, p. xiv). 

Finally, students “should use 
the cultural diversity of their own 
campuses and localities to develop 
cross-cultural competence” (Bikson 
& Law, 1994, p. xv). Clearly, diverse 
colleges and universities provide an 
environment for learning that can be 
helpful in providing students with 
the critical skills and competencies 
required in an economy-both 
domestic and global-that needs 
cross-culturally competent workers. 

Ways in Which Diversity Enhances 
Organizational Performance 

In a review of the impact of cultural 
diversity in organizational settings, 
Cox (1993) suggests that three 
types of organizational goals are 
achieved by managing diversity 
effectively. These goals pertain to 
moral, ethical, and social responsi- 
bility; legal obligations; and eco- 
nomic performance. Cox cites 
research evidence indicating that a 
relationship exists between the 
affective and achievement out- 
comes of individuals and dimen- 
sions of diversity (gender, race, and 
age). Specific outcomes include job 
involvement levels, employee 
turnover, prom otability ratings, and 
levels of value congruence. 7 Cox 
asserts that properly managing 




diversity leads to lower turnover 
rates, greater use of flextime work 
scheduling, and greater work team 
productivity. Organizations that cap- 
italize on their diversity should enjoy 
a competitive cost advantage (Cox, 
1993; Reskin, 1998). 

Research evidence supports the 
idea that diverse work teams pro- 
mote creativity and innovation 
(Cox, 1993; Reskin, 1998). 
Organizational diversity has been 
shown to enhance productivity by 
better utilizing workers’ skills 
(Reskin, 1998). Kanter’s (1983) 
study of innovation in organizations 
found that the most innovative com- 
panies deliberately establish hetero- 
geneous work teams. Kanter notes 
that innovative organizations are 
more likely to have effectively com- 
bated racism, sexism, and classism 
within their ranks. They also are 
likely to employ more women and 
non-white men. 

Nemeth ( 1986, cited in Cox, 
1993) indicates that racial/ethnic 
minority viewpoints stimulate con- 
sideration of previously unconsid- 
ered alternatives in workgroups. In 
a related study, after holding ability 
levels constant, heterogeneous 
work groups were judged to be 
more creative than more homo- 
geneous groups (Triandis, Hall, 
&Ewen, 1965, cited in Cox, 1993). 
Attitudes, beliefs, and cognitive 
functioning vary on the basis of 
characteristics of race, gender, and 
age (Cox, 1993). Other research 
(McLeod, Lobel, & Cox, 1993) indi- 
cates that in a brainstorming exer- 
cise, racially diverse groups of 
Asians, blacks, whites, and Latinos 
generated ideas of the same quan- 
tity, but of higher quality, than 
racially homogeneous groups. 
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Citing evidence of the “group 
think” phenomenon, 8 Cox’s synthe- 
sis of research indicates that diverse 
groups are more likely to do a better 
job of problem solving than more 
homogeneous groups. Because of 
homogeneous groups’ tendency to 
be inordinately concerned with 



maintaining cohesiveness, they are 
more likely to be victims of this 
problem. Nemeth (1985, cited in 
Cox, 1993) and Nemeth and 
Wachter (1983, cited in Cox, 1993) 
found that groups with minority 
members were more likely than 
homogeneous groups to generate 
higher levels of critical analysis in 
problem solving. Cox argues that 
“culturally diverse workforces have 
the potential to solve problems bet- 
ter because of several factors: a 
greater variety of perspectives 
brought to bear on the issue, a 
higher level of critical analysis of 
alternatives, and a lower probability 
of group think” (Cox, 1993, p. 35). 



The final organizational benefit 
of diversity identified by Cox (1993) 
pertains to the flexibility of organi- 
zations that have a greater repre- 
sentation of racially diverse 
members. Research suggests “that 
members of racial/ethnic minority 
groups tend to have especially 



flexible cognitive structures” (Cox, 
1993, p. 35). Cox contends that the 
process of managing diversity is 
likely to enhance organizational 
flexibility. Organizations that are 
not supportive of diversity tend to 
be rigid and inflexible, as evidenced 
by narrow thinking and narrowly 
defined evaluation criteria 
(Cox, 1993). 

In addition to detailing the 
many benefits that accrue to more 
diverse organizations, Cox identi- 
fies a set of problems that may 
result as organizations attempt to 
diversify themselves. For example, 
diversity can lead to lower levels of 
cohesiveness. While cohesiveness 



has been shown to enhance morale 
and communication, there is no evi- 
dence that it enhances work perfor- 
mance (Cox, 1993). 

Diverse organizations also tend 
to communicate less effectively. As 
a result, members’ anxieties may 
rise, conflict may increase, and 
members may feel less comfortable 
in the group (Cox, 1993). Similarly, 
theory and research in race rela- 
tions suggest that conflict increases 
as the presence of minorities 
increases in a given organizational 
context (Blalock, 1967). Organiza- 
tions must be purposeful and delib- 
erate in their movement to diversify. 
Yet Cox asserts that the advantages 
of more diverse organizations far 
outweigh the disadvantages: 

In certain respects, then, cul- 
turally diverse work groups are 
more difficult to manage effec- 
tively than culturally homoge- 
neous work groups. In view of 
this, the challenge for organiza- 
tions ... is to manage in such a 
way as to maximize the potential 
benefits of diversity while mini- 
mizing the potential disadvan- 
tages (Cox, 1993, p. 39) . 

The proportion of women and 
men of color in the U.S. workforce, 
as well as in Europe’s and the 
world’s, continues to increase 
(Judy & D’Amico, 1997; Cox, 1993). 
In the United States, whites’ repre- 
sentation in the workforce is 
expected to decrease from 76 per- 
cent in 1995 to approximately 68 
percent in 2020. While Asian 
Americans show the greatest pro- 
portional growth in the population, 
Latinos show the largest growth in 
absolute numbers and will account 
for 36 percent of the total popula- 
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tion increase between 1990 and 
2020 (Judy & D’Amico, 1997). 
These changes will be more dramat- 
ic in particular regions of the coun- 
try. For example, in California, 42 
percent of the population in 2020 
will be Latino, 18 percent Asian, 
and 33 percent white (Judy & 
D’Amico, 1997). If organizations 
are to successfully meet their 
human resource needs, they must 
hire and retain workers from 
diverse groups. 

Even as the workforce is 
becoming more diverse, consumer 
markets are as well. People of color 
currently represent more than 
$500 billion in consumer spending 
in the United States (Cox, 1993). 
Research indicates that sociocultur- 
al identity affects buying behavior. 

A diverse workforce can help orga- 
nizations identify the ways in which 
culture affects consumers’ buying 
decisions. For example, people of 
color are more likely to do business 
with individuals from their own cul- 
tural group (Cox, 1993). Therefore, 
having a diverse organization facili- 
tates selling goods and services in an 
increasingly diverse marketplace. In 
addition, there is increasing public 
relations value for businesses and 
organizations that are identified as 
managing diversity well. 

Increasing the Representation 
of People of Color in Leadership 
Positions in the Private Sector 

Upper-level leaders of private busi- 
nesses are not as diverse as the rest 
of the labor force. While 57 percent 
of the workforce consists of women 
and people of color (increasing to 
62 percent in just five years), 
between 3 and 5 percent of senior- 
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level managers are from these 
groups. Whites fill 97 percent of the 
senior management positions at 
Fortune 1000 industrial and 
Fortune 500 companies. Of these 
senior managers, 95 to 97 percent 
are male. In the Fortune 2000 
industrial and service companies, 
only 5 percent of senior managers 
are women, and nearly all of them 
are white ( Good for Business , 1995). 

Women and people of color 
also are poorly represented on cor- 
porate boards of directors. Fewer 
than 10 percent of the largest cor- 
porations in the United States had 
any women on their boards of direc- 
tors in 1995. Representation by per- 
sons of color was even lower. In 
1995, fewer than 3 percent of board 
seats were held by people of color 
( Good for Business, 1995). 

Clearly, data from the mid- 
1990s indicate that little progress 
had been made toward reducing or 
eliminating the “glass ceiling” for 
women and people of color that was 
first discussed in the Report on the 
Glass Ceiling Initiative in 1991. The 
Good for Business ( 1995) report sug- 
gests that maintaining homogeneous 
upper-level management teams is a 
poor business practice. By exclud- 
ing women and people of color from 
upper-level management tracks, 
businesses severely limit the talent 
pool. Some evidence suggests a 
relationship between business prof- 
its and increased access by women 
and men of color to senior manage- 
ment positions. Companies that 
were able to “shatter” their own 
glass ceilings realized stock market 
returns that were about two-and- 
one-half times better than compara- 
ble companies that had not done so. 
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Companies that scored in the bot- 
tom 100 of glass ceiling-related mea- 
sures earned, on average, a 7.9 
percent return on investment, com- 
pared to an average return of 18.3 
percent for the top 100 companies 
( Good for Business, 1995). 

Higher education can help 
reduce the barriers that prevent 
women and people of color from 
attaining senior management posi- 
tions. Some barriers can be reduced 
by providing students with opportu- 
nities to interact with others from 
diverse racial and ethnic back- 
grounds. Over time, this kind of 
involvement helps reduce some of 
the prejudice, stereotypes, and 
biases that frequently are directed at 
women and people of color-in 
business and industry as well as 
in society. 

The diversification of institu- 
tions of higher education can also 
help private sector organizations 
reduce structural barriers to career 
progress and increase the flow of 
women and people of color into the 
pipeline that supplies senior man- 
agement. Employees who enter the 
pipeline from which most senior 
management positions are drawn 
tend to be graduates of highly selec- 
tive colleges and universities. If the 
representation of people of color in 
the senior management pipeline is 
to increase, so must the representa- 
tion of people of color at selective 
colleges and universities. If this 
does not occur, the numbers of peo- 
ple of color who become corporate 
leaders will most certainly decrease. 
This will not bode well for the con- 
tinued economic viability of many 
of the nation’s largest employers. 
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Research on the Impact 
of Affirmative Action 9 
in the Workplace 

Although many Americans 
would prefer a labor market that 
never takes race or gender into 
account, as long as employers and 
employment practices routinely 
discriminate against minorities 
and women, the choice is not 
between meritocracy and affirma- 
tive action, it is between discrimi- 
nation and affirmative action 
(Reskin, 1998, p. 93). 

Reskin (1998) recently com- 
pleted a review of the research liter- 
ature regarding the impact of 
affirmative action programs in 
employment. This review indicates 
that affirmative action programs 
have increased the representation 
of minority men and women in the 
workforce. Affirmative action in 
employment has led to greater 
access to professional, managerial, 
and craft occupations for minority 
men and women and has lessened 
wage discrimination (Reskin, 

1998). Carnoy (1994, cited in 
Reskin, 1998) estimates that at least 
one-third of the earnings gains 
for African-American and Latino 
workers during the 1960s can be 
attributed to declines in wage dis- 
crimination resulting from anti- 
discrimination legislation and affir- 
mative action programs. 

Reskin (1998) summarizes 
findings from a number of studies 
that compared outcomes for firms 
with and without affirmative action 
programs. These studies suggest 
that opportunities for white women 
and African-American men were 
much greater at firms that prac- 
ticed affirmative action than at 
firms that did not. Other studies 



indicate that employment discrimi- 
nation is less likely to occur in firms 
and industries that actively promote 
affirmative action in employment. 
Research suggests that occupation- 
al segregation has steadily 
decreased over the past three 
decades. “By preventing discrimi- 
nation, affirmative action has 
opened thousands of jobs to women 
and minorities that discrimination 
had formerly closed to them” 
(Reskin, 1998, p. 54). While the 
decline in occupational segregation 
has been accompanied by a decline 
in wage disparities, significant wage 
disparities between blacks and 
whites remain. 

Affirmative action programs in 
employment help raise the career 
aspirations of minorities and 
women. In the same way in which 
some people lower their aspirations 
if they perceive limited opportuni- 
ties in a given field, research indi- 
cates they will pursue opportunities 
in fields they perceive as being open 
to them (Kan ter, 1977; Reskin & 
Hartmann, 1986; Markham, 

Harlan, & Hackett, 1987; Jacobs, 
1989; Cassirer & Reskin, 1998; all 
cited in Reskin, 1998). By reducing 
the perception that discriminatory 
barriers block access to certain 
lines of work, affirmative action 
curtails women’s and minorities’ 
self-selection regarding certain jobs 
and/or promotions (Reskin & Roos, 
1990, cited in Reskin, 1998). 

Opponents of affirmative 
action allege that beneficiaries of 
these programs engage in a process 
of self-doubt regarding their abili- 
ties and qualification for the jobs 
they receive (Steele, 1990, cited in 
Reskin, 1998). However, research 
suggests that stigmatization by oth- 
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ers poses much greater risk than 
self-stigmatization. Employers can 
greatly reduce the risk of stigmati- 
zation by providing accurate infor- 
mation about their affirmative 
action programs (Reskin, 1998). 

Much of the resistance to affir- 
mative action programs comes from 
those who perceive that they are at 
risk of being penalized. One of the 
most frequent criticisms of affirma- 
tive action is that it involves 
“reverse discrimination.” Research 
suggests that “reverse discrimina- 
tion is rare both in absolute terms 
and relative to conventional wis- 
dom” (Reskin, 1998, p. 72). Steeh 
and Krysan (1996, cited in Reskin, 
1998) found that only 5 to 12 per- 
cent of whites indicated that they 
felt their race had cost them a job or 
promotion, compared to more than 
one-third of African Americans. 
However, between 66 and 80 
percent of whites (compared to 
one-quarter of African Americans) 
surveyed during the 1990s reported 
that they thought African 
Americans with lesser qualifica- 
tions had been given jobs or promo- 
tions over “more qualified” whites 
(Taylor, 1994; Davis & Smith, 1994; 
Steeh & Krysan, 1996; cited in 
Reskin, 1998). 

Data from the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission 
(EEOC) indicate exceptionally low 
proportions of reverse discrimina- 
tion charges in employment. Only 
4 percent of the discrimination 
claims filed with the EEOC between 
1987 and 1994 charged reverse dis- 
crimination (Norton, 1996, cited in 
Reskin, 1998). Of the cases that 
actually made it to court between 
1990 and 1994, only 2 percent 
charged reverse discrimination 




(U.S. Department of Labor, 
Employment Standards Admin- 
istration, cited in Reskin, 1998). 
“Finally, allegations of reverse dis- 
crimination are less likely than con- 
ventional discrimination cases to be 
supported by evidence” (Reskin, 
1998, p. 73). 

Summary 

Research on the organizational 
impact of diversity suggests that 
when it is managed correctly, diver- 
sity benefits organizations by help- 
ing attract the best available talent, 
enhancing marketing efforts, 
increasing creativity and innova- 
tion, improving problem-solving 
abilities, and improving organiza- 
tional flexibility. Research indicates 
that affirmative action in employ- 
ment has led to decreased job dis- 
crimination, decreased wage 
disparities, decreased occupational 
segregation, increased occupational 
aspirations for women and people 
of color, and greater organizational 
productivity. There is little empiri- 
cal evidence that supports the view 
that those who benefit from affir- 
mative action suffer from self- 
stigmatization. Finally, evidence 
supporting charges of reverse 
discrimination is “rare both in 
absolute terms and relative to 
conventional wisdom” (Reskin, 
1998, p. 72). 

S55CIETO1 BENEFBTS 

The previous sections of this report 
discuss evidence of the ways in 
which diversity benefits students, 
higher education institutions, and 
businesses and the economy. One 
final category of outcomes remains 
to be discussed: These outcomes 



focus on the ways in which higher 
education prepares students to 
function effectively as citizens of an 
increasingly diverse society. This 
section of the report describes the 
ways in which participation in high- 
er education by diverse students 
helps meet some of the basic needs 
of those in society who are most 
underserved. 

Democracy Outcomes 

Democracy outcomes refer to the 
ways in which higher education pre- 
pares students to become involved 
as active participants in an increas- 
ingly diverse and complex society. 
Gurin (1999) suggests that three 
major categories-citizenship 
engagement, racial/cultural 
engagement, and compatibility of 
difference s-characterize democracy 
outcomes. Citizenship engagement 
refers to students’ interest in and 
motivation to influence society and 
the political structure as well as 
to participate in community and 
volunteer service. Racial/ cultural 



engagement refers to students’ 
levels of cultural awareness and 
appreciation and their commitment 
to participating in activities that 
promote racial understanding. 
Compatibility of differences refers 
to an understanding by students 
that there are common values 
across racial/ethnic groups, that 
group conflict can be constructive 
when it is handled appropriately, 
and that differences do not have to 
be a divisive force in society. 
Another type of democracy out- 
come discussed by Gurin relates to 
students’ ability to live and work 
effectively in a diverse society. 
Specifically, this refers to the extent 
to which college prepares students 
to succeed after college and the 
extent to which students’ college 
experience breaks a pattern of con- 
tinuing segregation in society. 

Research supports the positive 
impact of interaction with diverse 
people and ideas while in college. 
The extent to which students inter- 
acted cross-racially is influential in 
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determining the amount of accep- 
tance students report for people 
from other cultures, the rate at 
which they participate in communi- 
ty service programs, and the 
amount of growth they exhibit in 
other areas of civic responsibility 
(Bowen & Bok, 1998). Similarly, 
involvement in more racially 
diverse environments and activities 
leads to higher levels of cultural 
awareness and acceptance and 
increased commitment to the goal 
of improving racial understanding 
(Milem, 1992, 1994; Sax& Astin, 
1997). Conversely, the absence of 
interracial contact adversely influ- 
ences students’ views toward oth- 
ers, support for campus initiatives, 



and educational outcomes. White 
students who had the least social 
interaction with individuals of a dif- 
ferent background were less likely 
to express positive attitudes about 
multiculturalism on campus 
(Globetti, Globetti, Brown, & 
Smith, 1993). 

Research on School Desegregation 

Many desegregation studies have 
found that minority segregation 
that occurs in educational settings 
tends to be perpetuated over stages 
of the life cycle and across institu- 
tional settings (Braddock, 1985). 
Most of the research pertaining to 
the effects of desegregation has 
been done in K-12 rather than in 



higher education institutions. 
Hence, this section on the impact of 
school desegregation is included 
here. 

Braddock, Crain, and 
McPartland (1984) affirm that 
“school desegregation is leading to 
desegregation in several areas of 
adult life” (p. 261), including col- 
lege, social situations, and jobs. 
Their analyses indicate that de- 
segregation changes the attitudes 
and behaviors of whites and blacks. 
This is apparent in diminishing 
racial stereotypes and lessened fears 
of hostile reactions in interracial 
settings among white adults who 
were educated in desegregated 
settings as children. 

Braddock (1985) asserts that 
“one of the most important aspects 
of racial segregation is its tendency 
to perpetuate itself’ (p. 11). This is 
true both for majority and for 
minority individuals. For example, 
research suggests that segregation 
in elementary and secondary 
schools is perpetuated in college. 
Braddock ( 1980) and Braddock and 
McPartland (1982) found that black 
students who had attended desegre- 
gated elementary and secondary 
schools were more likely to attend 
desegregated colleges. Early school 
and community desegregation 
tends to promote adult desegrega- 
tion in work environments 
(Braddock & McPartland, 1989). 
This is especially true for blacks liv- 
ing in the northern United States, 
where the relationship between 
school and community desegrega- 
tion has been less confounded. 
Braddock, McPartland, and Trent 
(1984) found that blacks and whites 
who attended desegregated schools 
were more likely to work in desegre- 
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gated firms than were their peers 
who attended segregated schools. 

In an extension of this earlier work, 
Braddock, Dawkins, and Trent 
( 1994) found that whites who 
attended desegregated schools were 
more likely to work with black or 
Latino coworkers. Moreover, black 
and Latino students who attended 
desegregated schools were more 
likely to work in environments 
where they had white coworkers. 

In related findings, Braddock 
and Dawkins (1981) found that 
students-particularly blacks who 
attended desegregated high schools- 
were more likely than students who 
attended segregated high schools to 
receive better grades in college. 
Another study demonstrated a 
greater likelihood of persistence in 
college among those blacks who 
attended desegregated high schools 
(Green, 1982). Despite these find- 
ings regarding the positive impact 
of desegregation, segregation at the 
high school level is actually increas- 
ing (Orfield & Eaton, 1996). Thus, 
college maybe the first (and only) 
place where many students 
encounter and interact with some- 
one of a different race or ethnicity 
(Hurtado et al., 1998, 1999). 
Opportunities to interact with 
diverse peers in college can help 
disrupt the perpetuation of segre- 
gation in our society. Research indi- 
cates that high levels of engagement 
with diversity in college lead to 
engagement with diversity after col- 
lege (Gurin, 1999). 

Diversity experiences during 
college had impressive effects on 
the extent to which graduates in 
the national study were living 
racially and ethnically integrated 
lives in the post-college world. 
Students who had taken the most 
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diversity courses and interacted 
the most with diverse peers dur- 
ing college had the most cross- 
racial interactions five years after 
leaving college. This confirms 
that the long-term pattern of seg- 
regation noted by many social sci- 
entists can be broken by diversity 
experiences during college 
(Gurin, 1999, p. 133). 

Civic and Professional Involvement 

Bowen and Bok (1998) argue that 
one of the central goals of higher 
education institutions is to educate 
students to become good citizens. 
Hence, many colleges and universi- 
ties select students with the expec- 
tation that they eventually will give 
something back to society through 
their involvement in professional, 
social, and civic organizations. In 
recent years, institutions have 
extended their belief in the value of 
this mission to the need to diversify 
their student bodies. They have 
come to understand their obligation 
to educate and to develop an 
expanded pool of “black and 
Hispanic men and women who 
could assume leadership roles in 
their communities and in every 
facet of national life” (Bowen & 
Bok, 1998, p. 156). As our society 
has become increasingly diverse, 
the need for leaders who represent 
the needs, interests, and perspec- 
tives of diverse communities has 
increased dramatically. 

Studies of student involvement 
in community and civic service sug- 
gest that students of color who are 
educated at selective institutions 
are much more likely than their 
white peers to “give back” to soci- 
ety once they graduate. In their 
study of black and white students 
who attended institutions with 
selective admissions policies, 




Bowen and Bok ( 1998) found that 
black students who attended these 
institutions were likely to be widely 
involved in civic and community 
activities. The study analyzed data 
representing the experiences of two 
cohorts of students. Data pertain- 
ing to the earlier cohort of students 
( 1976) indicated that black students 
were more likely than their white 
peers to be involved in community 
and civic organizations. Moreover, 
black men were much more likely 
than white men to be involved in 
leadership positions in organiza- 
tions with a civic focus. This was 
especially true in organizations 
focusing on social service, youths, 
and school-related activities. Black 
women were more likely than white 
women to report that they held 
leadership positions “in communi- 
ty, social service, alumni/ae, 
religious, and professional groups” 
(Bowen & Bok, 1998, p. 160). 
Finally, black students were more 
likely than white students to report 
that they held positions of leader- 
ship in multiple civic and communi- 
ty organizations. This is explained 
largely by the fact that these stu- 
dents were more likely to have 
obtained advanced degrees than 
their peers who attended less selec- 
tive institutions. 

Black students who obtained 
advanced degrees were more likely 
than their white peers to be 
involved in community and social 
service organizations. This was true 
for lawyers (21 percent involvement 
by blacks compared to 15 percent by 
whites), physicians ( 18 percent for 
blacks compared to 9 percent for 
whites), and, most dramatically, for 
PhDs (33 percent for blacks com- 
pared to only 6 percent for whites). 
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The black alumni/ ae of these 
schools have already demonstrated 
a marked tendency to “give some- 
thing back” through participation 
and leadership outside the work- 
place as well as within it. This civic 
spirit, revealed through actions 
taken rather than good intentions 
expressed, and demonstrated over 
time through volunteering in 
schools, neighborhoods, muse- 
ums, and civic associations of 
every kind, is surely one important 
indicator of “merit” (Bowen & 
Bok, 1998, p. 192). 

Benefits Accruing 
from Diversification 
of the Medical Profession 

Producing a physician work- 
force that reflects this country’s 
rich diversity is important not 
only for reasons of social equity, 
but also to ensure the delivery of 
health care that is competent 
both technically and culturally 
(Nickens, Ready, & Petersdorf, 
1994, p.472). 

Approximately one person in 
five in our country lives in an area 
designated as having insufficient 
health care coverage. The health 
care crisis faced by residents of low- 
income communities and low- 
income communities of color, in 
particular, is striking. The crisis is 
due largely to insufficient access to 
health care providers. 

The medical community has 
conducted extensive research that 
establishes the societal value of 
racial and ethnic minority partici- 
pation in the medical profession. 
For example, physicians of color are 
more likely than white physicians to 
provide care for underserved popu- 
lations. Keith, Bell, Swanson, and 
Williams (1985) have been cited 



widely as the first scholars to pro- 
vide empirical evidence that minor- 
ity physicians were significantly 
more likely than their white counter- 
parts to provide health care to pop- 
ulations in our society that need it 
most. This was reflected in the type 
of medicine and the geographic 
area in which minority doctors prac- 
ticed. Nearly one-third more minor- 
ity doctors than nonminority 
physicians (55 percent and 41 per- 
cent, respectively) chose primary 
care specialties. Moreover, physi- 
cians of color were twice as likely as 
nonminority physicians (12 percent 
vs. 6 percent) to practice in areas 
designated by the federal govern- 
ment as health-manpower shortage 
areas. This was true for all of the 
medical subspecialties included in 
the sample (not just primary care 
physicians). Finally, minority grad- 
uates were more likely than nonmi- 
nority graduates to have Medicaid 
recipients as patients (31 percent 
for blacks, 24 percent for Latinos, 
and 14 percent for whites). The 
authors therefore argue that “by 
increasing the number of minority 
physicians, affirmative action pro- 
grams have substantially improved 
access to care among minority popu- 
lations” (Keith etal., 1985, p. 1523). 

Recently, Komaromy, 
Grumbach, Drake, Vranizan, Lurie, 
Keane, andBindman (1997) used 
data from the AM A masterfile to 
build upon the findings of Keith et 
al. (1985) in their study of the prac- 
tice patterns of physicians in 
California. Urban areas of poverty 
with high proportions of black and 
Latino residents had the worst 
physician-to-population ratios; 
poor urban areas with low propor- 



tions of black and Latino residents 
had nearly three times as many pri- 
mary care physicians. The salience 
of race to health care availability is 
further evidenced by the fact that 
communities with high proportions 
of black or Latino residents were 
four times as likely as others to 
experience a shortage of physicians, 
regardless of level of community 
income (Komaromy et al., 1997). 

Latino and black physicians 
were more likely to locate their 
practices in areas with the greatest 
need for primary care doctors; they 
also tended to locate their practices 
in poorer areas than white physi- 
cians did. Black physicians prac- 
ticed medicine in areas where the 
mean percentage of black residents 
was five times greater than where 
other physicians practiced. Black 
physicians cared for six times as 
many black patients as did other 
physicians. Similarly, Latino physi- 
cians practiced in areas with signifi- 
cantly more Latinos. Latino 
physicians cared for three times as 
many Latinos as did other physi- 
cians. These findings held in multi- 
variate analyses after controlling for 
the fact that greater proportions of 
people from these groups lived in 
the areas where these physicians 
practiced. Black physicians were 
most likely to care for patients 
insured by Medicaid (45 percent of 
their patients compared to 18 per- 
cent of white physicians’ patients, 
24 percent of Latino physicians’ 
patients, and 30 percent of Asian 
physicians’ patients). Latino physi- 
cians were more likely to provide 
care to patients without insurance 
(9 percent compared to 3 percent 
for black physicians, 4 percent for 
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Asian physicians, and 6 percent for 
white physicians). Black and Latino 
physicians play an essential role in 
providing health care for poor peo- 
ple and members of minority 
groups (Komaromy et al., 1997). 

Other recent studies report 
similar findings. Cantor, Miles, 
Baker, and Barker (1996) found that 
minority and women physicians 
were much more likely than non- 
minority male physicians to serve 
minority, poor, and Medicaid recip- 
ients. Moreover, while the relation- 
ship between the physicians’ own 
socioeconomic background and 
tendency to serve these populations 
was weak, race and sex were the 
variables that most strongly and 
consistently predicted physicians’ 
decisions to practice in these areas. 
Xu, Fields, Laine, Veloski, 
Barzansky, and Martini (1997) 
reported similar findings in a study 



that controlled for the effects of 
gender, family income, residence, 
and National Health Services finan- 
cial aid obligations on practice pat- 
terns. Analyses of national data 
from the Association of American 
Medical Colleges (AAMC, 1994) 
showed that 40 percent of medical 
school graduates who were mem- 
bers of underrepresented minority 
groups (blacks, Mexican Ameri- 
cans, mainland Puerto Ricans, and 
American Indians) indicated that 
they planned to practice medicine 
in underserved areas; fewer than 
one in ten (9 percent) of other med- 
ical school graduates expressed a 
similar desire. Nearly six in ten 
medical generalists from under- 
represented groups reported that 
they planned to practice in these 
areas, compared to just 24 percent 
of nonminority medical generalists. 
Moy and Bartman’s (1995) study of 



physician practice patterns report- 
ed similar findings based on data 
gathered from a nationally repre- 
sentative sample of patients. 

Each of these studies illustrates 
the important role that physicians 
of color play in addressing the 
health care needs of the most med- 
ically underserved communities in 
our society. Physicians of color are 
significantly more likely to pursue 
medical specialties that address the 
needs of medically underserved 
people and to locate their practices 
in areas convenient to the medically 
underserved. Moreover, the 
salience of race in predicting ser- 
vice to these communities holds 
even after controlling for the effects 
of socioeconomic status, gender, 
and National Health Service finan- 
cial obligations. Hence, any plans to 
alter affirmative action to focus on 
economic disadvantage or to elimi- 
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nate it altogether would further 
imperil the people who live in the 
most medically underserved com- 
munities in our country. 

Changes to affirmative action 
policy in California and similar 
threats in other states present seri- 
ous obstacles to increasing the rep- 
resentation of people of color in the 
medical profession. Despite efforts 
by members of the medical commu- 
nity to diversify the nation’s medical 
schools, the number of applicants 
from minority groups decreased 
7 percent this year. The Association 
of American Medical Colleges 
reported that the number of appli- 
cants from underrepresented 
racial/ethnic groups fell to its low- 
est point since 1992. The decrease 
was most evident among black male 
applicants (down 15 percent). 
Through its Project 3,000 by 2000, 
AAMC hoped to have 3,000 minority 
students enrolled in first-year 
medical classes by the year 2000. 
This goal will be impossible for 
AAMC to reach: Minority student 
enrollment in medical school in 
1999-2000 (1,731 students) falls 
well below the goal ( Chronicle of 
Higher Education, daily news, 

27 October 1999). 

Summary 

Research evidence clearly indicates 
that greater exposure to racial and 
ethnic diversity in college leads to 
growth in democracy outcomes. 
Students who have been exposed to 
greater diversity are more likely to 
demonstrate increases in racial 
understanding, cultural awareness 
and appreciation, engagement with 
social and political issues, and 
openness to diversity and challenge. 



They are more likely to exhibit 
decreases in racial stereotyping and 
ethnocentrism. Students who inter- 
acted more with diversity in college 
exhibited more liberal racial atti- 
tudes four and nine years after 
entering college. Moreover, greater 
engagement with diversity while in 
college leads to growth in civic 
responsibility. This is evident in 
increased commitment to the goal 
of promoting racial understanding, 
greater involvement in community 
and volunteer service, and higher 
levels of involvement in community 
action programs. All of these out- 
comes are intimately related to what 
it means to be a productive citizen 
in an increasingly pluralistic, demo- 
cratic society. 

Research indicates that interact- 
ing with diversity while in college 
disrupts the cycle of segregation 
that prevails in our society. Students 
who attend institutions with higher 
levels of diversity and who report 
high levels of interaction with 
diverse people and information are 
more likely to live and work in 
desegregated environments after 
leaving college. Interacting with 
diverse ideas and people while in 
college encourages students to con- 
tinue these behaviors throughout 
their lifetimes. Gurin’s (1999) find- 
ings suggest this is particularly true 
for whites. This is significant given 
that college is likely to be the first 
time most students will have the 
opportunity to be educated and to 
live in a racially diverse setting. 

Research suggests that students 
of color benefit our society through 
their high levels of service to com- 
munity and civic groups as well as 
medically underserved populations. 



Bowen and Bok (1998) found that 
African-American students were 
much more likely than white stu- 
dents to be involved in community 
and civic organizations, as well as in 
the leadership of these organiza- 
tions. Studies of physicians’ prac- 
tice patterns indicate that doctors of 
color are more likely to practice 
medicine in areas with populations 
that have the greatest need for 
health services. These areas include 
low-income urban and rural loca- 
tions, locations with high popula- 
tions of people of color, populations 
that rely on Medicare for their health 
insurance, and populations that do 
not have any health insurance. 

THE ROLE AND RESPONSIBILITY OF 
INDIVIDUAL CAMPUSES REGARDING 
DIVERSITY IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

[I]t is a mistake to understand 
the diversity rationale only as an 
issue concerning admissions 
rather than as an issue implicat- 
ing broader institutional policy. 
Thus, to establish a “compelling 
interest” in educational diversity, 
a university must demonstrate 
clear, consistent internal policies 
and practices designed to facili- 
tate interracial contact, dialogue, 
and understanding on campus 
(Liu, 1998, p.439). 

In the preceding pages, we have 
discussed important evidence of the 
educational benefits of diversity 
from a broad, multidisciplinary per- 
spective. It is our hope that this evi- 
dence will be used to influence legal 
and public opinion regarding the 
value of diversity to teaching and 
learning. However, the most per- 
suasive evidence is that provided by 
colleges and universities themselves. 
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Individual campuses have a respon- 
sibility to engage in activities that 
provide evidence that diversity is a 
principal component of their educa- 
tional mission. 10 In planning and 
implementing institutional efforts 
regarding campus diversity, it is 
important that individual campuses 
provide evidence that documents: 

(1) the educational need for diver- 
sity, (2) the educational outcomes 
of diversity, and (3) the ways in 
which institutions use their diversity 
to enhance teaching and learning. 

In his opinion in the Bakke 
decision, Justice Powell asserted 
that race can be used as one of many 
factors in college admissions 
because institutional diversity helps 
facilitate the robust exchange of 
ideas. However, recent attacks on 
affirmative action question the 
validity of using race and ethnicity 
as a means to achieve diversity on 
campus. Hence, it is essential that 
institutions document findings 
from their own research that estab- 
lish diversity as an educational 
imperative for their campuses as 
well as the important role of racial/ 
ethnic diversity in creating institu- 
tional diversity. The “diversity 
rationale” argues that bringing 
together diverse people with diverse 
experiences and viewpoints is 
important because it helps institu- 
tions achieve their academic mis- 
sion. In order to make effective use 
of this rationale, an institution 
should provide clear answers to the 
following questions: 

• How does the institution define 
diversity? 

• How do the institution’s core edu- 
cational goals relate to its diversity 
objectives? 



• What are the educational benefits 
of diversity to the institution? 

• What evidence can the institution 
provide indicating that these out- 
comes are being realized? 

• What evidence can the institution 
provide that demonstrates that it 
has enacted clear and consistent 
educational policies and practices 
that help ensure that the benefits of 
diversity are realized? 

By answering these questions, 
individual institutions will be able 
to document the ways in which a 
diverse student body enhances the 
mission of the school and/or pro- 
gram in which it exists, m 

EUDttOTES 

1 This passage is drawn from a state- 
ment drafted by the American Council 
on Education and endorsed by 49 
national education associations. 

2 These misconceptions were compiled 
as part of the work of the Panel on the 
Dynamics of Race in Colleges and 
Universities. The panel was commis- 
sioned by James Banks during his 
tenure as president of the American 
Educational Research Association 

( AERA) and was co-chaired by Kenji 
Hakuta and James Jones. The panel’s 
work was funded by AERA and Stanford 
University’s Center for Comparative 
Studies in Race and Ethnicity. 

3 Persistence is a function of an interac- 
tive process between individuals and the 
institutions they attend. A large body of 
research documents the importance of 
the institutional context in shaping a 
variety of student outcomes. The impor- 
tance of the institutional context for 
diversity is discussed later in this report. 

4 Examples of complex social struc- 
tures include “...situations where we 
encounter many rather than few people, 
when some of these people are unfamil- 




iar to us, when some of them challenge 
us to think or act in new ways, when 
people and relationships change and 
thus produce some unpredictability, 
and, especially, when people we 
encounter hold different kinds of expec- 
tations of us” (Gurin, 1999, p. 105). 

5 Although black men and women who 
attended selective institutions earned 
more than blacks who graduated from 
other institutions, the Bowen andBok 
study replicates findings from other 
studies that indicate a persistent and 
troublesome earnings gap between 
black and white college graduates. 

Black men and women graduates’ earn- 
ings were significantly less than their 
white peers’. Multivariate analyses 
revealed that blacks were likely to earn 
significantly less than their white col- 
leagues after controlling for the effects 
of grades, college majors, and socioeco- 
nomic status. 

6 For more information about this 
survey, see The American College 
Teacher : National Norms for the 
1998-99 HER! Faculty Survey (Sax, 
Astin, Korn, & Gilmartin, 1999). 

7 In the studies cited by Cox (1993), 
value congruence refers to the extent to 
which production workers and their 
supervisors find agreement in business 
settings. The studies indicate that high- 
er levels of value congruence have a 
positive influence on individual out- 
comes (i.e., organizational commitment 
and worker satisfaction) and organiza- 
tional outcomes (i.e., greater punctuali- 
ty, lower turnover rates, higher levels of 
innovation). 

8 Abelson and Levy (1985) define group 
think as “a strong psychological drive for 
consensus within insular, cohesive deci- 
sion-making groups such that disagree- 
ment is suppressed and the decision 
process becomes defective” (p. 292). 

9 “The term ‘affirmative action’ came 
into being with President John F. 
Kennedy’s issuance of Executive Order 
10925 in 1961, but it did not have more 
than symbolic effect until President 
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Lyndon B. Johnson’s more definitive 
Executive Order 11246 in 1965, which 
remains operative today. Executive 
Order 11246 states that any institution, 
public or private, employing 50 or more 
persons or having $50,000 in govern- 
ment contracts is required to file an 
affirmative action plan and is required 
to take affirmative action to seek out 
and employ qualified and under- 
represented minorities (women were 
added in 1967 with Executive Order 
11375) in its workforce. These measures 
were augmented by the more compre- 
hensive Civil Rights Act of 1964, which, 
in its Title VII, forbade all forms of dis- 
crimination in public and private sector 
hiring (though higher education faculty 
were exempted until 1972). 

The affirmative action mandate was 
broadened with the passage of the 
Architectural Barriers Act of 1968, 
which required that buildings be modi- 
fied to be accessible to people with dis- 
abilities; Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972, which prohibited 
sex discrimination in any federally 



assisted education program; and 
Section 504 of the Education 
Amendments of 1973, which required 
nondiscrimination in employment of 
people with disabilities. Subsequently, 
age discrimination was added with the 
passage of the Age Discrimination Act 
of 1975. 

Under President Richard M. Nixon, 
the Department of Labor in 1972 issued 
Revised Order No. 4, which detailed 
specific goals and timetables that effec- 
tive plans were expected to have. The 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
Programs was established to monitor 
compliance with these dictates. 
Compliance in hiring is monitored by 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission” (Wilson, 1995, 
pp. 37-38). 

10 The evidence and expert testimony 
assembled by the University of Michigan 
is an excellent example of this type of 
institutional activity. For more informa- 
tion, visit the university’s web site at 
www.umich.edu. 
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Table 1 



High School Completion Rates and College Participation Rates, 
by Race/Ethnicity; 1977 to 1997 









18- to 24-Year-Olds 






14- to 24-Year-Olds 


All Persons 
(thousands) 


Enrolled-in-College 
Rate (percent) 






High School Graduates 






Year 


Number Completed 
(thousands) 


Completion Rate 
(percent) 


Number Enrolled 
in College 
(thousands) 


Enrolled-in- 
College Rate 
(percent) 


Ever-Enrolled-in- 
College Rate 
(percent) 


L 14^ l.i]S[SS3 


, •; : 












1977 


27,331 


26.1 


22,008 


80.5 


7,142 


32.5 


52.0 


1978 


27,647 


25.3 


22,309 


80.7 


6,995 


31.4 


51.4 


1979 


27,974 


25.0 


22,421 


80.1 


6,991 


31.2 


51.6 


1980 


28,957 


25.6 


23,413 


80.9 


7,400 


31.6 


51.1 


1981 


28,965 


26.2 


23,343 


80.6 


7,575 


32.5 


51.7 


1982 


28,846 


26.6 


23,291 


80.7 


7,678 


33.0 


52.7 


1983 


28,580 


26.2 


22,988 


80.4 


7,477 


32.5 


52.8 


1984 


28,031 


27.1 


22,870 


81.6 


7,591 


33.2 


53.0 


1985 


27,122 


27.8 


22,349 


82.4 


7,537 


33.7 


54.3 


1986 


26,512 


28.2 


21,768 


82.1 


7,477 


34.3 


55.0 


1987 


25,950 


29.6 


21,118 


81.4 


7,693 


36.4 


56.5 


1988 


25,733 


30.3 


20,900 


81.2 


7,791 


37.3 


57.5 


1989 


25,261 


30.9 


20,461 


81.0 


7,804 


38.1 


57.9 


1990 


24,852 


32.0 


20,311 


82.3 


7,964 


39.1 


58.9 


1991 


24,572 


33.3 


19,883 


80.9 


8,172 


41.1 


60.7 


1992 


24,278 


34.4 


19,921 


82.1 


8,343 


41.9 


65,6 


1993 


25,522 


33.8 


20,844 


81.7 


8,630 


41.4 


65.3 


1994 


25,254 


34.6 


20,581 


81.5 


8,729 


42,4 


66,9 


1995 


24,900 


34.3 


20,125 


80.8 


8,539 


42.4 


67.1 


1996 


24,671 


35,5 


20131 


81.6 


8,767 


43,5 


67.1 


1997 


24,973 


36.9 


20,338 


81.4 


9,204 


45.2 


67.3 


CKDOB 
















1977 


23,430 


26.5 


19,291 


82.3 


6,209 


32.2 


52.1 


1978 


23,650 


25.7 


19,526 


82.6 


6,077 


31.1 


51.3 


1979 


23,895 


25.6 


19,616 


82.1 


6,120 


31.2 


51.7 


1980 


24,482 


26.2 


20,214 


82.6 


6,423 


31.8 


51.4 


1981 


24,486 


26.7 


20,123 


82.2 


6,549 


32.5 


52.1 


1982 


24,206 


27.2 


19,944 


82.4 


6,694 


33.1 


53.1 


1983 


23,899 


27.0 


19,643 


82.2 


6,463 


32.9 


53.4 


1984 


23,347 


28.0 


19,373 


83.0 


6,256 


33.7 


53.8 


1985 


22,632 


28.7 


18,916 


83.6 


6,500 


34.4 


55.3 


1986 


22,020 


28.6 


18,291 


83.1 


6,307 


34.5 


55.5 


1987 


21,493 


30.2 


17,689 


82.3 


6,483 


36.6 


57.1 


1988 


21,261 


31.3 


17,491 


82.3 


6,659 


38.1 


58.6 


1989 


20,825 


31.8 


17,089 


82.1 


6,631 


38.8 


58.9 


1990 


20,393 


32.5 


16,823 


82.5 


6,635 


39.4 


60.1 


1991 


19,980 


34.1 


16,324 


81.7 


6,813 


41.7 


62.3 


1992 


19,671 


35.2 


16,379 


83.3 


6,916 


42.2 


67.0 


1993 


20,493 


34.5 


16,989 


82.9 


7,074 


41.6 


66.5 


1994 


20,171 


35.3 


16,670 


82.6 


7,118 


42.7 


67.6 


1995 


19,866 


35.3 


16,269 


81.9 


7,011 


43.1 


68.3 


1996 


19,676 


36.2 


16,199 


82.3 


7,123 


44.0 


68.4 


1997 


20,020 


37.4 


16,557 


82.7 


7,495 


45.3 


67.7 



Continued on next page 

Note: College participation rates were calculated using the total population and high school graduates as the bases. The ever-enrolled-in-college participation rate includes 14- to 24-year-olds who either were 

enrolled in college or had completed one or more years of college. The change in the educational attainment question and the college completion categories from "four or more years of college" to “at least 
some college" in 1 992 caused an increase of approximately 5 percentage points in the proportion of 1 4- to 24-year-old high school graduates who had enrolled in or who had completed one or more years 
of college. High school completion rates were calculated using the total population as the base. High school graduates are persons who have completed four or more years of high school for 1977 to 1991. 
Beginning in 1 992, they were persons whose highest degree was a high school diploma (including equivalency) or higher. Data for 1 986 and later use a revised tabulation system. Improvements in edits 
and population estimation procedures caused slight changes in estimates for 1986. Data for 1980 through 1992 use 1980 Census-based estimates, and data for 1993 and later use 1990 Census-based 
estimates. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Schooi Enrollment— Social and Economic Characteristics of Students: October 1997. Current Population Reports, P-20 Series, 1 998. 
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Table 1 - Continued 



High School Completion Rates and College Participation Rates, 
by Race/Ethnicity: 1977 to 1997 









18- to 24-Year-Olds 








14- to 24-Year-Olds 












High School Graduates 






Year 


All Persons 
(thousands) 


Enrolled-in-College 
Rate (percent) 


Number Completed 
(thousands) 


Completion Rate 
(percent) 


Number Enrolled 
in College 
(thousands) 


Enrolled-in- 
College Rate 
(percent) 


Ever-Enrolled-in- 
College Rate 
(percent) 


1 APPIHAM AMFRIHAN . • : 




3,387 


21.3 


2,286 


67.5 


721 


31.5 


46.9 


1978 


3,452 


20.1 


2,340 


67.8 


694 


29.7 


47.8 


1979 


3,510 


19.8 


2,356 


67.1 


696 


29.5 


48.4 


1980 


3,721 


19.2 


2,592 


69.7 


715 


27.6 


45.9 


1981 


3,778 


19.9 


2,678 


70.9 


750 


28.0 


44.8 


1982 


3,872 


19.8 


2,744 


70.9 


767 


28.0 


45.5 


1983 


3,865 


19.2 


2,740 


70.9 


741 


27.0 


45.0 


1984 


3,862 


20.4 


2,885 


74.7 


786 


27.2 


45.2 


1985 


3,716 


19.8 


2,810 


75.6 


734 


26.1 


43.8 


1986 


3,653 


22.2 


2,795 


76.5 


812 


29.1 


47.8 


1987 


3,603 


22.8 


2,739 


76.0 


823 


30.0 


48.7 


1988 


3,568 


21.1 


2,680 


75.1 


752 


28.1 


46.6 


1989 


3,559 


23.5 


2,708 


76.1 


835 


30.8 


49.1 


1990 


3,520 


25.4 


2,710 


77.0 


894 


33.0 


48.0 


1991 


3,504 


23.6 


2,630 


75.1 


828 


31.5 


46,0 


1992 


3,521 


25.3 


2,625 


74.6 


886 


33.8 


53.3 


1993 


3,666 


24.5 


2,747 


74.9 


897 


32.7 


54.0 


1994 


3,661 


27.3 


2,818 


77.0 


1,001 


35.5 


59.2 


1995 


3,625 


27.3 


2,788 


76.9 


988 


35.4 


58.0 


1996 


3,637 


27.0 


2,738 


75.3 


983 


35.9 


54.6 


1997 


3,650 


29.7 


2,726 


74.7 


1,085 


39.8 


60.0 


1 uicpANir. a J 




1,609 


17.2 


880 


54.7 


277 


31.5 


43.8 


1978 


1,672 


15.2 


935 


55.9 


254 


27.2 


43.2 


1979 


1,754 


16.6 


968 


55.2 


292 


30.2 


45.7 


1980 


2,033 


16.1 


1,099 


54.1 


327 


29.8 


47.3 


1981 


2,052 


16.7 


1,144 


55.8 


342 


29.9 


45.8 


1982 


2,001 


16.8 


1,153 


57.6 


337 


29.2 


47.3 


1983 


2,025 


17.2 


1,110 


54.8 


349 


31.4 


48.4 


1984 


2,018 


17.9 


1,212 


60.1 


362 


29.9 


46.0 


1985 


2,221 


16.9 


1,396 


62.9 


375 


26.9 


46.7 


1986 


2,514 


18.2 


1,507 


59.9 


458 


30.4 


45.6 


1987 


2,592 


17.6 


1,597 


61.6 


455 


28.5 


44.2 


1988 


2,642 


17.0 


1,458 


55.2 


450 


30.9 


47.1 


1989 


2,818 


16.1 


1,576 


55.9 


453 


28.7 


43.6 


1990 


2,749 


15.8 


1,498 


54.5 


435 


29.0 


44.7 


1991 


2,874 


18.0 


1,498 


52.1 


516 


34.4 


47.6 


1992 


2,754 


21.3 


1,578 


57.3 


586 


37.1 


55.0 


1993 


3,663 


21.6 


2,049 


60.9 


728 


35.5 


55.6 


1994 


3,523 


18.8 


1,995 


56.6 


662 


33.2 


54.3 


1995 


3,603 


20.7 


2,112 


58.6 


745 


35.3 


55.8 


1996 


3,510 


20.1 


2,019 


57.5 


706 


35.0 


52.5 


1997 


3,600 


22.4 


2,236 


62.0 


806 


36.0 


54.3 



a Hispanics may be of any race. 
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Table 2 



High School Completion Rates and College Participation Rates, 
by Race/Ethnicity and Gender: 1977 to 1997 



Year 


18- to 24-Year-Olds 








14- to 24-Year-Olds 


All Persons 
(thousands) 


Enrolled-in-College 
Rate (percent) 






High School Graduates 






Number Completed 
(thousands) 


Completion Rate 
(percent) 


Number Enrolled 
in College 
(thousands) 


Enrolled-in- 
College Rate 
(percent) 


Ever-Enrolled-in- 
College Rate 
(percent) 


RALL KACES P 




•£ .. -t... ' 7: 










MEN 


1977 


13,218 


28.1 


10,440 


79.0 


3,712 


35.6 


54.2 


1978 


13,385 


27.1 


10,614 


79.3 


3,621 


34.1 


52.6 


1979 


13,571 


25.8 


10,657 


78.5 


3,508 


32.9 


52.4 


1980 


14,107 


26.3 


11,125 


78.9 


3,717 


33.4 


51.4 


1981 


14,127 


27.1 


11,052 


78.2 


3,833 


34.7 


52.1 


1982 


14,083 


27.2 


11,120 


79.0 


3,837 


34.5 


53.0 


1983 


14,003 


27.3 


10,906 


77.9 


3,820 


35.0 


52.7 


1984 


13,744 


28.6 


10,914 


79.4 


3,929 


36.0 


53.6 


1985 


13,199 


28.4 


10,614 


80.4 


3,749 


35.3 


54.6 


1986 


12,921 


28.7 


10,338 


80.0 


3,702 


35.8 


54.4 


1987 


12,626 


30.6 


10,030 


79.4 


3,867 


38.6 


56.3 


1988 


12,491 


30.2 


9,832 


78.7 


3,770 


38.3 


56.6 


1989 


12,325 


30.2 


9,700 


78.7 


3,717 


38.3 


57.2 


1990 


12,134 


32.3 


9,778 


80.6 


3,922 


40.1 


58.0 


1991 


12,036 


32.9 


9,493 


78.9 


3,954 


41.7 


59.2 


1992 


1 1 ,965 


32.7 


9,576 


80.0 


3,912 


40.9 


64.1 


1993 


12,712 


33.3 


10,142 


79.8 


4,237 


41.8 


63.9 


1994 


12,557 


33.1 


9,970 


79.4 


4,152 


41,6 


64.9 


1995 


12,351 


33.1 


9,789 


79.3 


4,089 


41.8 


64.2 


1996 


12,285 


34.1 


9,815 


80.0 


4,187 


42.6 


65.6 


1997 


12,513 


35.0 


9,933 


79.4 


4,374 


44.0 


64.9 


WOMEN 


1977 


14,113 


24.3 


11,569 


82.0 


3,431 


29.7 


50.0 


1978 


14,262 


23.7 


11,694 


82.0 


3,373 


28.8 


50.3 


1979 


14,403 


24.2 


11,763 


81.7 


3,482 


29.6 


50.8 


1980 


14,851 


24.8 


12,287 


82.7 


3,682 


30.0 


50.8 


1981 


14,838 


25.2 


12,290 


82.8 


3,741 


30.4 


51.3 


1982 


14,763 


26.0 


12,171 


82.4 


3,841 


31.6 


52.4 


1983 


14,577 


25.1 


12,082 


82.9 


3,657 


30.3 


52.8 


1984 


14,287 


25.6 


11,956 


83.7 


3,662 


30.6 


52.4 


1985 


13,923 


27.2 


11,736 


84.3 


3,788 


32.3 


54.0 


1986 


13,591 


27.8 


11,430 


84.1 


3,775 


33.0 


55.5 


1987 


13,324 


28.7 


11,086 


83.2 


3,826 


34.5 


56.7 


1988 


13,242 


30.4 


11,068 


83.6 


4,021 


36.3 


58.3 


1989 


12,936 


31.6 


10,758 


83.2 


4,085 


38.0 


58.6 


1990 


12,718 


31.8 


10,533 


82.8 


4,042 


38.4 


59.8 


1991 


12,536 


33.6 


10,391 


82.9 


4,218 


41.0 


62.1 


1992 


12,313 


36.0 


10,344 


84.0 


4,429 


42.8 


66.9 


1993 


12,810 


34.3 


10,702 


83.5 


4,393 


41.0 


66.6 


1994 


12,696 


36.0 


10,611 


83.6 


4,576 


43.1 


68.7 


1995 


12,548 


35.5 


10,338 


82.4 


4,452 


43.1 


69.8 


1996 


12,386 


37.0 


10,317 


83.3 


4,582 


44.4 


68.6 


1997 


12,460 


38.8 


10,403 


83.5 


4,820 


46.4 


69.6 



Note: 



Source; 



winiiiuuu un i iGAi /jay 

College participation rates were calculated using the total population and high school graduates as the bases. The ever-enrolled-in-college participation rate includes 14- to 24-year-olds who either were enrolled in 
college or had completed one or more years of college. The change in the educational attainment question and the college completion categories from “four or more years of college" to "at least some college" in 
rnmnip^nn^tac 5 ^ [Ce ^ qe P° ,nts in ** prDpo,1ion of 1 4 ‘ t0 Nflh school graduates who had enrolled in or who had completed one or more years of college. High school 

P IT® C3CU ated USing t0tal population as ^ e base - Hi 9 h sch0 °l graduates are persons who have completed four or more years of high school for 1977 to 1991 Beginning in 1 992 they were 

^ W3S 3 hi9h SCh0 ° f dipl ° ma ° nClUdin9 6qUivalenCy) ° r hi9her Data f0r 1 986 and ,ater use a revised Elation system. Improvements in edits and population estimation procedures 
caused slight changes in estimates for 1 986. Data for 1 980 through 1 992 use 1 980 Census-based estimates, and data for 1 993 and later use 1 990 Census-based estimates. 

US- Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. School Enrollment-Social and Economic Characteristics of Students: October 1997. Current Population Reports, P-20 Series, 1998. 
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Table 2 - Continued 



High School Completion Rates and College Participation Rates, 
by Race/Ethnicity and Gender: 1977 to 1997 





18- to 24-Year-Olds 










14- to 24-Year-0lds 












High School Graduates 






Year 


All Persons 
(thousands) 


Enrolled-in-College 
Rate (percent) 


Number Completed 
(thousands) 


Completion Rate 
(percent) 


Number Enrolled 
in College 
(thousands) 


Enrolled-in- 
College Rate 
(percent) 


Ever-Enrolled-in- 
College Rate 
(percent) 


















MEN 


1977 


11,445 


28.7 


9,263 


80.9 


3,286 


35.5 


54.5 


1978 


11,572 


27.6 


9,438 


81.6 


3,195 


33.9 


52.5 


1979 


11,721 


26.5 


9,457 


80.7 


3,104 


32,8 


52.7 


1980 


12,011 


27.3 


9,686 


80.6 


3,275 


33.8 


51 .8 


1981 


12,040 


27.7 


9,619 


79.9 


3,340 


34.7 


52.8 


1982 


11,874 


27.9 


9,611 


80.9 


3,308 


34.4 


53.2 


1983 


11,787 


28.3 


9,411 


79.8 


3,335 


35.4 


53.5 


1984 


11,521 


29.6 


9,348 


81.1 


3,406 


36.4 


54.2 


1985 


11,108 


29.3 


9,077 


81.7 


3,254 


35.8 


55,5 


1986 


10,814 


29.3 


8,780 


81.2 


3,168 


36.1 


55.1 


1987 


10,549 


31.2 


8,498 


80.6 


3,289 


38.7 


56.7 


1988 


10,380 


31.4 


8,268 


79.7 


3,260 


39.4 


57.9 


1989 


10,240 


31.5 


8,177 


79.9 


3,223 


39.4 


58,5 


1990 


10,053 


32.7 


8,157 


81.1 


3,292 


40.3 


58.7 


1991 


9,896 


33.0 


7,843 


79.3 


3,270 


41.9 


59.9 


1992 


9,744 


33.8 


7,911 


81.2 


3,291 


41.6 


65.8 


1993 


10,294 


34.0 


8,338 


81.0 


3,498 


42.0 


65.1 


1994 


10,123 


33.6 


8,168 


80.7 


3,406 


41.7 


65.4 


1995 


9,980 


34.0 


8,001 


80.2 


3,398 


42.5 


65.3 


1996 


9,897 


34,5 


8,000 


80.8 


3,419 


42.7 


66,0 


1997 


10,173 


35.7 


8,204 


80.6 


3,633 


44.3 


65.3 



WOMEN 



1977 


11,985 


24.4 


10,029 


83.7 


2,923 


29.1 


50.0 


1978 


12,078 


23.9 


10,088 


83.5 


2,882 


28.6 


50.3 


1979 


12,174 


24.8 


10,157 


83.4 


3,015 


29.7 


50.8 


1980 


12,471 


25.2 


10,528 


84.4 


3,147 


29.9 


50.9 


1981 


12,446 


25.8 


10,504 


84.4 


3,208 


30.5 


51 .6 


1982 


12,332 


26.6 


10,333 


83.8 


3,285 


31.8 


52.9 


1983 


12,112 


25.8 


10,233 


84.5 


3,129 


30.6 


53.4 


1984 


11,826 


26.4 


10,026 


84.8 


3,120 


31.1 


53.4 


1985 


11,524 


28.2 


9,840 


85.4 


3,247 


33.0 


55.2 


1986 


11,205 


28.0 


9,509 


84.9 


3,139 


33.0 


55,8 


1987 


10,944 


29.2 


9,189 


84.0 


3,192 


34.7 


57.5 


1988 


10,881 


31 .2 


9,223 


84.8 


3,399 


36.9 


59.2 


1989 


10,586 


32.2 


8,913 


84.2 


3,409 


38.2 


59.2 


1990 


10,340 


32.3 


8,666 


83.8 


3,344 


38.6 


61.4 


1991 


10,119 


35.0 


8,481 


83.8 


3,544 


42.1 


64.5 


1992 


9,928 


36.5 


8,468 


85.3 


3,625 


42.8 


68.1 


1993 


10,199 


35.1 


8,651 


84.8 


3,576 


41 .3 


67.9 


1994 


10,048 


37.0 


8,503 


84.6 


3,714 


* 43.7 


69.7 


1995 


9,886 


36.6 


8,271 


83.7 


3,615 


43.7 


71.3 


1996 


9,778 


37.9 


8,200 


83.9 


3,705 


45.2 


70.7 


1997 


9,847 


39.6 


8,352 


84.8 


3,863 


46.3 


70.1 


— Continued on next page 
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Table 2 - Continued 



High School Completion Rates and College Participation Rates, 
hy Race/Ethnicity and Gender: 1977 to 1997 



18- to 24- Year-Olds 



14- to 24- Year-Olds 



High School Graduates 



Year 


All Persons 
(thousands) 


Enrolled-ln-College 
Rate (percent) 


Number Completed 
(thousands) 


Completion Rate 
(percent) 


Number Enrolled 
in College 
(thousands) 


Enrolled-in- 
College Rate 
(percent) 


Ever-Enrolled-ln- 
College Rate 
(percent) 


■ AFRICAN AMERICAN | 


MEN 


1977 


1,528 


20.2 


970 


63.5 


309 


31.9 


47,6 


1978 


1,554 


19.6 


956 


61.5 


305 


31.9 


49.3 


1979 


1,577 


19.3 


973 


61.7 


304 


31.2 


46.7 


1980 


1,690 


17.3 


1,115 


66.0 


293 


26,3 


44.1 


1981 


1,730 


18.8 


1,154 


66.7 


325 


28.2 


42.3 


1982 


1,786 


18.5 


1,171 


65.6 


331 


28.3 


44.5 


1983 


1,807 


18.3 


1,202 


66.5 


331 


27.5 


43.6 


1984 


1,811 


20.3 


1,272 


70.2 


367 


28.9 


45.2 


1985 


1,720 


20.1 


1,244 


72.3 


345 


27.7 


43.6 


1986 


1,687 


20,7 


1,220 


72.3 


349 


28.6 


44.4 


1987 


1,666 


22.6 


1,188 


71.3 


377 


31.7 


48.3 


1988 


1,653 


18.0 


1,189 


71.9 


297 


25.0 


42,8 


1989 


1,654 


19.6 


1,195 


72.2 


324 


27.1 


45.8 


1990 


1,634 


26.1 


1,240 


75.9 


426 


34.4 


48.9 


1991 


1,635 


23.1 


1,174 


71.8 


378 


32.2 


47.3 


1992 


1,676 


21.2 


1,211 


72.3 


356 


29.7 


49.4 


1993 


1,703 


22.7 


1,240 


72.8 


387 


31.2 


50.1 


1994 


1,733 


25.4 


1,277 


73.7 


440 


34.5 


57.9 


1995 


1,660 


25.9 


1,247 


75.1 


430 


34.4 


56.2 


1996 


1,682 


25.1 


1,199 


71.3 


422 


35.2 


53.7 


1997 


1,701 


25.0 


1,214 


71.4 


425 


35.0 


56.3 


WOMEN 


1977 


1,859 


22.2 


1,317 


70.8 


413 


31.4 


46.2 


1978 


1,897 


20.6 


1,384 


73.0 


390 


28.2 


46.7 


1979 


1,934 


20.3 


1,383 


71.5 


392 


28.3 


49.8 


1980 


2,031 


20.8 


1,475 


72.6 


422 


28.6 


47.4 


1981 


2,049 


20.7 


1,526 


74.5 


424 


27.8 


46.6 


1982 


2,086 


20.9 


1,572 


75.4 


436 


27.7 


46.3 


1983 


2,058 


20.0 


1,539 


74.8 


411 


26.7 


46.3 


1984 


2,052 


20.4 


1,613 


78.6 


419 


26.0 


45.1 


1985 


1,996 


19.5 


1,565 


78.4 


389 


24.9 


44.0 


1986 


1,966 


23.5 


1,576 


80.1 


462 


29.4 


50.4 


1987 


1,937 


23.0 


1,550 


80.0 


445 


28.7 


48.9 


1988 


1,915 


23.8 


1,492 


77.9 


455 


30.5 


49.6 


1989 


1,905 


26.8 


1,511 


79.3 


511 


33.8 


51.8 


1990 


1,886 


24.8 


1,468 


77.8 


467 


31.8 


47.3 


1991 


1,869 


24.1 


1,455 


77.8 


460 


30.9 


45.2 


1992 


1,845 


28.8 


1,417 


76.8 


531 


37.5 


56.6 


1993 


1,965 


26.0 


1,508 


76.7 


511 


33.9 


57.2 


1994 


1,928 


29.1 


1.542 


80.0 


561 


36.4 


60.3 


1995 


1,965 


28.4 


1,541 


78.4 


558 


36.2 


59.5 


1996 


1,956 


28.7 


1,539 


78.7 


561 


36.4 


55.3 


1997 


1,949 


33.8 


1,511 


77.5 


659 


43.6 


63.0 



Continued on next page 
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Table 2 - Continued 



High School Completion Rates and College Participation Rates, 
by Race/Ethnicity and Gender: 1977 to 1997 





18- to 24- Year-Olds 










14- to 24-Year-Olds 










High School Graduates 






Year 


All Persons Enrolled-in-College 

(thousands) Rate (percent) 


Number Completed 
(thousands) 


Completion Rate 
(percent) 


Number Enrolled 
in College 
(thousands) 


Enrolled-in- 
College Rate 
(percent) 


Ever-Enrolled-in- 
College Rate 
(percent) 



HISPANIC a 



MEN 


1977 


754 


18.4 


396 


52.5 


139 


35.1 


46,5 


1978 


781 


16.1 


420 


53.8 


126 


30.0 


46.3 


1979 


837 


18.3 


454 


54.2 


153 


33.7 


49.5 


1980 


1,012 


15.8 


518 


51.2 


160 


30.9 


49.5 


1981 


988 


16.6 


498 


50.4 


164 


32.9 


48.6 


1982 


944 


14.9 


519 


55.0 


141 


27.2 


44.8 


1983 


968 


15.7 


476 


49.2 


152 


31 .9 


47.4 


1984 


956 


16.1 


549 


57.4 


154 


28.1 


45.7 


1985 


1,132 


14.8 


659 


58.2 


168 


25.5 


44.9 


1986 


1,339 


17.4 


769 


57.4 


233 


30.3 


44,4 


1987 


1,337 


18.5 


795 


59.5 


247 


31.1 


45.1 


1988 


1,375 


16.6 


724 


52.7 


228 


31.5 


48,4 


1989 


1,439 


14.7 


756 


52.5 


211 


27.9 


42.7 


1990 


1,403 


15.3 


753 


53.7 


214 


28.4 


46.5 


1991 


1,503 


14,0 


719 


47.8 


211 


29.3 


42.2 


1992 


1,384 


17.8 


720 


52.0 


247 


34,3 


52.2 


1993 


1,710 


19,8 


1,005 


58.8 


338 


33.6 


51.2 


1994 


1,896 


16.5 


1,021 


53.8 


312 


30,6 


52.7 


1995 


1,907 


18.7 


1,106 


58.0 


356 


32.2 


52.3 


1996 


1,815 


16.5 


994 


54.8 


300 


30.2 


48.8 


1997 


1,937 


19.2 


1,140 


58,9 


371 


32.5 


49,2 



WOMEN 



1977 


855 


16.3 


483 


56.5 


139 


28.8 


41.6 




1978 


891 


14.4 


516 


57.9 


128 


24.8 


40.0 




1979 


917 


15.3 


516 


56.3 


140 


27.1 


42.3 




1980 


1,021 


16.2 


579 


56.7 


165 


28.5 


45.4 




1981 


1,064 


16.7 


646 


60,7 


178 


27.6 


43,4 




1982 


1,056 


18.6 


634 


60.0 


196 


30.9 


49.2 




1983 


1,057 


18.7 


634 


60.0 


198 


31.2 


49.7 




1984 


1,061 


19.5 


661 


62.3 


207 


31.3 


46.6 




1985 


1,091 


18,8 


734 


67.3 


205 


27.9 


48,0 




1986 


1,175 


19.2 


739 


62.9 


226 


30.6 


46.8 




1987 


1,256 


16.6 


801 


63.8 


208 


26.0 


43.2 




1988 


1,267 


17.7 


736 


58.1 


224 


30.4 


46.0 




1989 


1,377 


17.7 


823 


59.8 


244 


29,6 


44.5 




1990 


1,346 


16.4 


745 


55.3 


221 


29.7 


43.0 




1991 


1,372 


22.2 


780 


56.9 


305 


39.1 


52.4 




1992 


1,369 


24.8 


860 


62.8 


339 


39.4 


57.4 




1993 


1,652 


23.6 


1,045 


63.3 


390 


37.3 


60.1 




1994 


1,628 


21.5 


973 


59,8 


350 


36.0 


55.9 




1995 


1,696 


22.9 


1,011 


59.6 


389 


38.4 


59.6 




1996 


1,694 


24.0 


1,026 


60.6 


406 


39.6 


58.0 




1997 


1,669 


26.1 


1,097 


65.7 


436 


39.7 


59.6 





a Hispanics may be of any race. 
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Table 3 



Educational Attainment Rates for Persons 
25 to 29 Years Old and Persons 25 Years Old and Over, 
by Race/Ethnicity and Gender: 1977 to 1997 

(percent) 







ALL RACES 






WHITE 




AFRICAN AMERICAN 




HISPANIC a 




Year and Age 




























Both Sexes 


Male 


Female 


Both Sexes 


Male 


Female 


Both Sexes 


Male 


Female 


Both Sexes 


Male 


Female 


25 TO 29 YEARS OLD - Completed Four or More Years of High School 


















1977 


85.4 


86.6 


84.2 


86.8 


87.6 


86.0 


74.4 


77.5 


72.0 


58.1 


62.1 


54.8 


1978 


85.3 


86.0 


84.6 


86.3 


86.8 


85.8 


77.3 


78.5 


76.3 


56.6 


58.5 


54.7 


1979 


85.6 


86.3 


84.9 


87.0 


87.7 


86.4 


74.8 


73.9 


75.4 


57.0 


55.5 


58.5 


1980 


85.4 


85.4 


85.5 


86.9 


86.8 


87.0 


76.6 


74.8 


78.1 


58.6 


58.3 


58.8 


1981 


86.3 


86.5 


86.1 


87.6 


87.6 


87.6 


77.3 


78.4 


76.4 


59.8 


59.1 


60.4 


1982 


86.2 


86.3 


86.1 


86.9 


87.0 


86.8 


80.9 


80.5 


81.3 


60.9 


60.7 


61.2 


1983 


86.0 


86.0 


86.0 


86.9 


86.9 


86.9 


79.4 


78.9 


79.8 


58.3 


57.8 


58.9 


1984 


85.9 


85.6 


86.3 


86.9 


86.8 


87.0 


78.9 


75.9 


81.5 


58.6 


56.8 


60.2 


1985 


86.1 


85.9 


86.4 


86.8 


86.4 


87.3 


80.6 


80.8 


80.4 


60.9 


58.6 


63.1 


1986 


86.1 


85.9 


86.4 


86.5 


85.6 


87.4 


83.4 


86.5 


80.6 


59.1 


58.2 


60.0 


1987 


86.0 


85.5 


86.4 


86.3 


85.6 


87.0 


83.3 


84.8 


82.1 


59.8 


58.6 


61.0 


1988 


85.7 


84.4 


87.0 


86.5 


84.8 


88.2 


80.7 


80.6 


80.7 


62.0 


59.4 


65.0 


1989 


85.5 


84.4 


86.5 


86.0 


84.8 


87.1 


82.2 


80.6 


83.6 


61.0 


61.0 


61.0 


1990 


85.7 


84.4 


87.0 


86.3 


84.6 


88.1 


81.7 


81.5 


81.8 


58.2 


56.6 


59.9 


1991 


85.4 


84.9 


85.8 


85.8 


85.1 


86.6 


81.7 


83.5 


80.1 


56.7 


56.4 


57.1 


1992 


86.3 


86.1 


86.5 


87.0 


86.5 


87.6 


80.9 


82.5 


79.5 


60.9 


61.1 


60.6 


1993 


86.7 


86.0 


87.4 


87.3 


86.1 


88.5 


82.8 


85.0 


80.9 


60.9 


58.3 


64.0 


1994 


86.1 


84.5 


87.6 


86.5 


84.7 


88.3 


84.1 


82.9 


85.0 


60.3 


58.0 


63.0 


1995 


86.8 


86.3 


87.4 


87.4 


86.6 


88.2 


86.5 


88.1 


85.1 


57.1 


55.7 


58.7 


1996 


87.3 


86.5 


88.1 


87.5 


86.3 


88.8 


85.6 


87.2 


84.2 


61.1 


59.7 


62.9 


1997 


87.4 


85.8 


88.9 


87.6 


85.8 


89.4 


86.2 


85.2 


87.1 


61.8 


59.2 


64.9 


25 TO 29 YEARS OLD - Completed Four or More Years of College 




















1977 


24.0 


27.0 


21.1 


25.3 


28.5 


22.1 


12.6 


12.8 


12.4 


6.7 


7.2 


6.4 


1978 


23.3 


26.0 


20.6 


24.5 


27.6 


21.4 


11.8 


10.7 


12.6 


9.6 


9.6 


9.7 


1979 


23.1 


25.6 


20.5 


24.3 


27.1 


21.5 


12.4 


13.3 


11.7 


7.3 


7.9 


6.8 


1980 


22.5 


24.0 


21.0 


23.7 


25.5 


22.0 


11.6 


10.5 


12.5 


7.7 


8.4 


6.9 


1981 


21.3 


23.1 


19.6 


22.4 


24.3 


20.5 


11.6 


12.1 


11.1 


7.5 


8.6 


6.5 


1982 


21.7 


23.3 


20.2 


22.7 


24.5 


20.9 


12.6 


11.8 


13.2 


9.7 


10.7 


8.7 


1983 


22.5 


23.9 


21.1 


23.4 


25.0 


21.8 


12.9 


13.1 


12.8 


10.4 


9.6 


11.1 


1984 


21.9 


23.2 


20.7 


23.1 


24.3 


21.9 


11.6 


12.9 


10.5 


10.6 


9.6 


11.6 


1985 


22.2 


23.1 


21.3 


23.2 


24.2 


22.2 


11.5 


10.3 


12.6 


11.1 


10.9 


11.2 


1986 


22.4 


22.9 


21.9 


23.5 


24.1 


22.9 


11.8 


10.1 


13.3 


9.0 


8.9 


9.1 


1987 


22.0 


22.3 


21.7 


23.0 


23.3 


22.8 


11.4 


11.6 


11.1 


8.7 


9.2 


8.2 


1988 


22.5 


23.2 


21.9 


23.5 


24.0 


22.9 


12.2 


12.6 


11.9 


11.4 


12.1 


10.6 


1989 


23.4 


23.9 


22.9 


24.4 


24.8 


24.0 


12.7 


12.0 


13.3 


10.1 


9.6 


10.6 


1990 


23.2 


23.7 


22.8 


24.2 


24.2 


24.3 


13.4 


15.1 


11.9 


8.1 


7.3 


9.1 


1991 


23.2 


23.0 


23.4 


24.6 


24.1 


25.0 


11.0 


11.5 


10.6 


9.2 


8.1 


10.4 


1992 


23.6 


23.2 


24.0 


25.0 


24.2 


25.7 


11.3 


12.0 


10.6 


9.5 


8.8 


10.3 


1993 


23.7 


23.4 


23.9 


24.7 


24.4 


25.1 


13.2 


12.6 


13.8 


8.3 


7.1 


9.8 


1994 


23.3 


22.5 


24.0 


24.2 


23.6 


24.8 


13.7 


11.7 


15.4 


8.0 


6.6 


9.8 


1995 


24.7 


24.5 


24.9 


26.0 


25.4 


26.6 


15.3 


17.2 


13.6 


8.9 


7.8 


10.1 


1996 


27.1 


26.1 


28.2 


28.1 


27.2 


29.1 


14.6 


12.4 


16.4 


10.0 


10.2 


9.8 


1997 


27.8 


26.3 


29.3 


28.9 


27.2 


30.7 


14.4 


12.1 


16.4 


11.0 


9.6 


10.1 



3 Hispanics may be of any race. 



Continued on next page 



Note: High school completion rates were calculated using the total population as the base. High school graduates are persons who have completed four or more years of high school for 1 977 to 1 991 Beginning in 

1992, 'persons with four or more years of college’ was changed to "persons with a bachelor's degree or higher.’ Data for 1 986 and later use a revised tabulation system. Improvements in edits and popula- 
O astimation procedures caused slight changes in estimates for 1 986. Datajor 1980 through 1 992 use 1 980 Census-based estimates, and data for 1 993 and later use 1 990 Census-based estimates. 



i |^J Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Educational Attainment in the United States. Current Population RgprjsL p-20 Series, 1 999 
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Table 3 - Continued 



Educational Attainment Rates for Persons 
25 to 29 Years Old and Persons 25 Years Old and Over, 
by Race/Ethnicity and Gender: 1977 to 1997 
(percent) 



mm 




ALL RACES 




WHITE 




AFRICAN AMERICAN 


HISPANIC £ 


. r- 


1 


Year and Age 






























Both Sexes Male 


Female 


Both Sexes 


Male 


Female 


Both Sexes 


Male 


Female 


Both Sexes 


Male 


Female 




25 YEARS OLD ANDOVER- 


Completed Four or More Years of High School 




















1977 


64.9 


65.6 


64.4 


67.0 


67.5 


66.5 


45.5 


45.6 


45.4 


39.6 


42.3 


37.2 




1978 


65.9 


66.8 


65.2 


67.9 


68.6 


67.2 


47.6 


47.9 


47.3 


40.8 


42.2 


39.6 




1979 


67.7 


68.4 


67.1 


69.7 


70.3 


69.2 


49.4 


49.2 


49.5 


42.0 


42.3 


41.7 




1980 


85.4 


85.4 


85.5 


86.9 


86.8 


87.0 


76.6 


74.8 


78.1 


58.6 


58.3 


58,8 




1981 


69,7 


70.3 


69.1 


71.6 


72.1 


71.2 


52.9 


53.2 


52.6 


44.5 


45.5 


43.6 




1982 


71.0 


71.7 


70.3 


72.8 


73.4 


72.3 


54.9 


55.7 


54.3 


45.9 


48.1 


44.1 




1983 


72.1 


72.7 


71.5 


73.8 


74.4 


73.3 


56.8 


56.5 


57.1 


46.2 


48.6 


44.2 




1984 


73.3 


73.7 


73.0 


75.0 


75.4 


74.6 


58.5 


57.1 


59.7 


47.1 


48.6 


45.7 




1985 


73.9 


74.4 


73.5 


75.5 


76.0 


75.1 


59.8 


58.4 


60.8 


47.9 


48.5 


47.4 




1986 


74.7 


75.1 


74.4 


76.2 


76.5 


75.9 


62.3 


61.5 


63.0 


48.5 


49.2 


47.8 




1987 


75.6 


76.0 


75.3 


77.0 


77.3 


76.7 


63.4 


63.0 


63.7 


50.9 


51.8 


50,0 




1988 


76.2 


76.4 


76.0 


77.7 


77.7 


77.6 


63.5 


63.7 


63.4 


51.0 


52.0 


50.0 




1989 


76.9 


77.2 


76.6 


78.4 


78.6 


78.2 


64.6 


64.2 


65.0 


50.9 


51 .0 


50.7 




1990 


77.6 


77.7 


77.5 


79.1 


79.1 


79.0 


66.2 


65.8 


66.5 


50.8 


50.3 


51.3 




1991 


78.4 


78.5 


78.3 


79.9 


79.8 


79.9 


66.7 


66.7 


66.7 


51.3 


51.4 


51.2 




1992 


79.4 


79.7 


79.2 


80.9 


81.1 


80.7 


67.7 


67.0 


68.2 


52.6 


53.7 


51.5 




1993 


80.2 


80.5 


80.0 


81.5 


81.8 


81.3 


70.4 


69,6 


71.1 


53.1 


52.9 


53.2 




1994 


80,9 


81.0 


80.7 


82.0 


82.1 


81.9 


72.9 


71.7 


73.8 


53.3 


53.4 


53.2 




1995 


81.7 


81.7 


81.6 


83.0 


83.0 


83.0 


73.8 


73.4 


74.1 


53.4 


52.9 


53.8 




1996 


81.7 


81.9 


81.6 


82.8 


82,7 


82.8 


74.3 


74.3 


74.2 


53.1 


53.0 


53.3 




1997 


82,1 


82.0 


82.2 


83.0 


82.9 


83.2 


74,9 


73.5 


76.0 


54.7 


54.9 


54.6 




25 YEARS OLD ANDOVER- 


- Completed Four or More Years of College 




















1977 


15.4 


19.2 


12.0 


16.1 


20.2 


12.4 


7.2 


7.0 


7.4 


6,2 


8.1 


4.4 




1978 


15.7 


19.7 


12.2 


16.4 


20.7 


12.6 


7.2 


7.3 


7.1 


7.0 


8.6 


5.7 




1979 


16.4 


20.4 


12.9 


17.2 


21.4 


13.3 


7.9 


8.3 


7.5 


6.7 


8.2 


5.3 




1980 


17.0 


20.9 


13.6 


17.8 


22.1 


14.0 


7.9 


7.7 


8.1 


7.9 


9.7 


6.2 




1981 


17.1 


21.1 


13.4 


17.8 


22.2 


13.8 


8.2 


8.2 


8.2 


7.7 


9.7 


5.9 




1982 


17.7 


21.9 


14.0 


18.5 


23.0 


14.4 


8.8 


9.1 


8.5 


7.8 


9.6 


6.2 




1983 


18.8 


23.0 


15.1 


19.5 


24.0 


15.4 


9.5 


10.0 


9.2 


7.9 


9.2 


6.8 




1984 


19.1 


22.9 


15.7 


19.8 


23.9 


16.0 


10.4 


10.4 


10.4 


8.2 


9.5 


7.0 




1985 


19.4 


23.1 


16.0 


20.0 


24.0 


16.3 


11.1 


11.2 


11.0 


8.5 


9.7 


7.3 




1986 


19.4 


23.2 


16.1 


20.1 


24.1 


16.4 


10.9 


11.2 


10.7 


8.4 


9.5 


7.4 




1987 


19.9 


23.6 


16.5 


20.5 


24.5 


16.9 


10.7 


11.0 


10.4 


8.6 


9.7 


7.5 




1988 


20.3 


24.0 


17.0 


20.9 


25.0 


17.3 


11.2 


11.1 


11.4 


10.1 


12.3 


8.1 




1989 


21.1 


24.5 


18.1 


21.8 


25.4 


18.5 


11.8 


11.7 


11.9 


9.9 


11.0 


8.8 




1990 


21.3 


24.4 


18.4 


22.0 


25.3 


19.0 


11.3 


11.9 


10.8 


9.2 


9.8 


8.7 




1991 


21.4 


24.3 


18.8 


22.2 


25.4 


19.3 


11.5 


11.4 


11.6 


9.7 


10.0 


9.4 




1992 


21.4 


24.3 


18.6 


22.1 


25.2 


19.1 


11.9 


11.9 


12.0 


9.3 


10.2 


8.5 




1993 


21.9 


24.8 


19.2 


22.6 


25.7 


19.7 


12.2 


11.9 


12.4 


9.0 


9.5 


8.5 




1994 


22.2 


25.1 


19.6 


22.9 


26.1 


20.0 


12.9 


12.8 


13.0 


9.1 


9.6 


8.6 




1995 


23.0 


26.0 


20.2 


24.0 


27.2 


21.0 


13.2 


13.6 


12.9 


9.3 


10.1 


8.4 




1996 


23.6 


26.0 


21.4 


24.3 


26.9 


21.8 


13.6 


12.4 


14.6 


9.3 


10.3 


8.3 




1997 


23.9 


26.2 


21.7 


24.6 


27.0 


22.3 


13.3 


12.5 


13.9 


10.3 


10.6 


10.1 





a Hispanics may be of any race. 
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Table 4 



Total Enrollment in Higher Education, 
by Type of Institution and Race/Ethnicity: 
Selected Years, Fall 1988 to Fall 1997 











(Numbers in Thousands) 








Percent 


Percent 


Percent 




















Change 


Change 


Change 




1988 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1988-97 


1993-97 


1996-97 


ALL INSTITUTIONS 


13,043 


14,359 


14,486 


14,305 


14,279 


14,262 


14,368 


14,502 


11.2 


1.4 


0.9 


White (non-Hispanic) 


10,283 


10,990 


10,875 


10,600 


10,427 


10,311 


10,264 


10,266 


-0.2 


-3.1 


0.0 


Total Minority 


2,399 


2,953 


3,164 


3,248 


3,396 


3,496 


3,637 


3,771 


57.2 


16.1 


3.7 


African American (non-Hispanic) 


1,130 


1,335 


1,393 


1,413 


1,449 


1,474 


1,506 


1,551 


37.3 


9.8 


3.0 


Hispanic 


680 


867 


955 


989 


1,046 


1,093 


1,166 


1,218 


79.2 


23.2 


4.5 


Asian American 3 


497 


637 


697 


724 


774 


797 


828 


859 


73.0 


18.6 


3.7 


American lndian b 


93 


114 


119 


122 


127 


131 


138 


142 


54.0 


17.1 


3.6 


Nonresident Alien 


361 


416 


448 


457 


457 


454 


466 


465 


28.7 


1.7 


-0.3 




FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 


8,175 


8,707 


8,764 


8,739 


8,749 


8,769 


8,804 


8,897 


8.8 


1.8 


1.1 


White (non-Hispanic) 


6,582 


6,791 


6,744 


6,639 


6,565 


6,517 


6,483 


6,496 


-1.3 


-2.2 


0.2 


Total Minority 


1,292 


1,573 


1,663 


1,734 


1,819 


1,886 


1,947 


2,016 


56.1 


16.3 


3.6 


African American (non-Hispanic) 


656 


758 


791 


814 


834 


852 


870 


896 


36.6 


10.2 


3.1 


Hispanic 


296 


383 


410 


432 


463 


485 


509 


530 


79.0 


22.7 


4.2 


Asian American 3 


297 


381 


407 


429 


462 


482 


501 


519 


74.3 


20.7 


3.5 


American lndian b 


42 


51 


55 


59 


61 


66 


67 


72 


69.9 


22.3 


6,2 


Nonresident Alien 


302 


343 


357 


366 


365 


366 


374 


384 


27.5 


5.0 


2.7 




TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 


4,868 


5,652 


5,722 


5,566 


5,530 


5,493 


5,563 


5,606 


15.1 


0.7 


0.8 


White (non-Hispanic) 


3,702 


4,199 


4,131 


3,961 


3,862 


3,794 


3,781 


3,770 


1.9 


-4.8 


-0.3 


Total Minority 


1,107 


1,381 


1,500 


1,514 


1,577 


1,610 


1,691 


1,755 


58.5 


15.9 


3.8 


African American (non-Hispanic) 


473 


578 


602 


599 


615 


621 


636 


655 


38,3 


9.3 


2.9 


Hispanic 


384 


484 


545 


557 


583 


608 


657 


689 


79.4 


23.7 


4.7 


Asian American 3 


199 


256 


289 


295 


313 


315 


327 


341 


71.0 


15.5 


4.2 


American lndian b 


50 


63 


64 


63 


66 


66 


70 


71 


40.8 


12.3 


1.0 


Nonresident Alien 


60 


74 


91 


91 


91 


88 


92 


81 


35.5 


-11.5 


-12.2 



3 Asian American includes Pacific Islanders. 
b American Indian includes Alaska Natives, 

Note: Due to rounding, details may not add to totals, Percent changes for 1996 to 1 997 were calculated prior to rounding. Oata for fall 1 996 have been revised from previously published figures. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Trends in Enrollment in Higher Education by Racial/Ethnic Category: Fait 1982 through Fall 1 992. Washington , DC: January 1 994 . 
U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Enrollment in Higher Education. Washington, DC: 1999. 
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Table 5 



Total Enrollment in Higher Education, 
by Gender, Race/Ethnicity, and Control of Institution: 
Selected Years, Fall 1988 to Fall 1997 













(Numbers in Thousands) 






Percent 


Percent 


Percent 




















Change 


Change 


Change 




1988 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1988-97 


1993-97 


1996-97 


MEN 


5,998 


6,502 


6,524 


6,428 


6,372 


6,343 


6,353 


6,396 


6.6 


-0.5 


0.7 


White (non-Hispanic) 


4,712 


4,962 


4,884 


4,757 


4,651 


4,594 


4,552 


4,549 


-3.5 


-4.3 


-0.1 


Total Minority 


1,051 


1,281 


1,366 


1,395 


1,452 


1,484 


1,533 


1,582 


50.5 


13.1 


3.2 


African American (non-Hispanic) 


443 


517 


537 


540 


550 


556 


564 


580 


31.0 


6.6 


2.8 


Hispanic 


310 


391 


428 


441 


464 


480 


507 


526 


69.4 


19.2 


3.8 


Asian American 3 


259 


325 


351 


363 


385 


393 


406 


418 


61.2 


15.0 


3.0 


American lndian b 


39 


48 


50 


51 


53 


55 


57 


59 


51.0 


15.3 


3.3 


Nonresident Alien 


235 


259 


273 


276 


270 


264 


267 


265 


12.6 


-3.1 


-0.9 




WDMEN 


7,045 


7,857 


7,963 


7,878 


7,907 


7,919 


8,015 


8,106 


15.1 


2.9 


1.1 


White (non-Hispanic) 


5,572 


6,028 


5,991 


5,849 


5,776 


5,717 


5,712 


5,717 


2.6 


-2.2 


0.1 


Total Minority 


1,347 


1,672 


1,797 


1,846 


1,944 


2,012 


2,104 


2,189 


62.5 


18,4 


4.0 


African American (non-Hispanic) 


786 


818 


856 


866 


899 


918 


941 


971 


41.4 


11.8 


3.2 


Hispanic 


370 


476 


527 


548 


582 


614 


660 


693 


87.4 


26.5 


5.0 


Asian American 3 


238 


312 


345 


361 


389 


404 


423 


441 


85.9 


22.2 


4.5 


American lndian b 


53 


66 


69 


71 


74 


76 


80 


83 


56.2 


18.3 


3.8 


Nonresident Alien 


126 


157 


175 


184 


186 


190 


199 


200 


58.9 


8.9 


0.5 




PUBLIC 


10,156 


11,310 


11,385 


11,189 


11,134 


11,092 


11,120 


11,196 


10.2 


0.1 


0.7 


White (non-Hispanic) 


7,964 


8,622 


8,493 


8,227 


8,056 


7,945 


7,872 


7,858 


-1.3 


-4.5 


-0.2 


Total Minority 


1,955 


2,411 


2,591 


2,657 


2,776 


2,850 


2,945 


3,041 


55.6 


83.4 


3.3 


African American (non-Hispanic) 


881 


1,053 


1,100 


1,114 


1,145 


1,161 


1,177 


1,205 


36.8 


8.2 


2.4 


Hispanic 


587 


742 


822 


851 


899 


937 


991 


1,032 


75.8 


21.2 


4.1 


Asian American 3 


406 


516 


566 


586 


622 


638 


658 


680 


67.7 


16.1 


3.4 


American Indian 13 


81 


100 


103 


106 


111 


114 


119 


124 


52.4 


16.2 


4.1 


Nonresident Alien 


238 


275 


300 


304 


301 


297 


304 


297 


25.0 


-2.3 


-2.1 




INDEPENDENT 


2,887 


3,049 


3,102 


3,116 


3,145 


3,169 


3,247 


3,306 


14.5 


6.1 


1.8 


White (non-Hispanic) 


2,319 


2,368 


2,382 


2,373 


2,371 


2,366 


2,392 


2,408 


3.8 


1.5 


0.7 


Total Minority 


444 


542 


572 


589 


620 


647 


693 


730 


64.4 


23.9 


5.4 


African American (non-Hispanic) 


249 


282 


292 


298 


304 


313 


328 


346 


39.1 


15.8 


5.4 


Hispanic 


93 


125 


133 


138 


147 


157 


175 


187 


100.7 


35.9 


6.6 


Asian American 3 


91 


121 


131 


138 


152 


159 


170 


179 


96.5 


29.4 


5.0 


American Indian 13 


12 


14 


16 


15 


17 


17 


19 


19 


63.8 


23.1 


0.2 


Nonresident Alien 


123 


141 


148 


153 


155 


157 


162 


168 


36.0 


9.8 


3.2 



a Asian American includes Pacific Islanders. 
b American Indian includes Alaska Natives. 

Note: Due to rounding, details may not add to totals. Percent changes for 1 996 to 1997 were calculated prior to rounding. Data for fall 1 996 have been revised from previously published figures. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Trends in Enrollment in Higher Education by Racial/Ethnic Category: Fall 1982 through Fall 1992. Washington, DC: January 1 994. 
U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Enrollment in Higher Education. Washington, DC: 1 999. 
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Table 6 



Undergraduate, Graduate, and Professional School Enrollment 
in Higher Education, by Race/Ethnicity: 

Selected Years, Fall 1988 to Fall 1997 





1388 


1991 


1992 


1993 


(Numbers in Thousands) 

1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Percent 

Change 

1988-97 


Percent 

Change 

1993-97 


Percent 

Change 

1996-97 


UNDERGRADUATE TOTAL 


11,304 


12,439 


12,537 


12,323 


12,263 


12,232 


12,327 


12,451 


10.1 


1.0 


1.0 


White (non-Hispanic) 


8,907 


9,508 


9,387 


9,100 


8,916 


8,806 


8,770 


8,784 


*1.4 


-3.5 


0.2 


Total Minority 


2,192 


2,698 


2,892 


2,955 


3,077 


3,159 


3,282 


3,399 


55.0 


15.0 


3.5 


African American (non-Hispanic) 


1,039 


1,229 


1,280 


1,290 


1,317 


1,334 


1,359 


1,398 


34.6 


8.3 


2.9 


Hispanic 


631 


804 


888 


918 


968 


1,012 


1,079 


1,126 


78.4 


22.6 


4.3 


Asian American 3 


437 


559 


613 


634 


. 674 


692 


718 


744 


70.3 


17.3 


3.6 


American lndian b 


86 


106 


111 


113 


117 


121 


127 


131 


52.3 


16.1 


3.4 


Nonresident Alien 


205 


234 


258 


268 


269 


268 


275 


268 


30.8 


0.0 


-2.6 




GRADUATE TOTAL 


1,472 


1,639 


1,669 


1,688 


1,721 


1,732 


1,742 


1,753 


19.1 


3.8 


0.6 


White (non-Hispanic) 


1,153 


1,258 


1,267 


1,274 


1,287 


1,282 


1,273 


1,262 


9.4 


-0.9 


-0.8 


Total Minority 


167 


205 


218 


232 


255 


271 


286 


302 


80.8 


29.9 


5.6 


African American (non-Hispanic) 


77 


89 


94 


102 


111 


119 


125 


132 


72.1 


28.8 


4.9 


Hispanic 


40 


51 


55 


58 


64 


68 


73 


79 


99.3 


35.9 


8.1 


Asian American 3 


46 


58 


62 


65 


73 


76 


79 


83 


80.7 


26.7 


4.4 


American Indian 13 


6 


7 


7 


7 


8 


8 


9 


9 


67.3 


28.3 


5.4 


Nonresident Alien 


151 


177 


184 


182 


180 


180 


183 


189 


25.1 


4.0 


3.3 




PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL TOTAL 


267 


281 


281 


292 


295 


298 


277 


298 


11.7 


2.0 


7.8 


White (non-Hispanic) 


223 


224 


221 


226 


224 


223 


205 


220 


-1.3 


-2.4 


7.6 


Total Minority 


39 


50 


54 


60 


64 


67 


65 


70 


80.1 


18.1 


8.9 


African American (non-Hispanic) 


14 


17 


18 


20 


21 


21 


19 


21 


49.4 


5.8 


10.1 


Hispanic 


9 


11 


12 


13 


13 


14 


13 


14 


49.1 


8.3 


6.0 


Asian American 3 


14 


21 


23 


25 


28 


30 


30 


33 


128.5 


31.6 


9.0 


American Indian 13 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


107.5 


34.2 


13.1 


Nonresident Alien 


5 


6 


6 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


58.7 


8.1 


2.6 



a Asian American includes Pacific Islanders. 
b American Indian includes Alaska Natives. 

Note: Due to rounding, details may not add to totals. Percent changes tor 1 996 to 1 997 were calculated prior to rounding. Data tor tall 1 996 have been revised from previously published figures. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center tor Education Statistics. Trends in Enrollment in Higher Education by Racial/Ethnic Category: Fall 1982 through Fall 1992. Washington, DC: January 1994, 
U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Enrollment in Higher Education. Washington, DC: 1 999. 
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Table 7 



Enrollment at Historically Black Colleges and Universities, 
by Race/Ethnicity: Fall 1987 to Fall 1997 





1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Percent 

Change 

1987-97 


Percent 

Change 

1996-97 


Number of HBCUs 3 


104 


106 


104 


104 


102 


107 


107 


107 


107 


106 


106 






Total Enrollment 


217,670 


230,758 


238,946 


248,697 


258,509 


277,261 


284,247 


280,915 


284,951 


277,974 


273,752 


25.8 


-1.5 


African American 15 


182,020 


192,848 


199,974 


207,547 


213,904 


224,946 


230,078 


229,046 


230,279 


225,886 


223,895 


23.0 


-0,9 


White 0 


23,227 


25,767 


26,962 


29,601 


31,085 


36,203 


37,375 


36,045 


38,936 


37,013 


35,224 


51.7 


-4.8 


Hispanic 


1,590 


1,746 


1,859 


1,797 


2,131 


4,755 


5,021 


5,186 


5,105 


5,593 


2,421 


52.3 


-3.9 


Asian American^ 


1,187 


1,473 


1,568 


1,724 


2,009 


2,151 


2,357 


2,374 


2,251 


2,520 


5,671 


377.8 


1.4 


American lndian e 


449 


254 


307 


338 


388 


447 


518 


586 


598 


622 


748 


66.6 


20.3 


Nonresident Alien 


8,897 


8,671 


8,273 


7,690 


7,489 


7,360 


6,757 


6,262 


5,985 


6,340 


5,793 


-34.9 


-8.6 



a These figures represent the number of institutions reporting their enrollments each year. 
b African American (non-Hispanic). 
c White (non-Hispanic). 
d Asian American includes Pacific Islanders. 
e American Indian includes Alaska Natives. 

Note: Detail does not add to total because race/ethnicity unknown data are included in the total. 

Source: National Association for Equal Opportunity Research Institute. Annual Fall Enrollment Surveys, 1987-1997. 



Table 8 



African-American Enrollment at Historically Black Colleges and Universities, 
by Control of Institution and Gender: Fall 1987 to Fall 1997 



























Percent 


Percent 


























Change 


Change 




1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1987-97 


1996-97 


NUMBER OF HBCUs 


104 


106 


104 


104 


102 


107 


107 


107 


107 


106 


106 








ALL HBCUs 


182,020 


192,848 


199,974 


207,547 


213,904 


224,946 


230,078 


229,046 


230,279 


225,886 


223,895 


23.0 


-0.9 


Men 


74,447 


77,741 


79,462 


82,587 


85,713 


90,831 


92,397 


91,667 


91,546 


88,896 


87,097 


17.0 


-2.0 


Women 


107,573 


115,107 


120,512 


124,960 


128,191 


134,115 


137,681 


137,379 


138,733 


136,990 


•136,798 


27.2 


-0.1 




PUBLIC HBCUs 


124,749 


132,067 


137,190 


143,763 


150,707 


156,623 


159,581 


158,888 


159,492 


156,111 


152,362 


22.1 


-2.4 


Men 


51,177 


53,206 


54,400 


57,070 


60,147 


63,389 


63,890 


63,702 


63,607 


61,484 


59,083 


15.4 


-3.9 


Women 


73,572 


78,861 


82,790 


86,693 


90,560 


93,234 


95,691 


95,186 


95,885 


94,627 


93,279 


26.8 


-1.4 




INDEPENDENT HBCUs 


57,271 


60,781 


62,784 


63,784 


63,197 


68,323 


70,497 


70,158 


70,787 


69,775 


71,533 


24.9 


2.5 


Men 


23,270 


24,535 


25,062 


25,517 


25,566 


27,442 


28,507 


27,965 


27,939 


27,412 


28,014 


20.4 


2.2 


Women 


34,001 


36,246 


37,722 


38,267 


37,631 


40,881 


41,990 


42,193 


42,848 


42,363 


43,519 


28.0 


2.7 



Source: National Association for Equal Opportunity Research Institute. Annual Fall Enrollment Surveys, 1987-1 997. 
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Table 9 



NCAA Division I Graduation Rates, 
by Type of Institution, Race/Ethnicity, and Gender: 1992 to 1997 





1992 a 

(percent) 


1993 b 

(percent) 


1994 c 

(percent) 


1995 d 

(percent) 


1996 e 

(percent) 


I997 f 

(percent) 


Percentage Change 
1992-97 


Percentage Change 
1996-97 


ALL INSTITUTIONS 


Total 


55 


56 


57 


57 


56 


56 


1 


0 


White 


58 


59 


59 


59 


59 


58 


0 


-1 


African American 


34 


37 


38 


40 


38 


40 


6 


2 


Hispanic 


44 


45 


45 


46 


45 


45 


1 


0 


Asian American 9 


65 


66 


65 


65 


64 


65 


0 


1 


American Indian" 


32 


36 


37 


37 


37 


36 


4 


-1 



WOMEN 



Total 


57 


58 


58 


59 


58 


58 


1 


0 


White 


60 


61 


61 


61 


61 


60 


0 


-1 


African American 


36 


41 


41 


43 


42 


45 


9 


3 


Hispanic 


46 


48 


48 


49 


48 


47 


1 


-1 


Asian Americans 


67 


70 


67 


69 


66 


68 


1 


2 


American Indian^ 


32 


38 


40 


38 


37 


38 


6 


1 



MEN 



Total 


54 


54 


55 


55 


54 


53 


-1 


-1 


White 


56 


57 


57 


57 


57 


56 


0 


-1 


African American 


30 


33 


34 


35 


33 


34 


4 


1 


Hispanic 


41 


42 


42 


43 


42 


43 


2 


1 


Asian Americans 


63 


63 


62 


62 


61 


62 


-1 


1 


American Indian^ 


32 


33 


34 


37 


35 


32 


0 


-3 




PUBLIC 


Total 


52 


53 


53 


53 


53 


52 


0 


-1 


White 


54 


55 


56 


56 


55 


55 


1 


0 


African American 


31 


34 


36 


37 


35 


38 


7 


3 


Hispanic 


39 


41 


41 


42 


40 


40 


1 


0 


Asian Americans 


62 


63 


60 


61 


60 


61 


-1 


1 


American Indian^ 


30 


33 


34 


35 


33 


33 


3 


0 



INDEPENDENT 



Total 


70 


71 


70 


69 


70 


70 


0 


0 


White 


72 


73 


72 


71 


72 


72 


0 


0 


African American 


52 


56 


51 


49 


51 


52 


0 


1 


Hispanic 


64 


66 


66 


65 


64 


64 


0 


0 


Asian Americans 


77 


80 


78 


77 


77 


78 


1 


1 


American Indian^ 


45 


57 


58 


56 


54 


54 


9 


0 



a Graduation rates are based on full-time degree -seeking students at 298 NCAA Division I institutions, This six-year completion rate is based on the 1 986-87 freshman cohort and includes all students who graduated 
by August 1992, 

b Graduation rates are based on full-time degree-seeking students at 301 NCAA Division I institutions. This six-year completion rate is based on the 1987-88 freshman cohort and includes all students who graduated 
by August 1993. 

c Graduation rates are based on full-time degree-seeking students at 302 NCAA Division I institutions. This six-year completion rate is based on the 1988-89 freshman cohort and includes all students who graduated 
by August 1994. 

d Graduation rates are based on full-time degree-seeking students at 305 NCAA Division I institutions. This six-year completion rate is based on the 1989-90 freshman cohort and includes all students who graduated 
by August 1995. 

e Graduation rates are based on full-time degree-seeking students at 306 NCAA Division I institutions. This six-year completion rate is based on the 1990-91 freshman cohort and includes all students who graduated 
by August 1996. 

f Graduation rates are based on full-time degree-seeking students at 308 NCAA Division I institutions. This six-year completion rate is based on the 1991-92 freshman cohort and includes all students who graduated 
by August 1997. 

9 Asian American includes Pacific Islanders. 

h American Indian includes Alaska Natives. 

Source: National Collegiate Athletic Association, Division I Graduation Rates Report, 1991-92, 1992-93, and 1993 through 1997. 
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Table 10 



Associate Degrees, by Race/Ethnicity and Gender: 



Selected Years, 1987 to 1997 





1987 

Total Percent 


1993 

Total Percent 


1995 

Total 


Percent 


1996 

Total 


Percent 


1997 

Total 


Percent 


Percent 

Change 

1987-97 


Percent 

Change 

1993-97 


Percent 

Change 

1996-97 


Total 


436,304 


100.0 


508,154 


100.0 


538,545 


100.0 


554,625 


100.0 


563,620 


100.0 


29.2 


10.9 


1.6 


Men 3 


190,839 


43.7 


209,051 


41.1 


217,730 


40.4 


219,977 


39.7 


220,722 


39.2 


15.7 


5.6 


0.3 


Women b 


245,465 


56.3 


299,103 


58.9 


320,815 


59.6 


334,648 


60.3 


342,898 


60.8 


39.7 


14.6 


2.5 




White 0 


361,861 


82.9 


405,883 


79.9 


419,323 


77.9 


425,028 


76.8 


424,364 


75.3 


17.3 


4.6 


-0.2 


Men d 


158,132 


82.9 


167,312 


80.0 


169,475 


77.8 


168,858 


77.1 


166,732 


75.5 


5.4 


-0.3 


-1.3 


Women e 


203,729 


83.0 


238,571 


79.8 


249,848 


77.9 


256,170 


76.5 


257,632 


75.1 


26.5 


8.0 


0.6 




Minority 


69,755 


16.0 


93,342 


18.4 


109,364 


20.3 


118,482 


21.4 


128,661 


22.8 


84.4 


37.8 


8.6 


Men 


30,151 


15.8 


37,961 


18.2 


43,892 


20.2 


45,747 


20.8 


49,394 


22.4 


63.8 


30.1 


8.0 


Women 


39,604 


16.1 


55,381 


18.5 


65,472 


20.4 


72,735 


21.7 


79,267 


23.1 


100.1 


43.1 


9.0 




African American 


35,447 


8.1 


42,340 


8.3 


47,142 


8.8 


51,672 


9.3 


55,260 


9.8 


55.9 


30,5 


6.9 


Men 


13,959 


7.3 


15,497 


7.4 . 


16,786 


7.7 


17,854 


8.2 


18,994 


8.6 


36.1 


22.6 


6.4 


Women 


21,488 


8.8 


26,843 


9.0 


30,356 


9.5 


33,818 


10.1 


36,266 


10.6 


68.8 


35.1 


7.2 




Hispanic 


19,334 


4.4 


29,991 


5.9 


36,013 


6.7 


38,163 


6.9 


42,645 


7.6 


120.6 


42.2 


11.7 


Men 


8,760 


4.6 


12,924 


6.2 


15,717 


7.2 


15,700 


7.2 


17,583 


8.0 


100.7 


36.0 


12.0 


Women 


10,574 


4.3 


17,067 


5.7 


20,296 


6.3 


22,463 


6.7 


25,062 


7.3 


137.0 


46,8 


11,6 




Asian American* 


11,779 


2.7 


16,632 


3.3 


20,717 


3.8 


23,091 


4.2 


24,829 


4.4 


110.8 


49.3 


7.5 


Men 


6,169 


3.2 


7,877 


3.8 


9,283 


4.3 


10,204 


4.7 


10,770 


4.9 


74.6 


36.7 


5.5 


Women 


5,610 


2.3 


8,755 


2.9 


11,434 


3.6 


12,887 


3.9 


14,059 


4.1 


150.6 


60.6 


9.1 




American Indian^ 


3,195 


0.7 


4,379 


0.9 


5,492 


1.0 


5,556 


1.0 


5,927 


23.9 


85.5 


35.4 


6.7 


Men 


1,263 


0.7 


1,663 


0.8 


2,106 


1.0 


1,989 


0.9 


2,047 


19.0 


62.1 


23.1 


2.9 


Women 


1,932 


0.8 


2,716 


0.9 


3,386 


1.1 


3,567 


1.1 


3,880 


27.6 


100,8 


42,9 


8,8 




Nonresident Alien 


4,688 


1.1 


8,929 


1.8 


9,858 


1.8 


10,115 


1.9 


10,595 


178.8 


126.0 


18.7 


4,7 


Men 


2,556 


1.3 


3,778 


1.8 


4,363 


2.0 


4,372 


2.0 


4,596 


224.5 


79,8 


21.7 


5.1 


Women 


2,132 


0.9 


5,151 


1.7 


5,495 


1.7 


5,743 


1.7 


5,999 


154.6 


181.4 


16.5 


4.5 



3 Degrees awarded to men as a percentage of all associate degrees awarded that year. 
b Degrees awarded to women as a percentage of all associate degrees awarded that year. 
c Degrees awarded to this group as a percentage of all associate degrees awarded that year. 
d Degrees awarded to men in this group as a percentage of all associate degrees awarded to men that year. 

e Degrees awarded to women in this group as a percentage of all associate degrees awarded to women that year. 

f Asian American includes Pacific Islanders, 

0 American Indian includes Alaska Natives. 

Note: Data exclude persons whose racial/ethnic group and field of study were not available. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics. Washington, DC: 1999. 
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Table 11 



Bachelor’s Degrees, by Race/Ethnicity and Gender: 
Selected Years, 1987 to 1997 





1987 

Total Percent 


1993 

Total Percent 


1995 

Total Percent 


1996 

Total 


Percent 


1997 

Total 


f 

Percent 


Percent 

Change 

1987-97 


Percent 

Change 

1993-97 


Percent 

Change 

1996-97 


Total 


991,264 


100.0 


1,159,931 


100.0 


1,158,788 


100.0 


1,163,036 


100.0 


1,168,023 


100.0 


17.8 


0.7 


0.4 


Men 3 


480,762 


48.5 


530,541 


45.7 


525,174 


45.3 


521,439 


44.8 


517,901 


44.3 


7.7 


-2.4 


-0.7 


Women b 


510,482 


51.5 


629,390 


54.3 


633,614 


54.7 


641,597 


55.2 


650,122 


55.7 


27.4 


3.3 


1.3 




White (non-Hispanic) c 


841,818 


84.9 


947,309 


81.7 


913,377 


78.8 


904,709 


77.9 


898,224 


76,9 


6.7 


-5.2 


-0.7 


Men d 


406,749 


84.6 


435,084 


82.0 


417,006 


79.4 


408,829 


78.4 


401,878 


77.6 


-1.2 


-7.6 


-1.7 


Women e 


435,069 


85.2 


512,225 


81.4 


496,371 


78.3 


495,880 


77.3 


496,346 


76.3 


14.1 


-3.1 


0.1 




Minority 


120,138 


12.1 


180,382 


15.6 


208,488 


18.0 


221,783 


19.1 


231,372 


19.8 


92.6 


28.3 


4.8 


Men 


54,536 


11.3 


76,490 


14.4 


87,084 


16.6 


91,361 


17.5 


94,615 


18.3 


73.5 


23.7 


3.6 


Women 


65,704 


12.9 


103,892 


16.5 


121,404 


19.2 


129,422 


20.2 


136,757 


21.0 


108.1 


31.6 


5.7 




African American (non-Hispanic) 


56,560 


5.7 


77,872 


6.7 


87,203 


7.5 


91,166 


7.8 


94,053 


8.1 


66.3 


20.8 


3.2 


Men 


22,601 


4.7 


28,883 


5.4 


31,775 


6.1 


32,852 


6.3 


33,509 


6,5 


48.3 


16,0 


2.0 


Women 


34,059 


6.7 


48,989 


7.8 


55,428 


8,7 


58,314 


9.1 


60,544 


9.3 


77.8 


23.6 


3.8 


— 


Hispanic 


26,988 


2.7 


45,376 


3.9 


54,201 


4.7 


58,288 


5.0 


61,941 


5.3 


129.5 


36.5 


6.3 


Men 


12,865 


2.7 


19,865 


3.7 


23,600 


4.5 


24,994 


4.8 


26,007 


5,0 


102.2 


30,9 


4.1 


Women 


14,123 


2.8 


25,511 


4.1 


30,601 


4.8 


33,294 


5.2 


35,934 


5.5 


154,4 


40.9 


7.9 




Asian American* 


32,624 


3.3 


51,463 


4.4 


60,478 


5.2 


64,359 


5.5 


67,969 


5.8 


108.3 


32.1 


5.6 


Men 


17,253 


3.6 


25,293 


4.8 


28,973 


5.5 


30,630 


5.9 


32,111 


6.2 


86.1 


27,0 


4,8 


Women 


15,371 


3.0 


26,170 


4,2 


31,505 


5.0 


33,729 


5.3 


35,858 


5.5 


133.3 


37.0 


6.3 




American Indians 


3,966 


0.4 


5,671 


0.5 


6,606 


0.6 


6,970 


0.6 


7,409 


0.6 


86.8 


30.6 


6.3 


Men 


1,817 


0.4 


2,449 


0.5 


2,736 


0.5 


2,885 


0,6 


2,988 


0.6 


64.4 


22.0 


3.6 


Women 


2,151 


0,4 


3,222 


0.5 


3,870 


0.6 


4,085 


0.6 


4,421 


0.7 


105.5 


37.2 


8.2 




Nonresident Alien 


29,306 


3.0 


32,240 


2.8 


36,923 


3.2 


37,544 


3.2 


38,427 


3.3 


31.1 


19.2 


2.4 


Men 


19,597 


4.1 


18,967 


3.6 


21,084 


4.0 


21,249 


4.1 


21,408 


4.1 


9,2 


12.9 


0.7 


Women 


9,709 


1.9 


13,273 


2.1 


15,839 


2.5 


16,295 


2.5 


17,019 


2.6 


75.3 


28.2 


4.4 



a Degrees awarded to men as a percentage of all bachelor’s degrees awarded that year. 
b Degrees awarded to women as a percentage of all bachelor’s degrees awarded that year. 
c Degrees awarded to this group as a percentage of all bachelor’s degrees awarded that year. 
d Degrees awarded to men in this group as a percentage of all bachelor’s degrees awarded to men that year. 
e Degrees awarded to women in this group as a percentage of all bachelor’s degrees awarded to women that year. 
f Asian American includes Pacific Islanders. 

9 American Indian includes Alaska Natives. 

Note: Data exclude persons whose racial/ethnic group and field of study were not available. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics. Washington, DC: 1999. 
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Table 12 



Master’s Degrees, by Race /Ethnicity and Gender: 
Selected Years, 1987 to 1997 





1987 

Total Percent 


1993 

Total Percent 


1995 

Total Percent 


1996 

Total Percent 


1997 

Total 


Percent 


Percent 

Change 

1987-97 


Percent 

Change 

1993-97 


Percent 

Change 

1996-97 


Total 


289,349 


100.0 


368,701 


100.0 


397,052 


100.0 


405,521 


100.0 


414,882 


100.0 


43.4 


12.5 


2.3 


Men 3 


141,269 


48.8 


168,754 


45.8 


178,123 


44.9 


178,661 


44.1 


178,165 


42.9 


26.1 


5.6 


-0.3 


Women b 


148,080 


51.2 


199,947 


54.2 


218,929 


55.1 


226,860 


55.2 


236,717 


57.1 


59.9 


18.4 


4,3 




White (non-Hispanic) c 


228,874 


79.1 


278,829 


75.6 


292,784 


73.7 


297,558 


73.4 


302,541 


72.9 


32.2 


8.5 


1.7 


Men d 


105,572 


74.7 


120,225 


71.2 


123,809 


69.5 


124,514 


65.7 


124,060 


69.6 


17.5 


3.2 


-0.4 


Women e 


123,302 


76.3 


158,604 


79.3 


168,975 


77.2 


173,044 


76.3 


178,481 


75.4 


44.8 


12.5 


3.1 




Minority 


30,579 


10.6 


45,718 


12.4 


55,541 


14.0 


59,952 


14.8 


63,812 


15.4 


108.7 


39.6 


6,4 


Men 


14,251 


10.1 


19,686 


11.7 


23,172 


13.0 


24,352 


13.6 


24,594 


13.8 


72.6 


24.9 


1.0 


Women 


16,318 


11.0 


26,032 


13.0 


32,369 


14.8 


35,801 


15.8 


39,218 


16.6 


140.3 


50.7 


9,5 




African American (non- Hispanic) 


13,873 


4.8 


19,780 


5.4 


24,171 


6.1 


25,601 


6.4 


28,224 


6.8 


103.4 


42.7 


10.2 


Men 


5,153 


3.6 


6,821 


4.0 


8,103 


4.5 


8,442 


4.7 


8,871 


5.0 


72.2 


30.1 


5.1 


Women 


8,720 


7.7 


12,959 


6.5 


16,068 


7.3 


17,359 


7.7 


19,353 


8,2 


121.9 


49.3 


11.5 




Hispanic 


7,044 


2.4 


10,665 


2.9 


12,907 


3.3 


14,412 


3.6 


15,187 


3.7 


115.6 


42.4 


5,4 


Men 


3,331 


2.4 


4,735 


2.8 


5,490 


3.1 


5,833 


3.3 


6,115 


3.4 


83.6 


29,1 


4.8 


Women 


3,713 


3.8 


5,930 


3.0 


7,417 


3.4 


8,579 


3.6 


9,072 


3.8 


144.3 


53.0 


5.7 




Asian American* 


8,559 


3.0 


13,866 


3.8 


16,842 


4.2 


18,161 


4.5 


18,477 


4.5 


115.9 


33.3 


1.7 


Men 


5,239 


3.7 


7,544 


4.5 


8,920 


5.0 


9,373 


5.2 


8,879 


5.0 


69.5 


17.7 


-5.3 


Women 


3,320 


3.9 


6,322 


3.2 


7,922 


3.6 


8,789 


3.9 


9,598 


4.1 


189.1 


51.8 


9,2 




American Indiana 


1,103 


0.4 


1,407 


0.4 


1,621 


0.4 


1,778 


0.4 


1,924 


0,5 


74.4 


36.7 


8.2 


Men 


528 


0.4 


586 


0.3 


659 


0,4 


704 


0.4 


729 


0.4 


38.1 


24,4 


3.6 


Women 


565 


0.5 


821 


0.4 


962 


0.4 


1,074 


0.5 


1,195 


0.5 


111.5 


45.6 


11.3 




Nonresident Alien 


29,836 


10.3 


44,154 


12.0 


48,727 


12.3 


47,811 


11.9 


48,529 


11.7 


62.7 


9.9 


1.5 


Men 


21,456 


15.2 


28,843 


17.1 


31,142 


17.5 


29,796 


16.7 


29,51 1 


16.6 


37.5 


2.3 


-1.0 


Women 


5,440 


7.9 


15,311 


7.7 


17,585 


8.0 


18,016 


7.9 


19,018 


8,0 


249.6 


24.2 


5,6 



a Degrees awarded to men as a percentage of all master's degrees awarded that year. 
b Degrees awarded to women as a percentage of all master’s degrees awarded that year. 
c Degrees awarded to this group as a percentage of all master’s degrees awarded that year. 
d Degrees awarded to men in this group as a percentage of all master's degrees awarded to men that year. 
e Degrees awarded to women in this group as a percentage of all master's degrees awarded to women that year, 
f Asian American includes Pacific Islanders. 

9 American Indian includes Alaska Natives. 

Mote: Data exclude persons whose racial/ethnic group and field of study were not available. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics. Washington, DC: 1999. 
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Table 13 



First-Professional Degrees, by Race/Ethnicity and Gender: 
Selected Years, 1987 to 1997 





1987 

Total Percent 


1993 

Total Percent 


1995 

Total Percent 


1996 

Total Percent 


1997 

Total Percent 


Percent 

Change 

1987-97 


Percent 

Change 

1993-97 


Percent 

Change 

1996-97 


Total 


71,617 


100.0 


74,960 


100.0 


75,800 


100.0 


76,641 


100.0 


77,815 


100.0 


8.7 


3.8 


1.5 


Men 3 


46,523 


65.0 


44,821 


59.8 


44,853 


59.2 


44,679 


58.3 


45,067 


57.9 


-3.1 


0.5 


0.9 


Women b 


25,094 


35.0 


30,139 


40.2 


30,947 


40.8 


31,962 


41.7 


32,748 


42.1 


30.5 


8.7 


2.5 




White {non-Hispanic) c 


62,688 


87.5 


60,830 


81.1 


59,402 


78.4 


59,456 


77.6 


59,852 


76.9 


-4.5 


-1.6 


0.7 


Men d 


41,149 


86.4 


37,157 


82.9 


36,146 


80.6 


35,732 


80.0 


35,749 


79.3 


-13.1 


-3.8 


0.0 


Women e 


21,539 


85.8 


23,673 


78.5 


23,256 


75.1 


23,724 


74.2 


24,103 


73.6 


11.9 


1.8 


1.6 




Minority 


8,045 


11.2 


12,612 


16.8 


14,787 


19.5 


15,572 


20.3 


16,352 


21.0 


103.3 


29.7 


5.0 


Men 


4,741 


10.2 


6,587 


14.7 


7,626 


17.0 


7,843 


17.6 


8,216 


18.2 


73.3 


24.7 


4.8 


Women 


3,285 


13.1 


6,025 


20.0 


7,161 


23.1 


7,729 


24.2 


8,136 


24.8 


147.7 


35.0 


5.3 




African American (non-Hispanic) 


3,420 


4.8 


4,100 


5.5 


4,747 


6.3 


5,016 


6.5 


5,251 


6.7 


53.5 


28.1 


4.7 


Men 


1,835 


3.9 


1,777 


4.0 


2,077 


4.6 


2,107 


4.7 


2,178 


4.8 


18.7 


22.6 


3.4 


Women 


1,565 


6.3 


2,323 


7.7 


2,670 


8.6 


2,909 


9.1 


3,073 


9.4 


96.4 


32.3 


5.6 




Hispanic 


2,051 


2.5 


2,984 


4.0 


3,231 


4.3 


3,476 


4.5 


3,553 


4.6 


73.2 


19.1 


2.2 


Men 


1,303 


2.8 


1,762 


3.9 


1,836 


4.1 


1,947 


4.4 


1,951 


4.3 


49.7 


10.7 


0.2 


Women 


749 


3.0 


1,222 


4.1 


1,395 


4.5 


1,529 


4.8 


1,602 


4.9 


113.9 


31.1 


4.8 




Asian American* 


2,270 


3.2 


5,160 


6.9 


6,397 


8.4 


6,617 


8.6 


7,037 


9.0 


210.0 


36.4 


6.3 


Men 


1,420 


3.1 


2,858 


6.4 


3,491 


7.8 


3,533 


7.9 


3,798 


8,4 


167.5 


32.9 


7.5 


Women 


850 


3.4 


2,302 


7.6 


2,906 


9.4 


3,084 


9.6 


3,239 


9.9 


281.1 


40.7 


5.0 




American Indians 


304 


0.4 


368 


0.5 


412 


0.5 


463 


0.6 


511 


0.7 


68.1 


38.9 


10.4 


Men 


183 


0.4 


190 


0.4 


222 


0.5 


256 


0.5 


289 


0.6 


57.9 


52.1 


12.9 


Women 


121 


0.5 


178 


0.6 


190 


0.6 


207 


0.6 


222 


0.7 


83.5 


24.7 


7.2 




Nonresident Alien 


884 


1.2 


1,518 


2.0 


1,611 


2.1 


1,613 


2.1 


1,611 


2.1 


82.2 


6.1 


-0.1 


Men 


633 


1.4 


1,077 


2.4 


1,081 


2.4 


1,104 


2.5 


1,102 


2.4 


74.1 


2.3 


-0.2 


Women 


251 


1.0 


441 


1.5 


530 


1.7 


509 


1.6 


509 


1.6 


102.8 


15.4 


0.0 



a Degrees awarded to men as a percentage of all first-professional degrees awarded that year. 
b Degrees awarded to women as a percentage of all first-professional degrees awarded that year. 
c Degrees awarded to this group as a percentage of all first-professional degrees awarded that year, 
d Degrees awarded to men in this group as a percentage of all first-professional degrees awarded to men that year. 
e Degrees awarded to women in this group as a percentage of all first-professional degrees awarded to women that year. 
f Asian American includes Pacific Islanders. 

9 American Indian includes Alaska Natives. 

Note: Data exclude persons whose racial/ethnic group and field of study were not available. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics. Washington, DC: 1 999. 
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Table 14 



Degrees Conferred by Historically Black Colleges and Universities, 
by Race/Ethnicity and Level: Selected Years, 1990-91 to 1996-97 



Degrees from Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
as a Percent of Total Associate Degrees 



Year 


Total 


White 

(non- 

Hispanic) 


African 

American 


Hispanic 


Asian 

American 


American 

Indian 


Non- 

resident 

Alien 


Total 


White 

(non- 

Hispanic) 


African 

American 


Hispanic 


Asian American 

American Indian 


Non- 

resident 

Alien 


1990-91 


2,613 


847 


1,498 


133 


23 


1 


111 


0.6 


0.2 


4.0 


0.5 


0.2 


0.0 


1.7 


1991-92 


2,489 


838 


1,465 


111 


25 


3 


47 


0.5 


0.2 


3.7 


0.4 


0.2 


0.1 


0.6 


1992-93 


2,771 


1,083 


1,456 


173 


21 


4 


34 


0.5 


0.3 


3.4 


0.6 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


1993-94 


2,820 


1,147 


1,466 


148 


22 


6 


31 


0.5 


0.3 


3.2 


0.5 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


1994-95 


2,805 


1,186 


1,319 


202 


17 


10 


50 


0.5 


0.3 


2.9 


0.5 


0.1 


0.2 


0.5 


1995-96 


2,914 


1,145 


1,466 


212 


19 


7 


63 


0.5 


0.3 


2.9 


0.5 


0.1 


0.1 


0.6 


1996-97 


2,843 


1,098 


1,461 


211 


37 


4 


32 


0.5 


0.3 


2.6 


0.5 


0.1 


0.1 


U.3 




1 RAnUFrnR’Q VlFftRFFS 


H 








Number of Degrees Conferred 








Degrees from Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
as a Percent of Total Bachelor’s Degrees 






1990-91 


21 ,439 


2,282 


17,930 


130 


175 


37 


885 


2.0 


0.3 


27.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.8 


3.0 


1991-92 


23,425 


2,576 


19,693 


150 


185 


35 


786 


2.1 


0.3 


27.2 


0.4 


0.4 


0.7 


2.8 


1992-93 


26,003 


2,880 


22,020 


142 


219 


48 


724 


2.2 


0.3 


28.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.8 


2.2 


1993-94 


27,391 


2,955 


23,434 


154 


197 


44 


607 


2.3 


0.3 


28.0 


0.3 


0.4 


0.7 


1.8 


1994-95 


28,327 


3,060 


23,953 


231 


184 


51 


767 


2.4 


0.3 


28.1 


0.3 


0.3 


0,8 


2.1 


1995-96 


29,629 


3,077 


25,392 


185 


214 


56 


705 


2.6 


0.3 


28.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.8 


1.9 


1996-97 


29,283 


3,001 


25,168 


189 


190 


55 


680 


2.5 


0.3 


27.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0,8 


1.7 


1 MAQTFR’Q nFftRFFS 
























mmm 








Number of Degrees Conferred 








Degrees from Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
as a Percent of Total Master’s Degrees 




1990-91 


4,139 


1,087 


2,505 


41 


132 


5 


369 


1.3 


0.4 


15.5 


0.5 


1.2 


0.4 


1.0 


1991-92 


4,202 


1,053 


2,619 


43 


104 


8 


375 


1.2 


0.4 


14.5 


0.5 


0.8 


0.6 


1.0 


1992-93 


4,600 


1,167 


2,766 


39 


158 


7 


463 


1.2 


0,4 


14.0 


0.4 


1.1 


0.5 


1.0 


1993-94 


4,950 


1,140 


3,187 


33 


186 


9 


395 


1.3 


0.4 


14.5 


0.3 


1.2 


0.5 


0.9 


1994-95 


5,560 


1,348 


3,462 


44 


193 


14 


436 


1.4 


0.5 


15.1 


0.3 


1.2 


0.9 


0.9 


1995-96 


5,780 


1,411 


3,806 


61 


120 


21 


261 


1.5 


0.5 


15.5 


0.4 


0.7 


1.2 


0.7 


1996-97 


6.356 


1.615 


4205 


66 


124 


12 


334 


1.6 


0.6 


15.6 


0.4 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


■ doctoral DEGREES 




• V . ", 
















S ,\ . : ;} .7 ' ; 




— i 








Number of Degrees Conferred 








Degrees from Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
as a Percent of Total Doctoral Degrees 




1990-91 


200 


30 


131 


0 


3 


1 


35 


0.5 


0.1 


10.8 


0.0 


0.2 


1.0 


0.4 


1991-92 


205 


46 


119 


2 


2 


0 


36 


0.5 


0.2 


9.7 


0.2 


0.1 


0.0 


0.3 


1992-93 


213 


31 


128 


1 


6 


0 


47 


0.5 


0.1 


9.5 


0.1 


0.4 


0.0 


0.4 


1993-94 


210 


32 


130 


5 


3 


0 


40 


0.5 


0.1 


9.3 


0.6 


0.1 


0.0 


0.3 


1994-95 


230 


38 


142 


3 


3 


0 


44 


0.5 


0.1 


8.8 


0.3 


0.1 


0.0 


0.4 


1995-96 


236 


34 


166 


1 


3 


1 


31 


0.5 


0.1 


10.6 


0.1 


0.1 


0.7 


0.3 


1996-97 


235 


33 


155 


3 


6 


1 


37 


0.5 


0.1 


8.6 


0.3 


0.2 


0.6 


0.3 



FIRST-PROFESSIONAL DEGREES 



Number of Degrees Conferred 



Degrees from Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
as a Percent of Total First-Professional Degrees 



1990-91 


798 


173 


509 


46 


15 


0 


55 


1.1 


0.3 


14.2 


1.8 


0.4 


0.0 


5.1 


1991-92 


756 


172 


449 


43 


16 


1 


75 


1.0 


0.3 


12.6 


1.6 


0.4 


0.3 


6.0 


1992-93 


966 


185 


627 


55 


19 


0 


80 


1.3 


0.3 


15.3 


1.8 


0.4 


0.0 


5.3 


1993-94 


1,011 


169 


688 


48 


33 


1 


72 


1.3 


0.3 


15.5 


1.5 


0.6 


0.3 


5.0 


1994-95 


1,147 


185 


811 


40 


35 


2 


74 


1.5 


0.3 


17.4 


1.0 


0.6 


0.5 


4.6 


1995-96 


1,176 


175 


841 


59 


42 


3 


56 


1.5 


0.3 


17.0 


1.4 


0.6 


0.7 


3.4 


1996-97 


1,328 


239 


885 


75 


70 


2 


57 


1.7 


0.4 


17.0 


1.8 


1.0 


0.4 


3.4 



Note: Data in this table exclude persons whose racial/ethnic identification was not available. Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 

Source: Hoffman, Charlene, Thomas D. Snyder, and Bill Sonnenberg. Historically Black Colleges and Universities, 1976-90. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Washington, DC. 
July 1992. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS). "Completions" surveys, 1 990-91 through 1 996-97. 
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Table 15 



Degrees Conferred by Hispanic-Serving Institutions, within the 50 States and 
the District of Columbia, by Race/Ethnicity and Level: 1992-93 to 1996-97 



ASSOCIATE DEGREES 









Number of Degrees Conferred 








Degrees from Hlspanic-Serving institutions 
as a Percent of Total Associate Degrees 




Year 


Total 


White 

(non- 

Hlspanic) 


African 

American 


Hispanic 


Asian 

American 


American 

Indian 


Non- 

resident 

Alien 


Total 


White 

(non- 

Hispanic) 


African 

American 


Hispanic 


Asian 

American 


American 

Indian 


Non- 

resident 

Alien 


1992-93 


33,459 


11,535 


5,214 


12,678 


1,947 


243 


1,233 


6.5 


2.9 


12.7 


43.7 


12,1 


5.8 


13.7 


1993-94 


37,991 


14,015 


5,274 


13,569 


2,548 


337 


1,382 


7.0 


3.3 


11.6 


42.7 


13.9 


7.2 


13.6 


1994-95 


37,964 


13,630 


4,995 


14,508 


2,615 


329 


1,292 


7.0 


3.4 


10.9 


41.4 


13.0 


6,1 


13.1 


1995-96 


48,460 


18,234 


6,819 


17,274 


3,833 


454 


1,846 


8.9 


4.4 


13.3 


45.7 


16.9 


8.3 


18.1 


1996-97 


49,126 

SHHS3£2j$i 

fiffucSij: 


16,635 


6,972 


19,553 

mm 


3,596 


452 


1,918 


8.8 


3.9 


12.6 


45.9 


14.6 


7.7 


17.7 






L J> A J iA 










MH 


■H 


Degrees from Hispanic-Serving Institutions 










Number of Degrees Conferred 










as a Percent of Total Bachelor’s Degrees 






1992-93 


23,886 


10,076 


1,211 


8,853 


1,520 


153 


869 


2.0 


1.1 


2.8 


19.9 


3.0 


2.7 


2.7 


1993-94 


24,103 


9,732 


2,179 


9,442 


1,468 


219 


876 


2.1 


1.1 


2.7 


19.2 


2.7 


3.6 


2.6 


1994-95 


28,315 


11,089 


2,853 


10,773 


1,798 


266 


1,114 


2.4 


1.2 


3.4 


20.4 


3.0 


4.1 


3.0 


1995-96 


40,401 


17,527 


4,084 


13,823 


2,965 


360 


1,642 


3.5 


2.0 


4.6 


24.3 


4.7 


5.3 


4.3 


1996-97 


35,436 


13,426 


3,871 


13,961 


2,500 


341 


1,337 


3.1 


1.5 


4.2 


22.9 


3.7 


4.7 


3.4 






















Degrees from Hispanic-Serving Institutions 










Number of Degrees Conferred 










as a Percent of Total Master’s Degrees 






1992-93 


8,171 


4,347 


591 


1,706 


328 


55 


1,033 


2,2 


1.6 


3.1 


16.8 


2,5 


4.1 


2.3 


1993-94 


8,692 


4,662 


610 


1,851 


437 


90 


938 


2.2 


1.7 


2.9 


16.4 


3.0 


5.6 


2.0 


1994-95 


10,756 


5,514 


944 


2,303 


464 


70 


1,232 


2,7 


2.0 


4.1 


18.9 


2.9 


4,5 


2.5 


1995-96 


14,621 


8,062 


1,155 


2,977 


686 


95 


1,646 


3.8 


2.8 


4.7 


21.7 


4,0 


5.6 


3.4 


1996-97 


12,075 


6,336 


943 


2,850 


587 


94 


1,265 


3.0 


2.2 


3.5 


19.5 


3.3 


5.1 


2.6 
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Degrees from Hispanic-Serving Institutions 












Number of Degrees Conferred 










as a Percent of Total Doctoral Degrees 






1992-93 


275 


189 


8 


30 


2 


1 


43 


0,7 


0.7 


0.6 


3.7 


0.1 


0.9 


0.4 


1993-94 


285 


195 


6 


38 


19 


1 


25 


0.7 


0.7 


0.4 


4.4 


1.0 


0.8 


0.2 


1994-95 


351 


217 


5 


49 


6 


1 


72 


0.8 


0.8 


0.3 


5.2 


0.2 


0.8 


0.6 


1995-96 


598 


383 


21 


79 


13 


3 


99 


1.4 


1.5 


1.3 


8.3 


0.5 


2.0 


0.9 


1996-97 

F&SBE&ISBBtt 

rl J i .TJ. jHr* 








65 


7 


8 


65 


1.0 


1.0 


0.7 


6.1 


0.3 


4.7 


0.6 



Number of Degrees Conferred 



Degrees from Hlspanlc-Serving Institutions 



1992-93 


~ 665 


523 


11 


77 


22 


16 


0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.3 


2.6 


0.4 


4.4 


0.0 


1993-94 


588 


420 


17 


112 


19 


10 


3 


0.8 


0.7 


0.4 


3.7 


0.3 


2.8 


0.2 


1994-95 


761 


517 


21 


129 


48 


6 


11 


1.0 


0.9 


0.5 


4.1 


0.8 


1.5 


0.7 


1995-96 


1,423 


963 


79 


257 


90 


21 


13 


1.9 


1.7 


1.6 


7.4 


1.4 


4.5 


0.8 


1996-97 


818 


553 


33 


158 


51 


19 


4 


1.1 


0.9 


0.6 


4.4 


0.7 


3.7 


0.2 



:e: Hispanic-serving institutions are those two-year and four-year institutions at which Hispanics constitute a minimum of 25 percent of the undergraduate enrollment. Data exclude persons whose racial/ethnic 

group was not available. Therefore, the sum of the details may not equal the total. 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS). "Completions" surveys, 1990-91 through 



1996-97. 
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Table 16 



Bachelor’s Degrees for Selected Fields, 





















mmmui 
















Percent 


Percent 








Percent 


Percent 






1987 


1996 


1997 


Change 


Change 


1987 


1996 


1997 


Change 


Change 




Field of Study 


Total 


Total 


Total 


1987-97 


1996-97 


Total 


Total 


Total 


1987-97 


1996-97 




EDUCATION 


Total 


87,083 


105,509 


105,233 


20.8 


-0.3 


78,216 


91,259 


90,004 


15.1 


-1.4 




Men 


20,759 


26,233 


26,271 


26,6 


0.1 


18,050 


22,539 


22,353 


23.8 


-0.8 




Women 


66,324 


79,276 


78,962 


19.1 


-0.4 


60,166 


68,720 


67,651 


12.4 


-1.6 





BUSINESS 



Total 


241,100 


227,102 


226,633 


-6.0 


-0.2 


205,118 


168,220 


166,729 


-18.7 


-0.9 


Men 


128,920 


116,842 


116,519 


-9.6 


-0.3 


111,091 


89,656 


88,722 


-20.1 


-1.0 


Women 


112,180 


110,260 


110,114 


-1.8 


-0.1 


94,027 


78,007 


78,007 


-17.0 


-0.7 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Total 


125,820 


126,479 


124,891 


-0.7 


-1.3 


81,659 


96,637 


93,662 


14.7 


-3.1 


Men 


78,070 


65,872 


64,115 


-17.9 


-2.7 


46,493 


51,938 


49,868 


7.3 


-4.0 


Women 


47,750 


60,607 


60,776 


27.3 


0.3 


35,166 


44,699 


43,794 


24.5 


-2.0 



ritALin rnurcooiuno 

Total 


53,766 


84,036 


85,631 


59.3 


1.9 


55,410 


69,156 ‘ 


69,702 


25.8 


0.8 


Men 


11,396 


15,432 


15,877 


39.3 


2.9 


7,790 


12,515 


12,678 


62.7 


1.3 


Women 


42,370 


68,604 


69,754 


64.6 


1.7 


47,620 


56,641 


57,024 


19.7 


0.7 


BIOLOGICAL/LIFE SCIENCES 


Total 


54,100 


60,994 


63,975 


18.3 


4.9 


31,279 


44,676 


46,398 


48.3 


3.9 


Men 


35,393 


28,849 


29,470 


-16.7 


2.2 


16,393 


21,586 


21,913 


33.7 


1.5 


Women 


18,707 


32,145 


34,505 


84.4 


7.3 


14,886 


23,090 


24,485 


64,5 


6.0 


ENGINEERING 3 


Total 


45,473 


77,303 


75,001 


64.9 


-3.0 


73,288 


55,904 


53,468 


-27.0 


-4.4 


Men 


44,015 


64,832 


62,510 


42.0 


-3.6 


63,608 


47,707 


45,347 


-28.7 


-4.9 


Women 


1,458 


12,471 


12,491 


756.7 


0.2 


9,680 


8,197 


8,121 


-16.1 


-0.9 



Continued on next page 



a Engineering includes engineering technologies. 

Note: Some institutions did not report racial/ethnic data for earned degrees. Data for some of these nonreporting institutions were imputed. Data represent programs, not organizational units, within institutions. 

Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 

Source: US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Race/Ethnicity Trends in Degrees Conferred by Institutions of Higher Education: 1984-85 through 1990-91. Washington, DC: 
August 1 993; and National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics. Washington, DC: 1999, 
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Table 16 - Continued 



Bachelor’s Degrees for Selected Fields, 
by Race/Ethnicity and Gender: 1987, 1996, and 1997 
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Field of Study 




1987 

Total 


1996 

Total 


1997 

Total 


Percent 

Change 

1987-97 


Percent 

Change 

1996-97 


1987 

Total 


1996 

Total 


1997 

Total 


Percent 

Change 

1987-97 


Percent 

Change 

1996-1997 


EOUCATION 


Total 




8,020 


13,344 


14,264 


77,9 


6.9 


4,253 


7,149 


7,540 


77.3 


5.5 


Men 




2,302 


3,401 


3,649 


58.5 


7.3 


1,348 


1,863 


1,952 


44.8 


4.8 


Women 




5,718 


9,943 


10,615 


85.6 


6.8 


2,905 


5,286 


5,588 


92.4 


5.7 


BUSINESS 


Total 




27,868 


46,088 


46,860 


68.1 


1.7 


14,686 


20,190 


19,999 


36.2 


-0.9 


Men 




12,575 


19,865 


20,315 


61.6 


2,3 


6,051 


7,728 


7,725 


27.7 


0.0 


Women 




15,293 


26,223 


26,545 


73.6 


1.2 


8,635 


12,462 


12,274 


42.1 


-1.5 



SOCIAL SCIENCES 



Total 


12,231 


26,046 


27,390 


123.9 


5.2 


5,942 


10,977 


11,298 


90.1 


2.9 




Men 


5,937 


1 1 ,840 


12,148 


104.6 


2.6 


2,676 


4,635 


4,564 


70,6 


-1.5 




Women 


6,294 


14,206 


15,242 


142.2 


7.3 


3,266 


6,342 


6,734 


106.2 


6.2 





HEALTH PROFESSIONS 



Total 


7,005 


13,762 


14,827 


111.7 


7.7 


3,822 


6,317 


6,599 


72.7 


4.5 




Men 


1,119 


2,665 


2,909 


160.0 


9.2 


481 


938 


962 


100.0 


2.6 




Women 


5,886 


11,097 


11,918 


102.5 


7.4 


3,341 


5,379 


5,637 


68.7 


4,8 




BIOLOGICAL/LIFE SCIENCES 


Total 


5,958 


14,957 


16,123 


170.6 


7.8 


1,932 


3,874 


4,209 


117,9 


8.6 




Men 


2,819 


6,653 


6,893 


144.5 


3.6 


740 


1,261 


1,334 


80.3 


5.8 




Women 


3,139 


8,304 


9,230 


194.0 


11.2 


1,192 


2,613 


2,875 


141.2 


10.0 




ENGINEERING 3 


Total 


12,768 


16,079 


16,192 


26.8 


0.7 


3,429 


4,399 


4,532 


32.2 


3.0 




Men 


10,280 


12,469 


12,540 


22.0 


0.6 


2,508 


3,049 


3,171 


26.4 


4,0 




Women 


2,488 


3,610 


3,652 


46.8 


1.2 


921 


1,350 


1,361 


47,8 


0.8 
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Table 16 -Continued 



Bachelor’s Degrees for Selected Fields, 
by Race/Ethnicity and Gender: 1987, 1996, and 1997 



HISPANIC^ M ASIAN AMEftjgliiMii 



Field of Study 


1987 

Total 


1996 

Total 


1997 

Total 


Percent 

Change 

1987-97 


Percent 

Change 

1996-97 


1987 

Total 


1996 

Total 


1997 

Total 


Percent 

Change 

1987-97 


Percent 

Change 

1996-97 




EDUCATION 


Total 


2,223 


3,792 


4,155 


86.9 


9.6 


1,092 


1,517 


1,637 


49.9 


7.9 




Men 


518 


889 


995 


92.1 


11.9 


312 


415 


476 


52.6 


14,7 




Women 


1,705 


2,903 


3,160 


85.3 


8.9 


780 


1,102 


1,161 


48.8 


5.4 




BUSINESS 1 


Total 


6,397 


11,286 


11,787 


84.3 


4.4 


6,002 


13,523 


13,952 


132.5 • 


3.2 




Men 


3,251 


5,488 


5,621 


72.9 


2.4 


2,873 


6,131 


6,442 


124.2 


5.1 




Women 


3,146 


5,798 


6,166 


96.0 


6.3 


3,129 


7,392 


7,510 


140,0 


1,6 




SOCIAL SCIENCES — 


Total 


2,883 


7,366 


7,836 


171.8 


6.4 


2,942 


6,892 


7,379 


150.8 


7.1 




Men 


1,564 


3,568 


3,665 


134.3 


2.7 


1,448 


3,242 


3,519 


143.0 


8.5 




Women 


1,319 


3,798 


4,171 


216.2 


9.8 


1,494 


3,650 


3,860 


158.4 


5.8 





ntALin rnurcooiuno 

Total 


1,332 


2,912 


3,152 


136.6 


8.2 


1,577 


4,013 


4,523 


186.8 


12.7 


Men 


255 


650 


692 


171 .4 


6.5 


337 


982 


1,139 


238.0 


16.0 


Women 


1,077 


2,262 


2,460 


128.4 


8.8 


1,240 


3,031 


3,384 


172.9 


11.6 


BIOLOGICALAIFE SCIENCES 


Total 


1,259 


2,616 


2,839 


125.5 


8.5 


2,620 


8,143 


8,729 


233.2 


7.2 


Men 


657 


1,269 


1,299 


97.7 


2,4 


1,343 


3,976 


4,101 


205.4 


3.1 


Women 


602 


1,347 


1,540 


155.8 


14.3 


1,277 


4,167 


4,628 


262.4 


11.1 


ENGINEERING 11 


Total 


2,553 


3,631 


3,560 


39.4 


-2.0 


6,497 


7,695 


7,735 


19.1 


0.5 


Men 


2,178 


2,970 


2,906 


33.4 


-2.2 


5,347 


6,164 


6,180 


15,6 


0.3 


Women 


375 


661 


654 


74.4 


-1.1 


1,150 


1,531 


1,555 


35.2 


1.6 



Continued on next page 



a Asian American includes Pacific Islanders. 
b Engineering includes engineering technologies. 
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Table 16 -Continued 



Bachelor’s Degrees for Selected Fields, 
by Race/Ethnicity and Gender: 1987, 1996, and 1997 







AMERICAN INDIAN 


a 








NONRESIDENT ALIEN 


1 










Percent 


Percent 








Percent 


Percent 




1987 


1996 


1997 


Change 


Change 


1987 


1996 


1997 


Change 


Change 


Field of Study 


Total 


Total 


Total 


1987-97 


1996-97 


Total 


Total 


Total 


1987-97 


1996-97 


EDUCATION 


Total 


452 


886 


932 


106.2 


5.2 


847 


906 


965 


13.9 


6.5 


Men 


124 


234 


226 


82.3 


-3.4 


407 


293 


269 


-33.9 


-8.2 


Women 


328 


652 


706 


115.2 


8.3 


440 


613 


696 


58.2 


13.5 


BUSINESS 


Total 


783 


1,089 


1,122 


43.3 


3.0 


8,114 


12,794 


13,044 


60.8 


2.0 


Men 


400 


518 


527 


31.8 


1.7 


5,254 


7,321 


7,482 


42.4 


2.2 


Women 


383 


571 


595 


55.4 


4.2 


2,860 


5,473 


5,562 


94.5 


1.6 



SOCIAL SCIENCES 



Total 


464 


811 


877 


89.0 


8.1 


2,282 


3,796 


3,839 


68.2 


1.1 


Men 


249 


395 


400 


60.6 


1.3 


1,440 


2,094 


2,099 


45.8 


0.2 


Women 


215 


416 


477 


121 .9 


14.7 


842 


1,702 


1,740 


106.7 


2.2 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


Total 


274 


520 


553 


101.8 


6.3 


798 


1,118 


1,102 


38.1 


-1.4 


Men 


46 


95 


116 


152.2 


22.1 


268 


252 


290 


8.2 


15.1 


Women 


228 


425 


437 


91.7 


2.8 


530 


866 


812 


53.2 


-6.2 


BIOLOGICAL/LIFE SCIENCES 


Total 


147 


324 


346 


135.4 


6.8 


883 


1,361 


1,454 


64.7 


6.8 


Men 


79 


147 


159 


101.3 


8.2 


444 


610 


664 


49.5 


8.9 


Women 


68 


177 


187 


175.0 


5.6 


439 


751 


790 


80.0 


5.2 


ENGINEERING 11 


Total 


289 


354 


365 


26.3 


3.1 


6,969 


5,320 


5,341 


-23.4 


0.4 


Men 


247 


286 


283 


14.6 


-1.0 


6,389 


4,656 


4,623 


-27.6 


-0.7 


Women 


42 


68 


82 


95.2 


20.6 


580 


664 


718 


23.8 


8.1 



8 American Indian includes Alaska Natives. 
b Engineering includes engineering technologies, 
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Table 17 



Master’s Degrees for Selected Fields, by Race/Ethnicity and Gender: 

1987, 1996, and 1997 




Field of Study 


regret 

1987 

Total 


1996 

Total 


1997 

Total 


Percent 

Change 

1987-96 


Percent 

Change 

1995-96 


1987 

Total 


1996 

Total 


1997 

Total 


Percent 

Change 

1987-97 


Percent 

Change 

1996-97 


EDUCATION 


Total 


75,473 


106,253 


110,087 


45.9 


3.6 


64,492 


87,310 


89,783 


39.2 


2.8 


Men 


19,635 


25,214 


25,806 


31.4 


2.3 


16,431 


20,376 


20,886 


27.1 


2.5 


Women 


55,838 


81,039 


84,281 


50.9 


4.0 


48,061 


66,934 


68,897 


43.4 


2.9 


BUSINESS 


Total 


67,504 


93,982 


97,619 


44.6 


3.9 


53,582 


65,685 


67,531 


26.0 


2.8 


Men 


45,219 


58,685 


59,611 


31.8 


1.6 


35,505 


41,964 


42,399 


19.4 


1.0 


Women 


22,285 


35,297 


38,008 


70.6 


7.7 


18,077 


23,721 


25,132 


39.0 


5.9 



SOCIAL SCIENCES 



Total 


10,395 


15,012 


14,787 


42.3 


-1.5 


7,441 


10,339 


9,928 


33.4 


-4.0 


Men 


6,293 


8,093 


7,830 


24.4 


-3.2 


4,316 


5,637 


5,283 


22.4 


-6.3 


Women 


4,102 


6,919 


6,957 


69.6 


0.5 


3,125 


4,702 


4,645 


48.6 


-1.2 



HEALTH PROFESSIONS 



Total 


18,421 


33,398 


35,958 


95.2 


7.7 


15,724 


27,008 


29,414 


87.1 


8.9 


Men 


3,885 


7,021 


7,702 


98.2 


9.7 


3,048 


5,122 


5,871 


92.6 


14.6 


Women 


14,536 


26,377 


28,256 


94.4 


7.1 


12,676 


21,886 


23,543 


85.7 


7.6 



PUBLIC AFFAIRS 



Total 


18,523 


24,229 


24,781 


33.8 


2.3 


14,867 


17,968 


18,092 


21.7 


0.7 




Men 


7,120 


6,927 


6,957 


-2.3 


0.4 


5,465 


4,989 


4,950 


-9.4 


-0.8 




Women 


11,403 


17,302 


17,824 


56.3 


3.0 


9,402 


12,979 


13,142 


39.8 


1.3 




ENGINEERING a 


Total 


22,662 


28,566 


26,827 


18.4 


-6.1 


13,748 


15,093 


13,996 


1.8 


-7.3 




Men 


19,812 


23,641 


21,928 


10.7 


-7.2 


11,742 


12,654 


11,598 


-1.2 


-8.3 




Women 


2,850 


4,925 


4,899 


71.9 


-0.5 


2,006 


2,439 


2,398 


19.5 


-1.7 





Continued on next page 



a Engineering includes engineering technologies. 

Note: Some institutions did not report racial/ethnic data for earned degrees. Data for some of these nonreporting institutions were imputed. Data represent programs, not organizational units, within institutions. 

Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Race/Ethnicity Trends in Degrees Conferred by Institutions of Higher Education: 1984-85 through 1990-91 . Washington, DC: 
August 1993; and National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics. Washington, DC: 1997. 
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Table 17 - Continued 



Master’s Degrees for Selected Fields, by Race/Ethnicity and Gender: 

1987, 1996, and 1997 









ALL MINORITIES 





1987 

Total 


1996 

Total 


1997 

Total 


Percent 

Change 

1987-97 


Percent 

Change 

1996-97 


1987 

Total 


1996 

Total 


1997 

Total 


.. . • 

Percent 

Change 

1987-97 


Percent 

Change 

1996-97 


EDUCATION 


Total 


8,582 


15,616 


17,143 


99-8 


9.8 


5,250 


8,557 


9,630 


83.4 


12.5 


Men 


2,080 


3,724 


3,950 


89.9 


6.1 


1,127 


1,991 


2,146 


90.4 


7.8 


Women 


6,502 


11,892 


13,193 


102.9 


10.9 


4,123 


6,566 


7,484 


81.5 


14.0 


BUSINESS 


Total 


6,721 


14,410 


15,523 


131.0 


7.7 


2,810 


5,753 


6,359 


126.3 


10.5 


Men 


4,234 


7,789 


8,042 


89.9 


3.2 


1,637 


2,611 


2,810 


71.7 


7.6 


Women 


2,487 


6,621 


7,481 


200.8 


13.0 


1,173 


3,142 


3,549 


202.6 


13.0 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Total 


934 


2,032 


2,177 


133.1 


7.1 


416 


911 


954 


129.3 


4.7 


Men 


549 


954 


1,017 


85.2 


6.6 


226 


380 


411 


81.9 


8.2 


Women 


385 


1,078 


1,160 


201.3 


7.6 


190 


531 


543 


185.8 


2.3 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


Total 


1,785 


4,859 


4,865 


172.5 


0.1 


856 


1,875 


2,003 


134.0 


6,8 


Men 


375 


1,257 


1,145 


205.3 


-8.9 


139 


311 


341 


145.3 


9.6 


Women 


1,410 


3,602 


3,720 


163.8 


3.3 


717 


1,564 


1,662 


131.8 


6.3 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Total 


2,827 


5,149 


5,502 


94.6 


6.9 


1,718 


3,004 


3,234 


88.2 


7.7 


Men 


1,097 


1,407 


1,438 


31.1 


2.2 


604 


753 


803 


32.9 


6.6 


Women 


1,730 


3,742 


4,064 


134.9 


8.6 


1,114 


2,251 


2,431 


118.2 


8.0 



ENGINEERING 3 



Total 



Men 



Women 



2,803 



4,371 



4,005 



42.9 



-8.4 



449 



766 



780 



73.7 



2,421 



3,297 



2,990 



23.5 



-9.3 



351 



528 



525 



49.6 



382 



1,074 



1,015 



165.7 



-5.5 



98 



238 



255 



160.2 



1.8 



- 0.6 



7.1 



Continued on next page 



Engineering includes engineering technologies. 
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Table 17 -Continued 



Master’s Degrees for Selected Fields, by Race/Ethnicity and Gender: 

1987, 1996, and 1997 



ASIAN AMERICAN a 








1987 

Total 


1996 

Total 


1997 

Total 


Percent 

Change 

1987-97 


Percent 

Change 

1996-97 


1987 

Total 


1996 

Total 


1997 

Total 


Percent 

Change 

1987-97 


Percent 

Change 

1996-97 




EDUCATION 


Total 


2,232 


4,628 


4,904 


119.7 


6.0 


724 


1,833 


1,990 


174.9 


8.6 




Men 


601 


1,110 


1,201 


99.8 


8.2 


232 


464 


444 


91.4 


-4.3 




Women 


1,631 


3,518 


3,703 


127.0 


5.3 


492 


1,369 


1,546 


214.2 


12.9 




BUSINESS 


Total 


1,437 


2,938 


3,163 


120.1 


7.7 


2,304 


5,417 


5,681 


146.6 


4.9 




Men 


954 


11,800 


1,873 


96.3 


4.1 


1,531 


3,194 


3,179 


107.6 


-0.5 




Women 


483 


1,138 


1,290 


167.1 


13.4 


2,022 


187.6 


2,502 


223.7 


12.6 





SOCIAL SCIENCES 



Total 


245 


511 


549 


124.1 


7.4 


250 


530 


609 


143.6 


14.9 


Men 


154 


273 


304 


97.4 


11.4 


152 


269 


267 


75.7 


-0.7 


Women 


91 


238 


245 


169.2 


2.9 


98 


261 


342 


249.0 


31.0 



HEALTH PROFESSIONS 



Total 


378 


996 


1,013 


168.0 


1.7 


489 


1,832 


1,675 


242.5 


-8.6 




Men 


72 


235 


241 


234.7 


2.6 


152 


670 


529 


248.0 


-21 .0 




Women 


306 


761 


772 


152.3 


1.4 


337 


1,162 


1,146 


240.1 


-1.4 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS 



Total 


628 


1,267 


1,300 


107.0 


2.6 


337 


713 


773 


129.4 


8.4 




Men 


275 


378 


361 


31.3 


-4.5 


158 


227 


212 


34.2 


-6.6 




Women 


353 


889 


939 


166.0 


5.6 


179 


486 


561 


213.4 


15.4 




ENGINEERING*) 


Total 


533 


743 


736 


38.1 


-0.9 


1,757 


2,800 


2,488 


41.6 


-11.1 




Men 


460 


573 


575 


25.0 


0.3 


1,552 


2,140 


1,889 


21.7 


-11.7 




Women 


73 


170 


161 


120.5 


-5.3 


205 


660 


599 


192.2 


-9.2 





Continued on next page 



a Asian American includes Pacific Islanders. 
b Engineering includes engineering technologies. 
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Table 17 -Continued 



Master’s Degrees for Selected Fields, by Race/Ethnicity and Gender: 

1987, 1996, and 1997 















r * nTTT 






Hi 




AMERICAN INDIAN a 








1987 

Total 


1996 

Total 


1997 

Total 


Percent 

Change 

1987-97 


Percent 

Change 

1996-97 


1987 

Total 


1996 

Total 


1997 

Total 


Percent 

Change 

1987-97 


Percent 

Change 

1996-97 




EDUCATION 


Total 


376 


598 


619 


64.6 


3.5 


2,399 


3,327 


3,161 


31.8 


-5.0 




Men 


120 


159 


159 


32.5 


0.0 


1,124 


1,114 


970 


-13.7 


-12.9 




Women 


256 


439 


460 


79.7 


4.8 


1,275 


2,213 


2,191 


71.8 


-1.0 





BUSINESS 



Total 


170 


302 


320 


88.2 


6.0 


7,201 


13,887 


14,565 


102.3 


4.9 




Men 


112 


184 


180 


60.7 


-2.2 


5,480 


8,932 


9,170 


67.3 


2.7 




Women 


58 


118 


140 


141.4 


18.6 


1,721 


4,955 


5,395 


213.5 


8.9 




SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Total 


23 


80 


65 


182.6 


-18.8 


2,020 


2,641 


2,682 


32.8 


1.6 




Men 


17 


32 


35 


105.9 


9.4 


1,428 


1,502 


1,530 


7.1 


1.9 




Women 


6 


48 


30 


400.0 


-37.5 


592 


1,139 


1,152 


94,6 


1.1 




HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


Total 


62 


156 


174 


180.6 


11.5 


912 


1,531 


1,679 


84.1 


9.7 




Men 


12 


41 


34 


183.3 


-17.1 


462 


642 


686 


48.5 


6.9 




Women 


50 


115 


140 


180.0 


21.7 


450 


889 


993 


120.7 


11.7 




PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Total 


144 


165 


195 


35.4 


18.2 


829 


1,112 


1,187 


43.2 


6,7 




Men 


60 


49 


62 


3.3 


26.5 


558 


531 


569 


2.0 


7.2 




Women 


84 


116 


133 


58.3 


14.7 


271 


581 


618 


128.0 


6.4 




ENGINEERING^ 


Total 


64 


62 


57 


-10.9 


-8.1 


6,111 


9,102 


8,770 


43.5 


-3.6 




Men 


58 


56 


50 


-13.8 


-10.7 


5,649 


7,690 


7,291 


29.1 


-5.2 




Women 


6 


6 


7 


-16.7 


-16.7 


462 


1,412 


1,479 


220.1 


4.7 





a American Indian includes Alaska Natives. 
b Engineering includes engineering technologies. 
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Table 18 



Doctoral Degrees, by U.S. Citizenship, 
Race/Ethnicity, and Gender: 1987 to 1997 





1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Percent 

Change 

1987-97 


Percent 

Change 

1996-97 


Total Doctorates 3 


32,370 33,501 


34,326 


36,067 


37,522 


38,856 


39,771 


41,017 


41,610 


42,415 


42,705 


31.9 


0.7 


Men 


20,938 21,682 


21,813 


22,962 


23,652 


24,436 


24,658 


25,211 


25,277 


25,267 


24,999 


19.4 


-1.1 


Women 


1 1 ,432 


1,819 


12,513 


13,105 


13,870 


14,420 


15,113 


15,806 


16,333 


16,945 

WHI? 


17,322 


51.5 . 


2.2 


All U.S. Citizens 


22,984 : 


bISS 

23,291 


23,400 


24,905 


25,561 


25,977 


26,420 


27,129 


27,603 


27,741 


27,669 


20.4 


-0.3 


Men 


13,574 


13,725 


13,395 


14,166 


14,379 


14,501 


14,497 


14,730 


14,909 


14,700 


14,805 


9.1 


0.7 


Women 


9,410 


9,566 


10,005 


10,739 


11,182 


11,476 


11,923 


12,399 


12,694 


13,041 


12,852 


36.6 


-1.4 




White 


20,468 


20,787 


20,894 


22,172 


22,419 


22,875 


23,237 


23,805 


23,811 


23,856 


23,021 


12.5 


-3.5 


Men 


12,169 


12,345 


11,987 


12,690 


12,679 


12,828 


12,852 


13,052 


13,003 


12,744 


12,427 


2.1 


-2.5 


Women 


8,299 


8,442 


8,907 


9,482 


9,740 


10,057 


10,385 


10,753 


10,808 


11,112 


10,591 


27.6 


-4.7 




Minority 


2,046 


2,121 


2,130 


2,359 


2,654 


2,741 


2,951 


3,070 


3,517 


3,542 


3,840 


87.7 


8,4 


Men 


1,081 


1,104 


1,129 


1,210 


1,344 


1,416 


1,473 


1,509 


1,702 


1,729 


1,874 


73.4 


8.4 


Women 


965 


1,017 


1,001 


1,149 


1,310 


1,325 


1,478 


1,561 


1,815 


1,813 


1,966 


103.7 


8.4 



African American 


771 


818 


821 


900 


1,004 


968 


1,108 


1,095 


1,287 


1,315 


1,335 


73.2 


1.5 


Men 


318 


317 


327 


351 


417 


394 


439 


409 


482 


535 


527 


65.7 


-1.5 


Women 


453 


501 


494 


549 


587 


574 


669 


686 


805 


780 


808 


78.4 


3.6 



Hispanic 




617 


595 


582 


721 


731 


778 


834 


884 


916 


950 


1,028 


66.6 


8.2 


Men 




332 


321 


307 


380 


370 


410 


423 


438 


460 


478 


520 


56.6 


8.8 


Women 




285 


274 


275 


341 


361 


368 


411 


446 


456 


472 


508 


78.2 


7.6 




Asian American 0 




543 


614 


633 


641 


789 


846 


889 


949 


1,138 


1,091 


1,329 


144.8 


21.8 


Men 




369 


414 


446 


427 


483 


530 


551 


591 


670 


614 


759 


105.7 


23.6 


Women 




174 


200 


187 


214 


306 


316 


338 


358 


468 


477 


569 


227.0 


19.3 




American lndian d 




115 


94 


94 


97 


130 


149 


120 


142 


148 


186 


149 


29.6 


-19.9 


Men 




62 


52 


49 


52 


74 


82 


60 


71 


81 


102 


68 


9.7 


-33.3 


Women 




53 


42 


45 


45 


56 


67 


60 


71 


67 


84 


81 


52.8 


-3.6 






^ ... ■ 




















1 ftM®; 






Total 




7,190 


7,817 


8,274 


9,791 


11,169 


11,932 


12,189 


13,154 


13,113 


13,375 


11,389 


58.4 


-14.8 


Men 




5,839 


6,298 


6,583 


7,822 


8,742 


9,255 


9,332 


9,968 


9,759 


9,867 


8,278 


41.8 


-16.1 


Women 




1,351 


1,519 


1,691 


1,969 


2,427 


2,677 


2,857 


3,186 


3,354 


3,497 


3,101 


129.5 


-11.3 



a Includes doctorates earned by persons with unknown citizenship status and unknown race/ethnicity. 
b Includes doctorates earned by persons with unknown race/ethnicity. 
c Asian American includes Pacific Islanders. 
d American Indian includes Alaska Natives. 

Source: National Research Council, Doctorate Records File, 1987 through 1997. 
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Table 19 



Doctoral Degrees, by Field, U.S. Citizenship, 
and Race/Ethnicity: 1987, 1995, 1996, and 1997 




Percent Percent Percent 





1987 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Change 

1996-97 


1987 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Change 

1996-97 


1987 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Change 

1996-97 


Total Doctorates 3 


32,370 


41,743 


42,415 


42,705 


0.7 


5,030 


6,808 


6,675 


6,574 


-1.5 


3,712 


6,008 


6,305 


6,052 


-4.0 


American Indian 


116 


149 


189 


166 


-12.2 


10 


11 


12 


13 


-7.1 


8 


10 


15 


16 


6.7 


Asian 


4,129 


9,708 


9,821 


9,017 


-8.2 


1,014 


2,293 


2,212 


1,942 


-12.2 


1,289 


2,836 


2,910 


2,597 


-10.8 


Black 


1,221 


1,825 


1,837 


1,774 


-3.4 


61 


102 


126 


105 


-16.7 


56 


102 


115 


131 


13.9 


Hispanic 


1,054 


1,541 


1,623 


1,676 


3.3 


162 


178 


203 


203 


0.0 


98 


149 


199 


168 


-15.6 


White 


22,709 


27,107 


27,166 


26,176 


-3.6 


3,270 


3,969 


3,796 


3,796 


0.0 


1,835 


2,640 


2,764 


2,747 


-0.6 




U.S. Citizens b 


22,984 


27,740 


27,741 


27,669 


-0.3 


3,093 


3,653 


3,446 


3,559 


3.3 


1,558 


2,386 


2,591 


2,682 


3.5 


American Indian 0 


115 


149 


186 


149 


-19.9 


10 


11 


13 


13 


0.0 


7 


10 


14 


12 


-14.3 


Asian American^ 


543 


1,140 


1,091 


1,329 


21.8 


104 


223 


176 


249 


41.5 


135 


255 


271 


285 


5.2 


African American 


771 


1,309 


1,315 


1,335 


1.5 


29 


52 


69 


59 


-14.5 


12 


54 


59 


82 


39.0 


Hispanic 


617 


919 


950 


1,028 


8.2 


64 


86 


83 


95 


14.5 


24 


61 


86 


75 


-12.8 


White 


20,468 


23,920 


23,856 


23,021 


-3.5 


2,793 


3,223 


3,037 


3,014 


-0.8 


1,331 


1,956 


2,123 


2,126 


0.1 


It r ; 
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Ml 
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1987 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Percent 

Change 

1996-97 


1987 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Percent 

Change 

1996-97 




1987 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Percent 

Change 

1996-97 


Total Doctorates 3 


5,754 


7,918 


8,255 


8,213 


-0.5 


5,790 


6,635 


6,814 


6,917 


1.5 


3,500 


5,061 


5,116 


5,387 


5.3 


American Indian 


16 


27 


31 


20 


-35.5 


22 


29 


38 


29 


-23.7 


11 


19 


21 


23 


9.5 


Asian 


688 


2,142 


2,347 


2,190 


-6.7 


427 


985 


908 


900 


-0.9 


164 


453 


458 


444 


-3.1 


Black 


172 


293 


288 


280 


-2.8 


230 


329 


327 


330 


0.9 


119 


159 


171 


175 


2.3 


Hispanic 


199 


333 


326 


329 


0.9 


201 


291 


335 


327 


-2.4 


144 


240 


251 


290 


15.5 


White 


4,173 


4,885 


4,967 


4,864 


-2.1 


4,279 


4,788 


4,919 


4,624 


-6.0 


2,714 


4,020 


4,008 


3,988 


-0.5 




U.S. Citizens b 


4,242 


5,001 


5,014 


5,092 


1.6 


4,402 


5,052 


5,195 


5,016 


-3.4 


2,733 


3,981 


3,959 


4,120 


4.1 


American Indian 0 


16 


27 


31 


17 


-45.2 


22 


29 


38 


28 


-26.3 


11 


19 


20 


20 


0.0 


Asian American^ 


145 


266 


289 


314 


8.7 


76 


168 


127 


182 


43.3 


26 


91 


91 


110 


20.9 


African American 


78 


158 


141 


164 


16.3 


136 


242 


247 


252 


2.0 


73 


106 


119 


135 


13.4 


Hispanic 


77 


145 


150 


167 


11.3 


146 


214 


235 


229 


-2.6 


96 


130 


140 


169 


20.7 


White 


3,838 


4,353 


4,335 


4,295 


-0.9 


3,942 


4,356 


4,495 


4,197 


-6.6 


2,470 


3,581 


3,540 


3,551 


0.3 
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Mm 
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1987 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Percent 

Change 

1996-97 


1987 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Percent 

Change 

1996-97 












Total Doctorates 3 


6,454 


6,649 


6,772 


6,497 


-4.1 


2,130 


2,664 


2,478 


2,414 


-2.6 












American Indian 


41 


41 


60 


50 


-16.7 


8 


12 


10 


11 


10.0 












Asian 


275 


459 


467 


418 


-10.5 


272 


540 


519 


468 


-9.8 












Black 


476 


689 


679 


604 


-11.0 


107 


151 


131 


134 


2.3 












Hispanic 


211 


284 


237 


285 


20.3 


39 


66 


72 


62 


-13.9 












White 


4,954 


4,994 


5,068 


4,522 


-10.8 


1,484 


1,811 


1,644 


1,490 


-9.4 














U.S. Citizens b 


5,493 


5,777 


5,866 


5,366 


-8.5 


1,463 


1,890 


1,670 


1,581 


-5.3 












American Indian 0 


41 


41 


60 


48 


-20.0 


8 


12 


10 


9 


-10.0 












Asian American^ 


41 


82 


92 


98 


6.5 


16 


55 


45 


49 


8.9 












African American 


383 


585 


582 


525 


-9.8 


60 


112 


98 


107 


9.2 












Hispanic 


185 


235 


204 


242 


18.6 


25 


48 


52 


41 


-21.2 












White 


4,758 


4,801 


4,879 


4,373 


-10.4 


1,336 


1,650 


1,447 


1,339 


-7.5 













a Total doctorates figure includes persons who did not report their citizenship at time of doctorate and those who did not report their racial/ethnic background, 
b Includes persons who did not report their racial/ethnic background. 
c American Indian includes Alaska Natives. 
d Asian American includes Pacific Islanders. 

Source: National Research Council, Doctorate Records File, various years. 
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Table 20 



Full-Time Faculty in Higher Education, 
by Race /Ethnicity and Gender: 1985, 1993, and 1995 





1985 

Total 


Percent 


1993 

Total 


Percent 


1995 

Total 


Percent 


Percent 

Change 

1985-95 


Percent 

Change 

1993-95 


TOTAL 


473,537 


100.0 


533,770 


100.0 


538,023 


100.0 


13.6 


0.8 


Men 


342,916 


72.4 


354,302 


66.4 


350,756 


65.2 


2.3 


-1.0 


Women 


130,621 


27.6 


179,468 


33.6 


187,267 


34.8 


43.4 


4.3 




White (non-Hispanic) 


426,468 


90.1 


468,770 


87.8 


468,518 


87.1 


9.9 


-0.1 


Men 


311,018 


90.7 


313,278 


88.4 


307,498 


87.7 


-1.1 


-1,8 


Women 


115,450 


88.4 


155,492 


86.6 


161 ,020 


86.0 


39.5 


3.6 




TOTAL MINORITY 


47,069 


9.9 


65,000 


12.2 


69,505 


12.9 


47.7 


6.9 


Men 


31,898 


9.3 


41,024 


11.6 


43,258 


12.3 


35.6 


5,4 


Women 


15,171 


11.6 


23,976 


13.4 


26,247 


14.0 


73.0 


9.5 



African American (non-Hispanic) 


19,559 


4.1 


25,658 


4.8 


26,835 


5.0 


37.2 


4,6 




Men 


10,631 


3.1 


13,385 


3.8 


13,847 


3.9 


30.3 


3.5 




Women 


8,928 


6.8 


12,273 


6.8 


12,988 


6.9 


45.5 


5.8 






Hispanic 


7,788 


1.6 


12,076 


2.3 


12,942 


2.4 


66.2 


7.2 




Men 


5,458 


1.6 


7,459 


2.1 


7,864 


2.2 


44.1 


5.4 




Women 


2,330 


1.8 


4,617 


2.6 


5,078 


2.7 


117.9 


10,0 





Asian American 3 


18,245 


3.9 


25,269 


4.7 


27,572 


5.1 


51.1 


9.1 




Men 


14,682 


4.3 


18,943 


5.3 


20,285 


5,8 


38.2 


7.1 




Women 


3,563 


2.7 


6,326 


3.5 


7,287 


3,9 


104.5 


15.2 






American Indian 13 


1,477 


0.3 


1,997 


0.4 


2,156 


0.4 


46.0 


8.0 




Men 


1,127 


0.3 


1,237 


0.3 


1,262 


0.4 


12.0 


2.0 




Women 


350 


0.3 


760 


0.4 


894 


0.5 


155.4 


17.6 





a Asian American includes Pacific Islanders. 
b American Indian includes Alaska Natives. 

Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. Includes full-time faculty who are in nontenured-earning positions, tenured faculty, and faculty who are nontenured but in positions that lead to considera- 

tion for tenure. Employment counts are based on the following number of higher education institutions each year: 2,868 in 1985; 3,385 in 1993; and 3,480 in 1995. Data were imputed for nonreporting 
institutions for 1 993 and 1995. Figures shown here may not agree with tables showing tenure data because some respondents provided total faculty counts by race but did not further categorize by tenure 
status. 

Source: U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. “EEO-6 Higher Education Staff Information" Surveys, 1985 and 1993. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. 

Fall Staff Survey, 1995. 
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Table 21 



Full-Time Faculty by Academic Rank, by Race/Ethnicity and Gender: 

1985, 1993, and 1995 
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TOTAL 










MEN 










WOMEN 












Percent 


Percent 








Percent 


Percent 








Percent 


Percent 


1985 


1993 




Change 


Change 








Change 


Change 








Change 


Change 


1995 


1985-95 


1993-95 


1985 


1993 


1995 


1985-95 


1993-95 


1985 


1993 


1995 


1985-95 1993-95 


Total 129,269 


156,146 


158,073 


22.3 


1.2 


114,258 


129,594 


129,831 


13.6 


0,2 


15,011 


26,552 


28,242 


88.1 


6.4 


Participation Rate (%) 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






88.4 


83.0 


82.1 






11.6 


17.0 


17.9 






White (non -Hispanic) 119,868 


141,848 


142,819 


19.1 


0.7 


106,335 


118,308 


117,844 


10.8 


-0,4 


13,533 


23,540 


24,975 


84.5 


6.1 


Participation Rate (%) 92.7 


90.8 


90.4 






82.3 


75.8 


74.6 






10.5 


15.1 


15.8 






Total Minority 9,401 


14,298 


15,254 


62.3 


6.7 


7,923 


11,286 


11,987 


51.3 


6.2 


1,478 


3,012 


3,267 


121.0 


8.5 


Participation Rate (%) 7.3 


9.2 


9.6 






6.1 


7.2 


7.6 






1.1 


1.9 


2.1 






African American 2,859 


4,526 


4,768 


66.8 


5.3 


2,058 


2,982 


3,085 


49.9 


3.5 


801 


1,544 


1,683 


110.1 


9.0 


Participation Rate (%) 2.2 


2.9 


3.0 






1.6 


1.9 


2.0 






0.6 


1.0 


1,1 






Hispanic 1,455 


2,387 


2,470 


69.8 


3.5 


1,206 


1,776 


1,912 


58.5 


7.7 


249 


611 


558 


124.1 


-8.7 


Participation Rate (%) 1.1 


1.5 


1.6 






0.9 


1.1 


1.2 






0.2 


0,4 


0.4 






Asian American 9 4,788 


7,033 


7,643 


59.6 


8.7 


4,395 


6,245 


6,691 


52.2 


7.1 


393 


788 


952 


142.2 


20.8 


Participation Rate (%) 3.7 


4.5 


4.8 






3.4 


4.0 


4.2 






0.3 


0.5 


0.6 






American Indian 13 299 


352 


373 


24.7 


6.0 


264 


283 


299 


13.3 


5.7 


35 


69 


74 


111.4 


7.2 


Participation Rate (%) 0.2 0.2 0.2 






0.2 


0.2 


0.2 






0.03 


0.04 


0.05 








TOTAL 










MEN 




MW 


IBiW 


ilSPS 


MMM 

WOMEN 


Ml 










Percent 


Percent 








Percent 


Percent 








Percent 


Percent 


1985 


1993 


1995 


Change 


Change 








Change 


Change 








Change 


Change 


1985-95 


1993-95 


1985 


1993 


1995 


1985-95 


1993-95 


1985 


1993 


1995 


1985-95 1993-95 


Total 111,092 


119,388 


123,663 


11.3 


3.6 


85,156 


83,430 


84,145 


-1.2 


0.9 


25,936 


35,958 


39,518 


52.4 


9.9 


Participation Rate (%) 100.0 


100,0 


100.0 






76.7 


69.9 


68.0 






23.3 


30.1 


32.0 






White (non-Hispanic) 100,630 


106,017 


108,953 


8.3 


2.8 


77,483 


74,191 


74,160 


-4.3 


0.0 


23,147 


31,826 


34,793 


50.3 


9.3 


Participation Rate (%) 90.6 


88.8 


88.1 






69.7 


62.1 


60.0 






20,8 


26.7 


28.1 






Total Minority 10,462 


13,371 


14,710 


40,6 


10.0 


7,673 


9,239 


9,985 


30.1 


8.1 


2,789 


4,132 


4,725 


69.4 


14.4 


Participation Rate (%) 9.4 


11.2 


11.9 






6.9 


7.7 


8.1 






2.5 


3.5 


3.8 






African American 4,201 


5,326 


5,634 


34.1 


5.8 


2,595 


3,089 


3,214 


23.9 


4,0 


1,606 


2,237 


2,420 


50.7 


8.2 


Participation Rate (%) 3.8 


4.5 


4.6 






2.3 


•2.6 


2.6 






1.4 


1.9 


2.0 






Hispanic 1,727 


2,291 


2,607 


51.0 


13.8 


1,280 


1,590 


1,723 


34,6 


8.4 


447 


701 


884 


97.8 


26.1 


Participation Rate (%) 1 .6 


1.9 


2.1 






1.2 


1.3 


1.4 






0.4 


0.6 


0.7 






Asian American 9 4,130 


5,471 


6,119 


48.2 


11.8 


3,451 


4,367 


4,826 


39.8 


10.5 


679 


1,104 


1,293 


90.4 


17.1 


Participation Rate (%) 3.7 


4.6 


4,9 






3.1 


3.7 


3.9 






0.6 


0.9 


1.0 






American Indian 13 404 


283 


350 


-13.4 


23.7 


347 


193 


222 


-36.0 


15.0 


57 


90 


128 


124.6 


42.2 


Participation Rate (%) 0.4 


0.2 


0.3 






0.3 


0.2 


0.2 






0.05 


0.1 


0.1 
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TOTAL 










MEN 










WOMEN 












Percent 


Percent 








Percent 


Percent 








Percent 


Percent 


1985 


1993 




Change 


Change 








Change 


Change 








Change 


Change 


1995 


1985-95 


1993-95 


1985 


1993 


1995 


1985-95 


1993-95 


1985 


1993 


1995 


1985-95 


1993-95 


Total 111,308 


124,181 


124,762 


12.1 


0.5 


71,463 


70,946 


69,532 


-2.7 


-2.0 


39,845 


53,235 


55,230 


38,6 


3.7 


Participation Rate (%) 100,0 


100.0 


100.0 






64.2 


57.1 


55.7 






35.8 


42.9 


44.3 






White (non-Hispanic) 97,496 


105,091 


104,037 


6.7 


-1.0 


62,582 


59,709 


57,580 


-8.0 


-3.6 


34,914 


45,382 


46,457 


33.1 


2.4 


Participation Rate (%) 87.6 


84.6 


83.4 






56.2 


48.1 


46.2 






31.4 


36.5 


37.2 






Total Minority 13,812 


19,090 


20,725 


50.1 


8.6 


8,881 


11,237 


11,952 


34.6 


6.4 


4,931 


7,853 


8,773 


77.9 


11.7 


Participation Rate (%) 12,4 


15.4 


16.6 






8.0 


9.0 


9.6 






4.4 


6.3 


7.0 






African American 5,895 


7,686 


8,011 


35.9 


4.2 


2,923 


3,801 


3,897 


33.3 


2.5 


2,972 


3,885 


4,114 


38.4 


5.9 


Participation Rate (%) 5.3 


6.2 


6.4 






2.6 


3.1 


3.1 






2.7 


3.1 


3.3 






Hispanic 1,968 


3,387 


3,736 


89.8 


10.3 


1,316 


1,951 


2,068 


57.1 


6.0 


652 


1,436 


1,668 


155.8 


16.2 


Participation Rate (%) 1 .8 


2.7 


3.0 






1.2 


1.6 


1.7 






0.6 


1.2 


1.3 






Asian American 9 5,469 


7,586 


8,459 


54.7 


11.5 


4,240 


5,277 


5,734 


35.2 


8.7 


1,229 


2,309 


2,725 


121.7 


18.0 


Participation Rate (%) 4.9 


6.1 


6.8 






3.8 


4.2 


4.6 






1.1 


1.9 


2.2 






American Indian 13 480 


431 


519 


8.1 


20.4 


402 


208 


253 


-37.1 


21.6 


78 


223 


266 


241.0 


19.3 


Participation Rate (%) 0.4 


0.3 


0.4 






0.4 


0.2 


0.2 






0.1 


0.2 


0.2 
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Table 21 - Continued 



Full-Time Faculty by Academic Rank, by Race /Ethnicity and Gender: 

1985, 1993, and 1995 



INSTRUCTOR AND LECTURER 




TOTAL MEN WOMEN 





1985 


1993 


1995 


Percent 

Change 

1985-95 


Percent 

Change 

1993-95 


1985 


1993 


1995 


Percent 

Change 

1985-95 


Percent 

Change 

1993-95 


1985 


1993 


1995 


Percent Percent 
Change Change 
1985-95 1993-95 


Total 86,953 


79,787 


77,805 


-10.5 


-2.5 


49,313 


39,959 


37,897 


-23.2 


-5.2 


37,640 


39,828 


39,908 


6.0 


0.2 


Participation Rate (%) 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






56.7 


50.1 


48.7 






43.3 


49.9 


51.3 






White (non-Hispanic) 76,749 


68,192 


65,744 


-14.3 


-3.6 


43,866 


34,271 


32,048 


-26.9 


-6.5 


32,883 


33,921 


33,696 


2.5 


-0.7 


Participation Rate (%) 


88.3 


85.5 


84.5 






50.4 


43.0 


41.2 






37.8 


42.5 


43,3 






Total Minority 10,204 


11,595 


12,061 


18.2 


4.0 


5,447 


5,688 


5,849 


7.4 


2.8 


4,757 


5,907 


6,212 


30.6 


5.2 


Participation Rate (%) 


11.7 


14.5 


15.5 






6.3 


7.1 


7.5 






5.5 


7.4 


8,0 






African American 


5,290 


5,551 


5,655 


6.9 


1.9 


2,450 


2,471 


2,505 


2.2 


1.4 


2,840 


3,080 


3,150 


10.9 


2.3 


Participation Rate (%) 


6.1 


7.0 


7.3 






2.8 


3.1 


3.2 






3.3 


3.9 


4.0 






Hispanic 


2,084 


2,678 


2,959 


42.0 


10.5 


1,280 


1,404 


1,538 


20.2 


9.5 


804 


1,274 


1,421 


76.7 


11.5 


Participation Rate {%) 


2.4 


3,4 


3,8 






1.5 


1.8 


2.0 






0.9 


1.6 


1.8 






Asian American 3 


2,278 


2,700 


2,880 


26.4 


6.7 


1,372 


1,390 


1,485 


8.2 


6.8 


906 


1,310 


1,395 


54,0 


6.5 


Participation Rate (%) 


2.6 


3,4 


3.7 






1.6 


1.7 


1.9 






1.0 


1.6 


1.8 






American lndian b 


552 


666 


567 


2.7 


-14.9 


345 


423 


321 


-7.0 


-24.1 


207 


243 


246 


18.8 


1.2 


Participation Rate (%) 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 






0.4 


0.5 


0.4 






0.2 


0.3 


0.3 






1 HTHFR FACULTY 


































TOTAL 












MEN 










WOMEN 








1985 


1993 


1995 


Percent 

Change 

1985-95 


Percent 

Change 

1993-95 


1985 


1993 


1995 


Percent 

Change 

1985-95 


Percent 

Change 

1993-95 


1985 


1993 


1995 


Percent Percent 
Change Change 
1985-95 1993-95 


Total 1 


28,566 


54,268 


5,3720 


88,1 


-1.0 


17,416 


30,373 


29,351 


68.5 


-3.4 


11,150 


23,895 


24,369 


118,6 


2,0 


Participation Rate (%) 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 






61.0 


56.0 


54.6 






39.0 


44,0 


45,4 






White (non-Hispanic) : 


24,550 


47,622 


4,6965 


91.3 


-1.4 


14,863 


26,799 


25,866 


74.0 


-3.5 


9,687 


20,823 


21,099 


117.8 


1.3 


Participation Rate (%) 


85.9 


87.8 


87.4 






52.0 


49.4 


48,1 






33.9 


38,4 


39,3 






Total Minority 


4,016 


6,646 


6,755 


68.2 


1.6 


2,553 


3,574 


3,485 


36.5 


-2.5 


1,463 


3,072 


3,270 


123.5 


6.4 


Participation Rate {%) 


14.1 


12.2 


12.6 






8.9 


6.6 


6.5 






5.1 


5.7 


6.1 






African American 


1,203 


2,569 


2,767 


130.0 


7.7 


526 


1,042 


1,146 


117.9 


10.0 


677 


1,527 


1,621 


139,4 


6.2 


Participation Rate (%) 


4.2 


4.7 


5.2 






1.8 


1.9 


2.1 






2.4 


2.8 


3.0 






Hispanic 


541 


1,333 


1,170 


116.3 


-12.2 


318 


738 


623 


95.9 


-15.6 


223 


595 


547 


145.3 


-8.1 


Participation Rate (%) 


1,9 


2.5 


2.2 






1.1 


1.4 


1.2 






0.8 


1.1 


1.0 






Asian American 3 


2,160 


2,479 


2,471 


14,4 


-0.3 


1,633 


1,664 


1,549 


-5.1 


-6.9 


527 


815 


922 


75.0 


13.1 


Participation Rate (%) 


7,6 


4,6 


4.6 






5.7 


3.1 


2.9 






1.8 


1.5 


1.7 






American lndian b 


112 


265 


347 


209.8 


30.9 


76 


130 


167 


119.7 


28.5 


36 


135 


180 


400.0 


33.3 


Participation Rate (%) 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 






0.3 


0.2 


0.3 






0.1 


0.2 


0.3 







a Asian American includes Pacific Islanders. 
b American Indian includes Alaska Natives. 

Note: Employment counts are based on the following number of higher education institutions each year: 2,868 in 1985; 3,385 in 1993; and 3,480 in 1995. Data for 1985 are based on reported counts and 

were not imputed for nonreporting institutions, while 1993 and 1995 data were imputed for nonreporting institutions, 

Source: U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, "EEO-6 Higher Education Staff Information" Surveys, 1985 and 1993. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. 

Fall Staff Survey, 1995. 
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Table 22 



Tenure Rates of Tenure-Track Faculty, by Race/Ethnicity 
and Gender: 1985, 1993, and 1995 
( Percentages with tenure ) 



1 


1985 






1993 






1995 


... il 


TOTAL 


MEN 


WOMEN 


TOTAL 


MEN 


WOMEN 


TOTAL 


MEN 


WOMEN 



Total 


71 


75 


60 


71 


76 


60 


73 


78 


62 


White (non-Hispanic) 


72 


76 


60 


73 


78 


61 


74 


79 


63 


Total Minority 


63 


64 


58 


62 


66 


56 


62 


66 


54 


African American (non-Hispanic) 


62 


65 


58 


61 


63 


58 


59 


62 


55 


Hispanic 


67 


69 


62 


63 


66 


57 


62 


66 


55 


Asian American 3 


61 


62 


56 


64 


67 


52 


64 


68 


52 


American lndian b 


65 


66 


62 


63 


72 


49 


63 


70 


50 



3 Asian American includes Pacific Islanders. 
b American Indian includes Alaska Natives. 



Note: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. Employment counts are based on the following number of higher education institutions for each year: 2,868 in 1 985; 3,385 in 1 993; and 3,480 in 1 995. 

Data for 1993 and 1995 were imputed for nonreporting institutions. 

Source: U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. "EEO-6 Higher Education Staff Information" Surveys, 1 985 and 1 993. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. 

Fall Staff Survey, 1995. 
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Table 23 



Full-Time Administrators in Higher Education, 



by Race/Ethnicity and Gender: 1985, 1993, and 1995 




1985 

Total 


Percent 


1993 

Total 


Percent 


1995 

Total 


Percent 


Percent 

Change 

1985-95 


Percent 

Change 

1993-95 


TOTAL 


120,585 


100.0 


137,432 


100.0 


139,914 


100,0 


16,0 


1,8 


Men 


78,252 


65.0 


79,829 


58.2 


78,579 


56.0 


0.4 


-1.6 


Women 


42,333 


35.6 


57,603 


42.4 


61,335 


44.0 


44,9 


6.5 




White (non-Hispanic) 


107,162 


88.9 


118,651 


86.3 


120,242 


85.9 


12.2 


1.3 


Men 


70,472 


90.1 


70,303 


88.1 


69,022 


87.8 


-2.1 


-1.8 


Women 


36,690 


86.7 


48,348 


83.9 


51,220 


83.5 


39.6 


5.9 




TOTAL MINORITY 


13,423 


11.1 


18,781 


13.7 


19,672 


14.1 


46.6 


4.7 


Men 


7,780 


9.9 


9,526 


11.9 


9,557 


12.2 


22,8 


0.3 


Women 


5,643 


13.3 


9,255 


16.1 


10,115 


16.5 


79.2 


9.3 




African American (non-Hispanic) 


9,124 


7.6 


12,232 


8.9 


12,657 


9.0 


38.7 


3.5 


Men 


5,003 


6.4 


5,904 


7.4 


5,835 


7.4 


16.6 


-1.2 


Women 


4,121 


9.7 


6,328 


11.0 


6,822 


11.1 


65.5 


7,8 




Hispanic 


2,401 


2.0 


3,580 


2.6 


3,795 


2.7 


58.1 


6,0 


Men 


1,553 


2.0 


1,963 


2.5 


1,966 


2.5 


26.6 


0.2 


Women 


848 


2.0 


1,617 


2.8 


1,829 


3.0 


115.7 


13.1 




Asian American 3 


1,398 


1.2 


2,243 


1.6 


2,511 


1.8 


79.6 


11.9 


Men 


873 


1.1 


1,244 


1.6 


1,388 


1.8 


59.0 


11,6 


Women 


525 


1.2 


999 


1.7 


1,123 


1.8 


113.9 


12.4 




American lndian b 


500 


0.4 


726 


0.5 


709 


0.5 


41.8 


-2.3 


Men 


351 


0.4 


415 


0.5 


368 


0.5 


4,8 


-11.3 


Women 


149 


0.4 


311 


0.5 


341 


0.6 


128.9 


9.6 



a Asian American includes Pacific Islanders. 
b American Indian includes Alaska Natives. 

Note: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. Employment counts are based on the following number of higher education institutions for each year: 2,868 in 1985; 3,385 in 1993; and 3,480 in 1995. 

Data for 1985 are based on reported counts and are not imputed for nonreporting institutions, while 1993 and 1995 data were imputed. 

Source: U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. "EEO-6 Higher Education Staff Information” Surveys, 1 985 and 1993. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Fall Staff 
Survey , 1995. 
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Table 24 



College and University Chief Executive Officers, by Institutional Type, 
Race/Ethnicity, and Gender: 1999 









BH 


7 — • ffitY v Vt 


m 


TOTAL CEOs 


3,075 


1,963 


1,112 






WHITE CEOs 


Female 


512 


297 


215 




— 


Male 


1,989 


1,323 


666 




— 


TOTAL 


2,501 


1,620 


881 




— 



AFRICAN-AMERICAN CEOs 



Female 


49 


24 


25 




Male 


136 


103 


33 




TOTAL 


185 


127 


58 





HISPANIC CEOs a 



Female 


33 


21 


12 


Male 


84 


54 


30 


TOTAL 


117 


75 


42 



ASIAN-AMERICAN CEOs 



Female 


5 


1 


4 




Male ’ 


15 


10 


5 




TOTAL 


20 


11 


9 


— 


AMERICAN INDIAN CEOs 


Female 


7 


2 


5 




Male 


15 


4 


11 




TOTAL 


22 


6 


16 





UNKNOWN ETHNICITY CEOs 



Female 


10 


2 


8 


Male 


220 


122 


98 


TOTAL 


230 


124 


106 



a This total includes the CEOs that head 31 Puerto Rican institutions. Consequently, 86 Hispanic CEOs head two- and four-year regionally accredited institutions on the mainland. 



Note: 



Source: 



Figures include CEOs of regionally accredited, degree-granting institutions in the United States or its outlying areas (e g.. Puerto Rico). The term CEO is defined within the American Council on Education's 
Corporate Database as the president, chancellor, superintendent, executive director, campus dean, etc., including interim/acting CEOs heading regionally accredited institutions, branches, and affiliates. 
American Council on Education Corporate Database, Numbers compiled in November 1999, 
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Commission on Minorities in Higher Education 



COMMISSION CHAIR 

Eileen Baccus, President 
Northwestern Connecticut 
Community-Technical College 



CLASS OF 1999 

Sally Clausen, President 
Southeastern Louisiana University 

James M. Douglas, President 
Texas Southern University 



CLASS OF 2000 

Nancy Belck, Chancellor 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 

Nancy Cole, President 
Educational Testing Service 

George M. Dennison, President 
University of Montana 

Sharon L. Diaz, President 
Samuel Merritt College 

S. Verna Fowler, President 
College of the Menominee Nation 

Tito Guerrero, III, President 
University of Southern Colorado 

James E. Hoff, President 
Xavier University 

Yvonne Kennedy, President 
Bishop State Community College 

Vernon E. Lattin, President 
Brooklyn College 

Tommy Lewis, Jr., President 
Dine College 

Bob G. Martin, President 
Haskell Indian Nations University 

Ted Martinez, Jr., President 
Richard J. Daley College 



Charles J. Jennett, President 
Texas A&M International University 

JohnJ.Moder, President 
St. Mary’s University 

Ernest H. Moreno, President 
East Los Angeles College 

Robert L. Potts, President 
University of North Alabama 

EX OFFICIO MEMBERS 

Antonio Flores, President 
Hispanic Association of Colleges 
and Universities 

Veronica Gonzalez, Executive Director 
American Indian Higher Education 
Consortium 

William H. Gray III, President and CEO 
United Negro College Fund Inc. 

Henry Ponder, President 
National Association for Equal 
Opportunity in Higher Education 

Stephen Tucker, Program Manager 
Higher Education Programs, 

G.E. Foundation 



David Mitchell, President 
South Seattle Community College 



Hoke Smith, President 
Towson University 

Dolores R. Spikes, President 
University of Maryland Eastern Shore 
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ACE Board of Directors 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

John A. DiBiaggio, President 

Tufts University 

Chair 

Michael F. Adams, President 
University of Georgia 
Vice Chair/ Chair Elect 

Lois B. DeFleur, President 
State University of New York 
at Binghamton 
Immediate Past Chair 

Anne S. McNutt, President 
Technical College of the Lowcountry 
Secretary 

Vernon 0. Crawley, President 
Moraine Valley Community College 

Janet L. Holmgren, President 
Mills College 

Freeman A. Hrabowski, III, President 
University of Maryland 
Baltimore County 

Miguel A. Nevarez, President 
University of Texas-Pan American 

Kenneth A. Shaw, 
President/Chancellor 
Syracuse University 

Julianne Still Thrift, President 
Salem College 

Stanley 0. Ikenberry, President 
American Council on Education 

CLASS OF 1999 

Vernon 0. Crawley, President 
Moraine Valley Community College 

Lois B. DeFleur, President 
State University of New York 
at Binghamton 

Walter E. Massey, President 
Morehouse College 

Anne S. McNutt, President 
Technical College of the Lowcountry 

Miguel A. Nevarez, President 
University of Texas-Pan American 

Kenneth A. Shaw, 
President/Chancellor 
Syracuse University 

Julianne Still Thrift, President 
Salem College 



CLASS OF 2000 

Robert M. Berdahl, Chancellor 
University of California, Berkeley 

Molly C. Broad, President 
University of North Carolina 

Philip R. Day, Jr., Chancellor 
City College of San Francisco 

John A. DiBiaggio, President 
Tufts University 

Vera King Farris, President 
The Richard Stockton College 
of New Jersey 

Freeman A. Hrabowski, III, President 
University of Maryland 
Baltimore County 

Neil Rudenstine, President 
Harvard University 

William Segura, Chancellor 
Texas State Technical College System 

CLASS OF 2001 

Michael F. Adams, President 
University of Georgia 

David G. Carter, President 
Eastern Connecticut State University 

Janet L. Holmgren, President 
Mills College 

Peter Ku, Chancellor 

Seattle Community College District 

Hugo Freund Sonnenschein, President 
University of Chicago 

Jerry Sue Thornton, President 
Cuyahoga Community College 

William E. Troutt, President 
Rhodes College 

ASSOCIATION 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Association of American Colleges 
& Universities 

Judith A. Ramaley, President 
University of Vermont 

American Association of 
Community Colleges 
Augustine P. Gallego, Chancellor 
San Diego Community College District 




1 ID 



American Association of State 
Colleges & Universities 
Julio S. Leon, President 
Missouri Southern State College 

Association of American Universities 
Francis L. Lawrence, President 
Rutgers, The State University 
of New Jersey 

Association of Catholic Colleges 
& Universities 

Thomas Scanlan, FSC, President 
Manhattan College 

Association of Jesuit Colleges 
& Universities 
Harold Ridley, SJ, President 
Loyola College in Maryland 

Council of Independent Colleges 
Margaret A. McKenna, President 
Lesley College 

National Association for Equal 
Opportunity in Higher Education 
Shirley A.R. Lewis, President 
Paine College 

National Association of Independent 
Colleges & Universities 
Ann H. Die, President 
Hendrix College 

National Association of State 
Universities & Land' Grant Colleges 
Peter McPherson, President 
Michigan State University 

Council for Higher Education 
Accreditation 

Gordon A. Haaland, President 
Gettysburg College 

Hispanic Association of Colleges 
and Universities 
John J. Moder, SM, President 
St. Mary’s University 

Washington Higher Education 
Secretariat 

Sheila Trice Bell, Executive Director/ 
Chief Executive Officer 
National Association of College 
and University Attorneys 
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